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CHAPTER XVII. 


Preparations for an expedition to Puertos Intermedios.— Captain 
Prescott, R.N.— H.M.S. Aurora.—Expedition sails.—Position 
of the royalists. —Incidents at sea —Behaviour of the troops. — 
Disembarkation at Arica.—Inactivity —Colonel Miller sails for 
Quilca.—Eseape of Valdez, near Tacna.—General Alvarado 
advances. Ameller’s escape at Locumba.—Battle of Torata.— 
Moquegua.—Remnant of the patriot army embarks at Ilo.— 
Iquique.—-Death of La Rosa and Taramona. 


Severat months before the resignation of the pro- 
tector, secret arrangements had been made for the 
sailing of fifteen hundred men, under the orders of 
‘Colonel Miller, to the Puertos Intermedios. The 
plan proposed was to land at Iquique, and from thence 
to march suddenly and rapidly upon General Olafieta, 
whose division of three or four thousand royalists was 
so scattered in the department of Potosi, that it was 
supposed Miller would be able to defeat it in detail, 
especially as it was known that the natives would 
willingly co-operate with the patriot commander, 
who was to take an ample supply of spare arms to 
facilitate the raising of new corps. In the event of 
success, Upper Peru would have been occupied. In 
the case of Miller being hard pressed, a retreat to the 
coast was out of the question; but his division was to 
cut its way to Salta, which would have been no dif- 

VOL, il. B 
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mination to leave the country rather than submit to ° 


such an imposition. This officer accordingly addressed 


an official note to the minister of marine, who, in reply, ’ 


notified to Captain Prescott the acquiescence of the 


government to the proposed departure of his country- - 


men; but he was subsequently addressed by the 


minister for foreign affairs, in explanation, as was - 
stated, of the former communication; and Prescott 


was then given to understand that the English mer- 
chants would receive no passports until their just 


debts should be paid, in which it was pretended to° 


include their proportion of the contribution. The 
injustice of this proceeding was combated by Captain 


Prescott, who, finding that redress was not to be ob-- 
tained by a further correspondence, got the Aurora — 


under weigh on the 9th of October, 1822, ‘and, 


taking his.station off the port, prevented the ingress” 


of any British vessel. The executive, much perplexed 


by this decided step, but unwilling to undergo the ~ 


mortification of rescinding their former order, re- 
ferred the correspondence with Captain Prescott to 
the congress, which, anxious to prevent any mis- 
understanding with the British naval commander, 
issued a decree on the 10th, authorizing the executive 


to withdraw the claim. On-the 11th, the Aurora 


returned into port, and all hostile feelings subsided. 
The English merchants then agreed to supply the 
government with a small loan, bearing no interest, to 
be repaid-by specified instalments. They also voted 
fifteen hundred dollars for the purchase of a piece of 
plate, to be presented to Captain Prescott, in testi- 
mony of his valuable services during the critical pe- 
riod he was the senior British naval officer on the 
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CHAP, XVII. THE EXPEDITION. & 


station. The firmness, temper, and perfect know- 
ledge of international rights, which the gallant officer 
displayed, whenever he was obliged to interfere in 
questions of delicacy and difficulty, acquired for him 
the respect and deference of contending Spaniards 
and Peruvians, as well as the grateful esteem of his 
own countrymen. The very high state of discipline 
and fine condition of the Aurora, the good conduct 
of the ship’s company, and the harmony which pre- 
vailed amongst them, reflected equal credit upon the 
commander and upon his officers. 

The junta gubernativa now directed their sole at- 
tention to the sailing of the long talked of expedition 
to the Puertos Intermedios. After much further 
delay, and some altercation between the general and 
the executive, the troops embarked on board the 
transports in the bay of Callao. They consisted of 
the following corps: 

1st Battalion of Peruvian legion, Col. Miller. 700 
No. 4. ’ Lieutenant-Colonel Sanchez. '700 


No. 5 of Chile. - “ - - - 400 
re free 4 . - i " - 100 
No. 11. i Lieutenant-Colonel Deza. 350 


Reg. of the Rio | 
de la Plata*. { Colonel Correa. —- - 1100 
+ Regiment of 
granaderos A | Buenos Ayres. 
caballo. - “ - - - _509 
In the whole 3859 
Don Rudesindo Alvarado, general-in-chief. 
Col. Don Fran. Antonio Pinto, chief of the staff. 
* Composed of the battalions formerly denominated Nos. 7 and 8. 
+ A squadron of this regiment, ander Lieutenant-Colenel Lavalle, which had 


been present at the battle of Pinchincha, did not join the army until it had dis~ 
embarked ai Arica. 
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The first battalion of the legion, the battalions 
Nos. 5 and 11, with three hundred and fifty grana- 
deros & caballo, and a company of No. 4, in all about 
two thousand men, under the command of Miller, 
sailed on the 10th of October from Callao, in the - 
transports O’ Higgins, Independencia, Perla, Mac- 
kenna, Olive Branch, Dardo, and Nancy. The rest 
of the expedition, with the general-in-chief and staff, 
followed a few days afterwards, together with the 
frigate O’ Higgins, Rear-Admiral Blanco. The first 
place of rendezvous was to be off Iquique, and the 
second thirty miles 8S. W. of Arica. 

About four thousand troops, including twelve hun- 
dred Colombians, remained in the department of 
Lima, under the orders of General Arenales, who was 
to advance upon Xauxa, and threaten the royalists 
in that valley, so as to prevent them from detaching 
troops to the southward against Alvarado, who, it 
was thought, would have no difficulty in taking pos- 
session of the important provinces of Upper Peru. 

The royalists had at this time about five thousand 
troops in the valley of Xauxa, under Canterac; about 
three thousand with Valdez, on or near the coast of 
the Puertos Intermedios; and three thousand er 
thereabouts with Olafieta, in the vicinity of Potosi; 
besides a few detachments and skeletons of battalions 
in Cuzco, La Paz, and other garrisons. 

The plan of operations of the independents for the 
ensuing campaign was considered good. The royalist 
divisions were very distant from each other, and so 
separated in one of the most mountamous countries 
in the world, that it appeared to be an easy matter 
to attack them separately. The hopes of the patriots 
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brightened, and every thing seemed to promise a 
speedy termination of the struggle in Peru. The 
royalists became alarmed by the threatening aspect of 
affairs. The viceroy La Serna wrote from Cuzco to 
the minister of war in Spain, that unless he were 
speedily reinforced from the Peninsula, it would be 
impossible to continue much longer the unequal con- 
test; for whilst his troops were harassed by being 
obliged to march almost meredible distances, the 
patriots, possessing the dominion of the Pacific, 
could easily transport their armies from one point to 
another, either to attack his forces, necessarily scat- 
tered over a vast extent of territory, in detail, or to 
retire opportunely whenever they found themselves 
too much pressed. His excellency complained bit- 
terly of the neglect which his repeated applications 
for assistance had hitherto met with at the court of 
Madrid, and concluded by stating that his health 
had suffered so severely under such trying and harass- 
ing circumstances, that he found himsclf unable to 
fulfil the arduous duties of viceroy, and therefore 
tendered his resignation for a second time, begging 
that his majesty would be pleased to name his suc- 
cessor *, . 

But notwithstanding it was evident that the roy- 
alist generals were often divided in council, and that 
much enmity existed amongst some of them, they all 
made every exertion to overcome the disadvantages 
of their position. Canterac and Loriga were inde- 
fatigable in the north ; Valdez, on the coast of the 
Intermedios, was the soul of the Spanish army: his 


* These communications were intercepted by Miller, on bis landing at Quilea. 
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activity, self-denial of every comfort, and the exem- 
plary mammer in which he shared the fatigues and 
privations of his soldiers, combined with his incom- 
promising severity towards all delinquents, produced 
the most beneficial effects amongst his followers, and 
obtained for him the love of his soldiers, and the re- 
spect and admiration of even those opposed to him. 
Olaiieta spared no means in Potosi to augment his 
forces. He was a general of the old school, and had 
been the companion of Pezuela: he was consequently 
unfriendly to La Serna, Canterac, Valdez, and other 
chiefs who had served in the peninsular war. The 
mass of the population, however, was decidedly 
against the royalists; so that, in spite of their efforts, 
the aspect of affairs seemed to indicate their speedy 
downfall. . 

In the mean time the junta gubernativa had issued 
orders to enforce levies of recruits in the department 
of Truxillo and the northern provinces, to augment 
the division of Arenales: but such was the apathy 
pervading every department of the government, that 
the casualties caused by sickness and desertion were 
scarcely filled up. 

Eight-and-forty hours after the first division of 
patriots had sailed from Callao under Miller, one of 
the largest transports, the Independencia, having 
four hundred of his own battalion on board, sprang 
a leak, and was soon reported to have six feet water 
in the hold. Boats were despatched from the other 
transports, and in less than six hours, notwithstanding 
a rough sea, the men were removed from the leaky 
ship. One hundred of them were received by Miller 
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on board his own.yessel, the O’Higgins, of three 
hundred and forty tons, which increased the number, 
embarked in that transport, to four hundred and ten. 
The rest were sent back to Callao in two small trans- 
ports, accompanied by the Independencia. The 
convoy then proceeded on its voyage. iy 

‘On the night of the 30th, when sailing on a wind 
at the rate of five knots, with a stiff breeze, the’ Mac- 
‘kenna, of four hundred tons, through the neglect. of 
the mate of the watch, ran athwart the O’ Higgins. 
The concussion was severe. ‘The mainmast of the 
latter ship was carried away close by the board. The 
Mackenna lost her jib-boom, and both vessels were 
otherwise materially injured in their rigging. They 
got clear of each other more by good fortune than 
skill, as the decks were crowded with soldiers, and 
all was, of course, uproar and confusion.. When 
daylight appeared, the O’Higgins looked like a 
floating wreck; but fortunately the weather was mo- 
derate, and in the course of two days a jury-mast 
was rigged. ‘The damages of the Mackenna were 
also repaired, and' the convoy again continued its 
course. 

‘The crews of the transports were a medley of En- 
glish, North Americans, French, Dutch, and Creoles. 
Many of the masters were natives, who could with 
difficulty make themselves understood by the majority 
of their crew. ‘The vessels had been well provisioned, 
and watered for fifty days, and it was supposed that 
the voyage would hardly last half that time. 

The soldiers behaved: exceedingly well on the 
passage, and an air of contentment pervaded the | 
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performance of all their duties. They were de- 
votedly attached to their officers; extremely subor- 
dinate; cleanly in their persons and berths; and 
sensibly alive to the smallest act of kindness or 
attention. Three-fourths of the legion were abori- 
gines, and many of them, when they joined the corps, 
could not speak any language but their own, the 
Quichua; but they soon learned the words of com- 
mand in Spanish, and their duty as soldiers, all of 
which was taught agreeably to the Spanish regu- 
lations. They are generally of rather low stature, 
robust, and beardless, with a bright brown com- 
-plexion. The rest of the men were mulattos, some 
blacks, and a few white Creoles, who were generally 
non-commissioned officers. The band was excellent, 
and consisted of twenty-two musicians: twelve of them 
played by note. The salary of the master of the band 
was fifty-four dollars per month. The music beguiled 
many a tedious hour, and in the evenings and the 
moonlight nights the Indians would chant their 
yaravis (plaintive melodies), while the loquacious 
mulattos related stories, or, with the whites, sang 
the favourite airs of Lima, for which dissipated city 
the natives cherish an enthusiastic attachment. The 
officers on the quarter-deck sang patriotic and na- 
tional songs; most of them having good voices, and 
great taste for music. ‘That stern distance and 
reserve maintained, perhaps usefully, towards the 
men in some European armies, did not exist amongst 
the patriots. They would often converse with their 
officers, and speak of their native villages and the 
pleasures they had left behind; yet on this account 
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no undue freedom was ever taken. On the contrary, 
the condescending familiarity of the officers height- 
ened the affection of the soldiers, without decreasing 
their respect. These ties of regard between officers 
and men are often found to be, in time of peril, more 
strong and effective than the deference produced by 
cold severity, which, if once allowed to relax, is not 
replaced by any equivalent resulting from mere re- 
spect and habits of obedience. 

Light and contrary winds prevailed ; the transports 
were dull sailers, and there was every appearance of 
a protracted voyage. The allowance of water was 
decreased to three pints a day per man, and thoughts 
of deep anxiety began to intrude. There was no 
skilful navigator, or practical naval officer, in the con- 
voy togive professional advice. On the 23d of November 
each vessel was ordered to make the best of its way 
to the first rendezvous. The commanding officers of 
the troops, in two of the transports, came on board 
the head-quarter ship, to beg some water; but the 
number of men in the O’Higgins having been aug- 
mented, not a drop of that invaluable liquid could 
be spared. . 

On the last day of November, the O’ Higgins and 
two of the smaller transports which were still in eom- 
pany were two hundred miles from their destination. 
The allowance of water was further reduced to a 
quart per day, and Miller always superintended the 
serving it out. He had fortunately taken this pre- 
caution from the commencement of the voyage, to 
prevent waste. The soldiers continued to display the 
greatest good conduct under the torment of thirst. 
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When the bung of the cask was taken out, it was 
eagerly caught at, and the man who could get hold . 
of the rag round it considered the moisture he ex- 
tracted from it as no unimportant addition to his 
scanty allowance. Upon drinking it at the gangway, 
the poor fellows sometimes lifted up their clasped 
hands, and exclaimed with fervency, gracias a Dios ! 
(thank God!) Such was their desperate situation, 
when a breeze sprang up, which infused hope and 
consolation. All thoughts of attempting to reach 
the first, but the most distant, rendezvous at Iquique, 
were abandoned, and the vessels were steered towards 
Arica, which enabled them to sail with the wind two 
points free. On the 2nd of December land was hap- 
pily discovered; and on the 3d, vessels were seen in 
the port of Arica, where the O’ Higgins anchored at 
noon on the same day, having less than two casks of 
water remaining. Of four hundred and ten men, 
not one had died during the passage, and there were 
only seventeen on the sick list. The feelings and 
rejoicings of all, on finding themselves again on shore 
in the midst of their former comrades, can be more 
easily conceived than described. 

Part of the expedition had landed at Arica on the 
27th of November, and the remainder arrived in suc- 
cession, with the exception of one hundred and fifty 
men landed at Iquique, and sent to Tarrapaca, to 
operate in the adjoining provinces, and to observe 
the movements of Olaiieta in Upper Peru. 

The patriots formed about three thousand five hun- 
dred effective men; but as they remained inactive, 
the royalists had ample time to withdraw all supplies 
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_ from Tacna and the adjoining country, except such 
as were concealed .by the patriotic natives. Four 
or five patriot soldiers were made prisoners within 
a mile of Arica by a party of the royalists, which had 
the temerity to advance to almost within pistol. shot 
of-the whole independent army: the others retired 
unmolested. Pinto’commanded at Arica until Al- 
varado arrived there from Iquique.. 

. On the 9th of December, the legion, the regiment 
of Rio-de la Plata, and the granaderos a caballo, ad- 
vanced three leagues i in front to the valley of Lluta, 
a position in every point of view preferable to Arica. 
From Lluta to Tacna the distance is eleven leagues, 
over a sandy desert. On the 14th, a report having 
reached the patriot general that Valdez was in the 
vicinity of Sama, and about to advance, the patriot 
forces were concentrated at Chacalluta, which is at the 
mouth of the valley of Lluta next the sea. Although 
no enemy appeared, Alvarado thought it prudent to 
withdraw his troops to Asapa, a wide and open valley 
a league east of Arica. From these cautious measures, 
if indeed they could be termed merely cautious, the 
royalists began to acquire confidence, and to cherish 
a hope of being enabled to resist-the timid liberators. 
Some of the directing men of the latter entertained, 
it would appear, the most awful respect for, Valdez, 
who was at first believed to have at least four thou- 
sand men with him, whereas he had only the battalions 
Gerona, Centro, five squadrons of cavalry, four field- 
pieces, and a company of sappers, being one thousand 
seven hundred and sixty-five infantry, and seven hun- 
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dred and fifty-seven cavalry, making a total of two 
thousand five hundred and twenty-two men. . These 
troops occupied ex ‘echellon the valleys of Moquegua, 
Loé¢umba, and Sama, having an advanced piquet at 
Tacna. But what mainly,contributed to imbolden 
the royalists was the knowledge that Canterac was 
on the march from Huancayo to succour Valdez with 
one battalion of Cantabria, and one of Infante, ‘each 
eight’ hundred strong, and eight hundred cavalry; 
and that Carratala with the battalion Partidarios, 
eight hundred and seyenty-one strong, and’ Burgos, 
five hundred and forty-eight, was also in the vicinity 
of Puno, and marching to the same point.' Thus, by 
further procrastination, Alvarado would haye to con- 
tend with the united divisions of these three gene- . 
rals, amounting to four thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-four infantry, and one thousand five hundred 
and fifty-seven cavalry; but even yet there was a 
good opportunity of attacking pielieae or else in 
isolated positions. 

On the arrival of the independents troops upon the 
coast, the natives came forward voluntarily ‘with 
their mules, having with difficulty and risk escaped 
through the country held by the royalists.’ But their 
enthusiasm cooled upon perceiving the extraordinary 
inactivity of the patriots, many of whom now fell 
sick from the effects of the climate; Murmurs also 
began to break out amongst the chiefs. 

‘During this state of unfortunate listlessness, the 
discipline of the army was most wofully deteriorating.” 
Acts of extortion were practised upon the country 
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people, whose commodities, which they brought to 
the camp market, were frequently taken from them 
without payment. 

_ The patriot troops had ieoadly remained inactive. 
thrées weeks, and the general-in-chief was still unde- 
cided as to his future movements. He consulted 
many of the chiefs, but followed the opinion of none. 
Miller was called to hold a conference with him, 
and: in order that it might be undisturbed, it took 
place at midnight in the general’s apartments. He 
requested Miller’s opinion as to the best plan of 
operations. The latter had up to this time care: 
fully abstained from making known his sentiments ; 
but now that his advice was formally asked, he un- 
hesitatingly Bare it. He stated his opinion to be, 
that the cnemy’s divisions being so widely scattered, 
-and the situation of the patriots so favourable in 
_every point of view, ary plan the’ general chose 
to adopt would ensure. success, provided it was an 
offensive one, either in the direction of Arequipa, 
La Paz, or Potosi; that no more time ought to be 
lost, and that, having once determined upon a plan, 
nothing should divert him from his purpose. The 
general acquiesced; but, unfortunately, he appeared 
to be too sensitively alive ‘to every species of re- 
sponsibility, excepting the greatest of all, which was 
inaction on an unhealthy coast. 

. Valdez, with less than three thousand men, was in 
froxt of Alvarado, whilst Canterac and Olafieta were 
separated from him on either side, each at the di- 
stance of upwards of one hundred and fifty leagues. 
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The course which should have been adopted was most 
obvious. Even to secure supplies it was evidently 
necessary to advance. 

The general-in-chief, vexed at the importunities 
of Miller, and of other commanding officers of corps, 
to advance, and which importunities were perhaps im- 
properly urged, told the former that if he were not 
satisfied he might return to Lima. Miller took him 
at his word, and re-embarked; but before he could ob- 
tain his passport the general sent repeated messages 
by Rear-Admiral Blanco and others, requesting him 
to come on shore. An interview again took place, 
and it was finally arranged that Miller should be 
employed on a detached service. 

General Alvarado, a native of Salta, is an amiable, 
well-informed gentleman, of highly polished and pre- 
possessing address, who, from the commencement of 
the revolution, has always been employed, butalthough 
animated with the purest patriotism, this really worthy 
man has been singularly unfortunate as a soldier. 

Miller embarked on the evening of the 21st with 
the light company of his battalion, and sailed to the 
northward, with orders to disembark on the coast of 
Caman4, and to divert the attention of Canterac and 
Carratala, or at all events, to draw offa division of 
their forces. The natives were warmly patriotic, and 
much was expected from them, especially as Miller’s 
name, owing to his previous operations on the coast, 
was well known. 

At length, on the 23d, the regiment of the Rio 
de la Plata and that of the granaderos @ caballo 
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marched, under the orders of Colonel Correa, to 
Tacna, where he arrived on the following day. 

The active Valdez was in the valley. of Sama with 
four hundred cavalry, four hundred infantry mounted 
on mules, and’ two ficld-pieces. His men were de- 
voted to-him, and he knew he could rely upon their 
valour under any circumstance. His object was to 
watch for a favourable opportunity to make a coup- 
de-main,’ He was positively assured that the patriots 
in Taciia did not exceed one thousand men. With 
his flying division he therefore set out from Sama, at 
four P. M..on the 31st, in order that night to sur- 
prise the independents in Tacna. ‘The royalists lost 
their way for upwards of five hours in the desert, and 
having wandered about and marched nearly double 
the necessary distance, did not arrive in sight of 
Tacna until broad daylight on the 1st of January, 
. 1823. Instead of finding the town occupied by one 
_ thousand patriots, as he anticipated, Valdez saw not 
only the brigade of Correa drawn up to receive him, 
but also the battalion of the legion, and of No. 11, - 
advancing within a league of the town on the Arica 
side. With the patriot reinforcement came General 
Don Enrique Martinez (who had followed the ex- 
-pedition from Truxillo), and, on joining Correa’s 
brigade, had taken the command. The situation of 
Valdez was.most critical. _His men and horses were 
too much fatigued to re-cross the desert ; he was too 
weak.to venture upon an attack, and he could not 
remain on the burning sand. He therefore adopted 
the only alternative left him, of obliquing to his left, 
and ‘posted: himself in Calana, a hamlet two leagues 
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east of ‘Tacna, and in the valley. At ten A. M: 
Martinez with his troops marched up the valley to- 
wards Calana. Valdez at first did not show any 
disposition to retreat, and some skirmishing took 
place. Martinez detached a battalion and some 
cavalry to the heights, on the right of the enemy. 
Upon perceiving this movement, Valdez retired two 
leagues higher up the valley, to Pachia, almost un- 
molested by the slowly pursuing patriots. It appears 
that Martinez made so sure of capturing Valdez, 
that he did not think it necessary to make a serious 
attack upon the exhausted enemies, who halted eight 
hours to recover from their fatigues, and.then con- 
tinued their march to Tarrata, fourteen leagues from 
Tacna. The Gencral-in-Chief Alvarado had not, 
up to this time, moved from Arica. Valdez, who 
afterwards acknowledged that he considered all was 
lost, stated that his casualities amounted to. oe 
thirteen killed, wounded, and missing. : 
Alvarado at last united the whole of his forces in 
Tacna, and, placing himself at their head, advanced 
on the road leading to Arequipa, and on the evening 
of the 13th of January reached the valley of Locumba. 
Colonel Ameller, commanding the advance of the 
royalists near Moquegua, having reason to suppose 
‘that Locumba was occupied by merely two or three 
hundred patriots, advanced with four hundred roy- 
alists, in the hope of taking them by surprise. In 
order to effect this the more completely, he crossed 
the valley, and placed himself on the ‘Tacna side of 
Locumba, in the rear of the patriots. At daybreak 
on the 14th, to his great surprise, Ameller found 
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‘himself within cannon-shot, not of two or three hun- 


dred men only, ashe expected, but of the whole of 
Alvarado’s army. He immediately made the best of 
his way to the heights of Candarave. A battalion 
pf infantry and a squadron of cavalry were sent in 
pursuit by Alvarado, but they did no serious mischief, 
for Ameller. made good his retreat by a circuitous 
route to Moquegua. He behaved with the utmost 
firmness and sang frotd, and his escape was equally 
honourable to his talents and to his courage. It is 
singular that he should have made a false and rash 
movement upon Locumba, precisely similar to that 
of Valdez upon Tacna. Both originated from want 
of correct information, and nothing can more clearly 


' prove the incorruptible patriotism of the inhabitants 


of these districts. It is not less singular that both 
should have been so strangely permitted to escape, 


‘for although they might be called, with great justice, 


the two best and most enterprising officers in the 
royalist service, the odds were so much against them, 
that nothing but the inertness and irresolution of 
Martinez and Alvarado could have saved them. _ 
The army under Alvarado arrived in the vicinity 
of Moquegua on. the 18th, and halted almost within 


range of the division of Valdez, which had re-united, 


and was bivouacked on some adjoining heights. On 
the morning of the, 19th,.the patriots advanced. 
Valdez fell’ back, disputing every inch: of rising | 
ground, to the heights of Torata. There he was 
joined ‘at half past three P, M. by General Canterac, 
who had that moment arrived, having made forced 
marches from Puno, Canterac was accompanied 
cg 
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only by a. small detachment of cavalry, the rest of 
his division being’a few miles in the rear. 
Valdez had ‘chosen his ‘position, with so: much 
judgment, that every attempt made by-Alvarado to 
dislodge him proved unavailing, and Valdez, or rather 
Canterac, part of whose division had now come up, 
became in turn the assailant: The action was sharp. 
The regiment of the Rio de la Plata showed a great 
want of discipline; No. 4 of Chile, and the legion, 
behaved well. .The conduct of the latter, which 
Miller had left under the command of the gallant 
Lieutenant-Colonel de la Rosa, drew: forth praise 
from the enemy in their official report. But.the 
patriots were worsted, and Alvarado fell..back .upon 


Mogquegua (five leagues) in the course of the night, © 


He halted there in a state of great indecision until 
the 21st, when the battalions Cantabria and. Burgos, 
the cavalry and artillery of Canterac, united with the 
divisions of Valdez, and. advanced to Moquegua; 
where they. found Alvarado strongly posted. A se- 
cond action ensued. ‘The patriots had the advantage 


of position, and were not perhaps inferior innumbcrs . 


to the royalists; but unhappily dissensions had broken 
out amongst the chiefs; the-soldiers had ‘become 
dispirited ; and insubordination prevailed-in every 
grade... A total defeat was the consequence.: ‘The 
royalist official accounts state their own losses in the 
affairs of Torata and Moquegua at one hundred and 
fifty killed, and two hundred -and fifty wounded ; 
which statement is considered underrated. | Valdez. 
was wounded, and had_-two horses shot under him. 
He,. as well as the brave Ameller; was continually 
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seen in the front *.; Alvarado, Martinez, Correa,, 
and Pinto, fled to Ilo, and embarked with something 
short of.one thousand: fugitives.: . Alvarado .could. 
qnly prevail upon about three hundred ‘of these men. 
to accompany him to Iquique (sixty leagues south of. 
Arica), where the skeleton battalion No. 2 had beew 
left, and whither some dispersed soldiers had directed. 
their,course. Upon arriving at Iquique, Alvarado 
discovered that the battalion had been coinpelled ta 
embark on the 13th of February, by .the royalists 
under Olatieta, who had marched from Potosi to the 
coast. Alvarado sent.the greater part of his men on 
shore,'in the supposition that Olafieta had_retired 
from Iquique, but who, it turned out, had concealed 
his men in the yillage. Upon the patriots arriving, 
they rushed from their ambuscade, and killed or made 
prisoners the entire party. Alvarado, unsuccessful 
at all points, made sail for Lima. at 
* Miller, on learning the fate. of his legion, wrote 
the following letter to the author of these memoirs: 
«© My first battalion, which cost me so much pains 
to form, and which occupied all my thoughts for a 
year, was cut to pieces at the affair of Torata. But 
“it fought nobly ; is spoken of by the rest of the army 
in terms of admiration of its conduct, and of sorrow 
for its Joss; for all agreed that the corps had acquired 
fame in the midst of misfortune. ‘The firmness with 
which two cavalry charges were repulsed, after the 
rest of our army had given way, and the accuracy 
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id Eni Rivero, of the legion, was amongst the killed at Torata. His body 
was found on the field of battle by his os pene eats) Rivero, who z 
tommanded a royalist battalion. t 
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and sang froid with which the battalion manceuvred 


under a heavy fire, drew forth expressions of applause. 


from Canterac ; and yet my brave fellows were almost 
all recruits : but there was so much esprit de corps, 
and such a bond of union between officers and men,. 
that I always anticipated they would do something 


brilliant whenever they met the enemy. ‘The high- 


souled ‘ambition of its youthful commandant, Don 
Pedro ‘de la Rosa, did not a little tend to raise my 
expectations. He and Captains Tarramona (who 
acted as major) and Escobar and six subalterns were 
killed. ‘They were all from seventeen to twenty-four. 
years of age, my very best officers, and would have 
done honour to any European service. Besides 
these, two captains and seven subalterns were taken 
prisoners, all excepting three severely wounded. 
Only one hundred and thirty rank and file escaped, 
exclusive of the light company detached with me. . 
‘* T mourn with a feeling beyond the power of 
expression for the loss of so many fine, brave, and 
promising young men who have fallen during this 
short campaign. My first visits of condolence to 


the ‘families of my departed friends have been inde« 


scribably distressing.” 

Lieutenant-Colonel de la Rosa and Major Tarra- 
mona, had served together as cadets in the same roy- 
alist corps. ‘They both transferred their services to 
their country at the same time, and both received 
captaincies in the Peruvian legion of the guard, soon 
after it was formed. At the theatre, at the bull- 
fight, at the ball, at the promenade, or in the field, 
they were inseparable. Their conduct at the battle 
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of Torata was equally heroic. They advanced several 
yards in front of their battalion, to within musket- 
shot of the enemy’s line, when La Rosa called out, 
‘«‘ Here are La Rosa and Tarramona, once cadets of 
the royal army, but now of the Peruvian legion, and 
who desire nothing more eagerly than to fight for 
their country. Come on, then, Spaniards, and try 
the courage of the legion.” La Rosa and Tarra- 
mona retired unhurt amidst a shower of musket-balls. 
Their contempt of danger inspired their soldiers 
with enthusiastic valour. The battalion repulsed 
several successive charges, and did not retire until it 
was reduced to one-fourth of its original number. 
La Rosa conducted the retreat with as much cool- 
ness as skill, but unhappily both he and his friend 
Tarramona were killed at the same time at Iquique, 
each at the early age of twenty-two. Tete and both 
were buried in one grave. — 

The Peruvian government decreed that the name 
of the Lieutenant-Colonel de la Rosa should be re- 
tained on the muster-roll of the legion, and that 
when called over by the commissary, the battalion 
should reverse arms, and the adjutant answer, “ Died 
gloriously on the field of battle.” A pension was 
granted to the sister of La Rosa; but it is much to 
be feared that the posthumous honours; the family 
pension ; ‘and the worth and valour which found a 
premature grave, are ecemually unremembered, 
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Colonel Miller Dlenterian at Fontes pa Car aseBloust — 
Victor. —Advance of Carratal4.— Murderer shot .—Carabeli.— 
Atico.—Port of Chala—Colonel Manzanedo. —Strategy.— 
’ Palpa.—Barandalla.—Cholera morbus.—Port “of Lomas.— 

- Dr, Cordova.—The brig Protector sails to Callao, 


- Iv will be recollected that Miller sailed from Arica 

on the 21st of December, with the light company of 
the legion, and some spare arms to distribute amongst 
the natives. ‘The brig Protector, which conveyed 
them, brought up in the roadstead of Quilca, at noon, 
on Christmas day, close to H.M.S. Aurora; but no 
communication between the two vessels took place. 
The only place of landing was at the head of a caleta, 
or small inlet, which was examined, and found so 
narrow, and the sides. so bold and rugged, that a few 
‘ men might, with perfect safety, prevent. the disem- 
barkation of very superior numbers. At sunset about 
fifty royalists were perceived on the hills.. No in- 
formation could be procured from the neutral frigate, 
and the silence of many old friends on board was, 
although ‘perfectly proper, extremely mortifying. 
Miller’s. object was to cause a diversion to the north- 
ward of Arequipa; but the reinforcements which 
were to have followed were never sent. Notwith- 
standing this unfavourable circumstance, he com- 
menced offensive operations with one hundred and 
twenty men. : 
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" At midnight on the 25th, Miller pushed off in a 
jolly-boat, accompanied by an officer, three soldiers, 
and a bugleman. An officer and twenty-five. men 
followed .in'the launch, ‘with orders to put back in 
casé of resistance to the landing of those in the jolly- 
boat.” The surf broke furiously, and tracks of foam 
across thé entrance whitened the foot of the rocks on 
each side of the mouth of the inlet, and formed eddies 
_difficult. to row through. in the dark. ‘The adven- 
’ turous party, however, landed without’ opposition, 
“for the royalist .detachment had already fled to Ca- 
mand. ‘The patriots entered the village of Quilca 
at two A.M., and surprised in his bed the curate, a 
stanch royalist, wlio was till then uninformed of the 
sudden retreat of hisfriends. At daybreak a patriot 
advanced guard, posted on the road leading to Are- 
quipa, made prisoner Don N. Aramburu, a native of 
‘Spain, who had been despatched’ by the merchants 
-of Arequipa, to arrange with the commanding officer 
of the Aurora for the shipment of treasure. He was 
also the bearer of important despatches from the vice- 
roy La‘Serna to the minister of war at Madrid, one 
‘of which, containing his excellency’s resignation, we 
have given in the last chapter, The intercepted 
correspondence and other information were sent to 
Alvarado on the 26th. 

Soon after sunset, on that evening, the patriot 
party marched, and arrived at Caman4 by daybreak 
‘on the 27th. They were well received by the in- 
habitants, who stated. that the sub-delegate Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Pifiera had, about three hours before, 
fled with eighty-men across the river, which runs a 


» 
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mile’ north of the town, and that he had. destroyed 
the dalsas to:impede pursuit. The river. flows in 
several streams through a very wide bed, the inter- 


vening banks. being covered with tall shrubs; but. 


although fords are always to be found, excepting 
during the season in which the snow melts upon the 
mountains, yet they are not easily hit upon; the height 
of the river being seldom the same for two days to- 
gether; and the mode of ferrying across by balsas 
renders fordable places of less importance. . Upon a 
reward being offered to any person who should dis- 
cover one, some peasants galloped off. Their zeal 
was further stimulated by a promise that their cattle, 
carried off by the royalists, should be restored upon 
overtaking the runaways. At ten A.M. a peasant 
returned with the agreeable intelligence that he had 
been successful. ‘Thirty soldiers and as many pea- 
sants, all well mounted, instantly went in pursuit. 
They found the royalists sleeping in a field eight 
leagues from Camané, on the road to Majes. ‘Twenty- 
five of them were made prisoners, together with the 
sub-delegate, and the rest dispersed. Seventy head 
of oxen, some mules, horses, and arms were taken. - 
Miller re-entered Camana4 on a Sunday morning. 


Before going to the apartments prepared for him he ~ 


attended mass. ‘The inhabitants, upon his first ar- 
rival, were anxious to know what was his religion, 
and this little circumstance not only satisfied their 
curiosity, but stamped him throughout that line of 
country as ‘a good Christian,” which zmportant dis- 
covery spread rapidly through the district. 

Caman4 is situated in a semicircular savannah, 
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nearly two leagues in length from north to south, 
and about half that extent at its widest part from the 
sea-shore; the back ground being formed by the 
lomas or downs, which produce herbage for cattle in 
consequence of being moistened by the garuas, or 
heavy mists, that prevail during the greater part of 
the year. ‘The town is half a league from the sea. 
There is a tremendous surf on the bar at the river’s 
mouth, and no nearer place of embarkation than the 
caleta of Quilca. 

Camana is a remarkable instance of what can be 
effected by the application of capital in the hands of 
an individual of talent and perseverance. 'ifty-six 
years before, it contamed only half a dozen huts, 
and about thirty inhabitants, who drew their chief 
support from ferrying travellers and goods across the 
river on balsas. A Spanish gentleman, named Flores, 
who had lived rather extravagantly in Arequipa, de- 
voted twenty thousand dollars, being part of the 
remnant of a shattered fortune, to the digging of 
large azxequias, or channels, which diverted from the 
river a quantity of water, sufficient to give fertility to 
ground that now supports a population of five thou- 
sand souls, and which might be made capable of sup- 
porting ten times that number. Whoever chose to 
build a house on this property received the uncon- 
ditional present of a moderate portion of land. 

Flores continued to live in an expensive style, and 
when he died bequeathed ninety thousand dollars to 
each of his three children by a first marriage, and 
thirty thousand dollars to each of a numerous family 
by a second wife, who is still alive, and in the enjoy- 
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ment» of a very.fine sugar estate. Another estate, 
equally valuable, is the property of the heir, Colonel 
Don José Maria Flores, who is as much distinguished: 
by gentlemanly manners, liberal sentiments, and use- 
ful talent, as he is‘for opulence and hospitality. ch 
third estate is occupied by a junior branch. 

. Colonel Flores has a sister who is so very deaf as 
a to be able to hear the loudest thunder. She 
understands all that is said by watching the motion of 
the lips of the speaker, In addressing her ‘it is not 
necessary to articulate sounds, and this was proved in 
the presence of Miller, upon questions which he pro- 
posed, and to which she gave the .readiest answers. 
The .family affirm that she can, witli almost equal 
facility, understand’ what is said. by watching the 
shadow of the lips on a wall. She is marfied to'a 
French gentleman, who, from his not speaking the 
Spanish language fluently, she does not so’ readily 
understand. Their children, therefore, often perform 
the office of interpreters, although none appeared to 
have been necessary previous to their tying the matri- 
monial knot. : 

-. This French gentleman had, during a residence 
of twenty-three years in Peru, forgotten his. native 
language, of which he was not aware until he visited 
a French ship of war, which anchored off Quilca in 
1823. . Feeling a desire to become acquainted with 
his countrymen, he loaded a boat with fresh. meat, 
poultry, fruit, and vegetables, and went off to pay his 
respects to the commander. On arriving on board, 
he unexpectedly found himself at a loss for words, 
and, although he understood all that was said to him, 
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he was unable to answer in French. ., He described the 
effect upon his own mind as distressingly mortifying ; 
hut the difficulty lasted no longer. than the second day. 
The following anecdote does not belong to this 
place, but it will show the possibility of a man losing 
his, native language withaut acquiring any other. : 
’ Ajlad left Milan_to seek his fortune, and resided 
two or three years in Paris. He passed three or four 
years in, England, and then proceeded to Chile. He 
expresses himself imperfectly in French, English, and 
Spanish, but says he has altogether lost the knowledge 
of Italian. He is an. honest, obliging, pains-taking 
man, and at one time had accumulated several thou- 
‘sand dollars, which he subsequently lost at play. At 
the time he related his story he was owner and navi- 
gator of a coasting vessel of fifty tons burden. On 
being asked what he intended to do if he made a se- 
‘ cond fortune, he answered: ‘If I make five hundred 
pounds a-year, I will go to London, and live like a 
gentleman. If I make only one hundred pounds a- 
year, I must go to my own ponntnys Dees with that 
I can live like an Italian prince.” i 
. A new governor was named for the province of 
Camané, and the patriot. commander placed himself 
in communication with some inhabitants of Arequipa, 
known to be favourable to the cause. “From these 
sources were obtained copies of official returns of the 
disposable force of Valdez; and information.that Can- 
terac had detached from.Puno, ninety leagues north- 
east of Caman4, to oppose Miller’s advance, the bat- 
talion of. Partidarios, above nine hundred strong, 
commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Cobos; a squadron 
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of cavalry, one hundred and eighty strong, Licu- 
tenant-Colonel Ferraz; and two field-pieces, Colonel 
Cacho; all under -the orders of General Carratal4. 
The battalion of Cazadores, six hundred strong, 
Colonel Manzanedo, was at the same time ordered 
to march against Miller from the province of Pari- 
nacochas. ‘Thus the projected diversion completely 
succeeded; for nearly two thousand royalists were 
drawn from distant points, and prevented from acting 
against Alvarado at ‘Torata and Moquegua. 

Miller left Caman4 on the 30th of Dae 
accompanied by fourteen soldiers, and crossed the 
desert of Siguas, a valley eighteen leagues on the road 
to Arequipa, to reconnoitre. . At Siguas, the royalist 
Captain Urdiminea, who had been sent from ‘Are- ° 
quipa to learn what troops had landed at Quilca, was 
made prisoner by the inhabitants, instigated by the 
distinguished patriot Colonel Romero, a highly re- 
spectable proprietor in the valley, and who now joined 
Miller with heart and hand.” Urdiminea. confirmed 
the intelligerice of Carratala’s advance, and gave 
reason to suppose that the general was ‘already at 
Arequipa, through which city he was described as 
likely to pass without halting, that he might the 
sooner pay his respects to the patriots. 

Miller’s force being so inferior in numbers, he had 
recourse to stratagem. He wrote to the governor of 
Arequipa, intimating that the independent’ troops 
were advancing, and would, shortly after his ‘excel- 
lency received that communication, enter the city; 
that he considered it a duty, as it was hoped;the go- 
yernor of Arequipa would consider it his, to prevent 
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any popular commotion on the sudden change of 
authorities; and that if the latter chose to leave a 
piquet for the protection of private property, and the 
maintenance of order, that that’ piquet should be 
allowed to depart unmolested in any direction tlie 
governor. might be pleased to point out. . This ruse 
de guerre succeeded, for the royalists were fully per- 
suaded that Miller’s force was very considerable. 
The bishop and other adherents to the king began to 
pack up their valuables preparatory to flight. The 
hire of a baggage-mule to Cuzco rose suddenly from 
six to sixty dollars. ._The summons was sent by a 
peasant, who had served as guide to the prisoner 
Urdiminea, and’ who, upon being taken, had been 


ordered to prepare for the punishment due to a spy. _ 


It was contrived that this peasant should be confined 
wheré he could overhear orders'given for the en- 
‘eampment of troops reported every half hour to have 
arrived. .. When the desired impression was made, a 
pardon was offered to him, on condition that he should 
deliver a letter to the governor of Arequipa, to which 
he readily consented. He was charged to tell the 
royalists that the independents were only few in 
number,. and to. say that he was not at liberty to 
‘divulge, even to the best patriots, that Miller had 
a force exceeding four hundred men, because his 
secret object was to take the royalists by surprise. 
‘The soldiers, together with some natives of the valley, 
were placed in conspicuous situations, keeping up 
blazing fires. The liberated guide placed the packet 
in his hat, and galloped off. At dusk of the same 
evening Miller set out for the valley of Vitor, eight 
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leaguesin advance, accompanied by two chosen soldiers, 
a bugleman, three peasants, and an old black servant, 
each individual leading a spare horse. They galloped 
across the sandy desert, guided by the wind, which 
always blows in the same direction. Miller’s object 
was to pick up a prisoner or two from the Spanish 
advanced post of seventeen men at Vitor; but the 
terrified bearer of the summons, on his way to Are- 
quipa in the morning, having declared to the com- 
manding officer (Captain Reyes) that he had seen 
with his own eyes eight hundred mounted patriots at 
Siguas, the prudent officer retired with his men. Upon 
Miller’s arriving at midnight at the bold line of sand- 
hills which overlooks and encloses the long valley of 
Vitor, an advanced party of unarmed Indians were 
taken half way down the descent. They informed 
Miller that the party of Reyes had decamped, but 
that another royalist officer and ten dragoons had 
just descended the hill, and might be then crossing 
the river, to which they immediately became guides ; 
but the flood had so inereased, that it was found to 
be impassable. 

The patriot party then directed its course up the 
valley, and looked about among the straggling cot- 
tages. On entering one that had a patio, or inner 
court, Miller saw a negress, and asked her if the 
royalists were there. Misunderstanding the question, 
she answered “ Si, sefior,” and pomted to a room. 
He gave a whistle, and his men in the rear rushed 
in. Miller’s black servant caught hold of a man in 
bed by the throat, and flourished a long knife over 
his head. ‘This was the alcalde of the valley, who, 
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awaking from his sleep, thought himself assailed by 
. banditti, and roared lustily for mercy. Upon being 
apprised of their intentions, the affrighted alcalde 
dressed himself; got upon one of his own horses, 
and acted as guide in the further search. On pro- 
ceeding up the valley, the party came suddenly upon 
_ amounted sentinel. He was immediately secured; 
and, upon entering a hut, they found the royalist 
Lieutenant-Colonel Vidal drying his clothes by a 
fire, having been completely soaked in an attempt to 
ford the river. Five of his men were taken, but 
afterwards permitted to escape, as the others had 
been. Their horses and arms were however secured. 

The alcalde was ordered to provide forage for five 
hundred horses, and he was compelled to write a 
letter, dictated by Miller, apprising the governor 
- of Arequipa of the unexpected appearance of the 
insurgents. ”Lieutenant-Colonel Vidal was allowed 
to profit by the same opportunity to send to his 
friends for supplies of clothing and money. He con- 
firmed the report made by the afcalde. Both be- 
lieved the patriots were in considerable numbers, for 
the bugleman was kept on the alert all night sound- 
ing in different parts of the valley. 

* Vidal and Miller lay down together on the floor, 
and rested their heads on the same pillow (¢ ¢. a 
saddle) till daybreak. 

The forage cut in the course of the night was 
ordered to be conveyed up to the sand-hills, on the 
Siguas side of the valley, where the alcalde was made 
to believe the patriots were placed in ambuscade. 
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At ten A.M. Miller retired to Quilca, where he 
arrived on the 4th. 

Carratala, on the night of the 2d, entered Arequipa, 
where he halted for an hour only. Upon arriving at 
Vitor, he was some time before he could be induced 
to venture into the valley; because, from the confused 
information acquired from the alcalde, he was fearful 
of falling into an ambuscade. 

In the meantime Miller proceeded to Ocotfia, 
where he arrived on the 6th of January. The balsas 
in use on the river Camana, as far up as Majes, and 
those at Chorungas were destroyed. The bull-hides 
belonging to the balsas of Camana were taken away, 
after being rendered ‘portable by Ictting out the 
wind. By these measures Carratali was deprived 
of the means of passing the river. Colonel Flores 
had agreed with Miller that he would volunteer to 
Carratala to make new balsas, but promised that he 
would delay the completion of the operation for 
two days, which he lengthened out to three, during 
which time he gave Miller daily advices by means 
of his major domo, who swam his horse across the 
river every night. Flores was‘a sincere patriot; and, 
like many others on the coast of the Puertos Inter- 
medios, rendered Miller important services, which 
were frequently attended with considerable risk. But 
being never encouraged to compromise themselves 
unnecessarily, they, in most cases, made their peace 
with the royalists when Miller could no longer afford 
them protection. 

Miller despatched communications from Ocofia 
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over-land to Lima on the 6th, it being easy for a 
messenger to avoid.Ica, the only royalist garrison 
between Ocoiia and the capital. 

Miller calculated that the cautious Carratala could 
not reach Ocofia in less than four days, on account 
of the length and difficulties of intervening deserts. 
He therefore determined upon reconnoitring Cara- 
beli, a town thirty leagues north-east of Ocofia, to 
ascertain the truth or falsehood of reports that 
Colonel Manzanedo intended to advance from Pa- 
rinacochas. 

At ten P. M. on the 6th of January, Miller, ac- 
companied by fifteen men, and half a dozen peasants 
as guides, set out. Major Lyra, left in command at 
Ocofia, was somewhat prone to believe in alarming 
reports; and no sooner was he left by himself than 
he was made uneasy. Miller had not proceeded 
‘more than four leagues over a very rugged road, 
when an express, from Lyra, overtook him, to ‘beg 
that he would immediately return, as the enemy had 
crossed the river of Camana, and were fast ap- 
proaching Ocofia. He disbelieved the information, 
and would not allow his party to halt, but rode back 
himself to prevent Lyra retiring to the little port 
called the Planchada, five leagues north of Ocofia, 
and where the Protector had been ordered to come 
to an anchor. When Miller got within a mile of 
Ocofia he received a second report, stating that the 
first originated in a false alarm. It seems that a black 
vagabond, influenced by the hope of some reward, 
imposed upon Lyra. Miller, having ascertained that all 
was safe, turned, without entermg Ocofia; but, before 

De 
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he resumed his journey, he wrote on a slip of paper that 
the black, whose bad character was well known, should 
be summarily examined, and, if found guilty, be imme- 
diately shot. The sentence was carried into execution 
the next morning; an act of severity which gave uni- 
versal satisfaction to the inhabitants of an extensive 
district. This wretch had killed a priest, and was 
’ said:to have committed six other murders. . He had 
escaped twice from capilla (the condemned cell). 
The assassin had secured a frightful impunity by 
murdering, or threatening to murder, those who had, 
in the early part of his career, appeared to bear wit- 
ness to his guilt. ‘To offend him was considered as 
courting destruction, and nobody .of late had been 
bold enough to give evidence against him. Besides 
this, so defective and corrupt was the administration 
of justice under the Spanish rule, that the vilest cri- 
minal, with money, found. few difficulties in evading 
punishment. ‘One of the guides, at that time with © 
Miller, had concealed himself for several weeks 
in the valley of Majes, to avoid the poniard of the 
murderer. His death was, therefore, spoken of as 
a:public benefit, and produced for the patriots many 
advantages, besides discouraging one frau! giving 
false intelligence. 

At midnight, on the 7th, Miller intedia @aralieli 
The Spanish authorities were displaced, and patriot 
successors named ; decrees were published; despatches 
sent off to Lima, and various arrangements .made. 
About noon of the 8th, Miller, nearly overcome by 
the fatigues of a long ride, and from continual mental 
exertion, threw himself on a bench covered ‘with-a 
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rug, to snatch a few hours’ rest. But before he could 
close his eyes, which were swollen and inflamed by 
the effects of a scorching sun, want of sleep, and’ ex- 
treme bodily exhaustion, a third unwelcome express 
arrived, with mformation that the royalists were ad- 
vancing, that Lyra had determined to retire to the 

Planchada, and that he recommended the colonel to 

make the best of his way to the same place, by the 
nearest road, and without re-entering Ocofia. The 
anxiety which this new alarm created induced Miller 
to order his escort to proceed direct to the Planchada, 
‘and, at the same time, to shape his own course, con- 

trary to Lyra’s advice, straight to Ocofia. In his 
exhausted state, it was not without some difficulty 
that he again got on horseback. The reflections 
which obtruded on his mind did not diminish the 
perplexities of this harassing ride. Besides the com- 
mon chances of having his retreat cut off, there were 
other feelings which incited him to press on, in spite 
of the intimations of wearied nature. He had sepa- 
rated from General Alvarado in an uncordial manner. 

He had not been allowed to proceed from Arica to 

Tarapacd, and operate according to his own plans; 

but was sent where the probabilities of success were 
but few. He was well aware that slender allowances 

would be made for the failure of a junior officer, and 
a reverse, from whatever cause, might seriously affect 

his reputation. Miller, however, was determined not 
to shrink from responsibility, but to act with a de- 
cision proportioned to the emergency. He felt his 
spirits rise as his difficulties increased ; yet unpleasing 
apprehensions would now and then intrude. He was 
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afraid that the party left at Ocotia might be attacked 
by a superior force, and be not only beaten, but an- 
nihilated. With a mind thus occupied by restless 
forebodings, Miller pursued his way across the desert, 
nearly one hundred miles in breadth, sleep not having 
visited his weary eyelids since he left Ocoitia. He 
however observed, with much satisfaction, that a 
storm was breaking upon the lofty summits of the 
Andes. The lightning played vividly. upon their 
towering pinnacles; he heard the distant thunder 
rumbling and re-echoing; and though upon the spot 
he was then standing rain had never fallen, he ob- 
served it descending in torrents on the mountain 
sides. ‘This inspired the hope that the river of Ocoiia 
would become swollen, and impassable to the royal- 
ists. Tor several leagues he kept himself awake by 
lashing his back with the bridle reins, and by rub- 
bing his eyes with his own saliva; but at length 
nature gave way to an overpowering drowsiness, 
which caused him to drop from his saddle on the 
sand. ‘Twisting the bridle round his arm, he fell 
into a sleep which kings might envy.’ At dawn he 
was roused by his guide, and, resuming his journey, 
reached the vicinity of Ocofia on the 9th. 

He now found two of his men perched upon an 
eminence, to watch the approach of the expected 
enemy, and that Major Lyra had retired with the 
remainder of the detachment to the port. Miller 
ordered six soldiers and two bugles to return to 
Ocotia. . He laid himself down on a high hill over- 
looking the valley, to await their arrival; but he 
could not go to sleep. All danger was over, and the 
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excitement had ceased; but, although his mind was 
now at ease, his nerves remained in a state of agi- 
tation that effectually prevented repose. When the 
"party arrived from the Planchada, Miller descended 
~ to the village, and having placed his men on the right 
bank of the river, he returned to Ocofia. The in- 
habitants had been kindly treated by the soldiery, 
and were stanch supporters. The ferrymen had 
been punctually paid for previous services, and were 
particularly enthusiastic : they even applied for arms, 
and implored the patriot commander not to abandon 
‘them to their vindictive and implacable oppressors ; 
but the royalists were coming on, greatly superior in 
numbers, with artillery as well as cavalry, and it 
would have been sacrificing his men uselessly to have 
made a stand. In refusing their request, the in- 
habitants were counselled to bend like the reed to 
the storm. Having made every arrangement, Miller 
took up his quarters in the house of the family of 
the Salazars, who, although attached to the royalist 
cause, were personally his firm friends. They 
had. no spare bed, but they spread a rug on a long 
table, upon which Miller lay down. The interesting 
daughters brought him pillows, handed him mate 
and other refreshments, till at length he sunk into 
a profound sleep, from which he did not awake until 
the following morning, when he was aroused by in- 
telligence that the royalists had appeared. The 
patriot videttes, placed at distances behind mounds 
of earth covered with brushwood, kept up a brisk 
fire whenever the enemy approached the river to 
discover a ford. ‘The patriot bugles were not idle, 
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and Carratala supposing his opponents to be in force, 
did not effect his passage until the following morning, 
by which time the independents were all safe on 
board ship. In the evening of the 11th, a detach- 
ment commanded by the royalist Colonel San Juan- 
geno appeared at the Planchada. The Protector 
transport made sail for the caleta of Atico, twenty- 
five leagues to the north. Miller. landed there on 
the 12th of January. On the 18th he ascertained 
that Carratala had received orders to countermarch 
with all possible speed, to re-incorporate his division 
with Canterac’s army, then advancing from Puno 
against Alvarado. A few men were immediately sent 
over-land from Atico to retake possession of Ocofia, 
and to act in concert with the patriotic inhabitants 
of that valley. 

Carratala, who had marched from Puno with up- 
wards of 1000 men, entered Ocofia with only 600. 
Many of his men had died, and many more, being 
incapacitated by sickness from continuing their most 
harassing march, were left at Camana, Siguas, &c. 
The grapes and other fruits being ripe, were greedily 
devoured by the mountaineers, and produced very 
fatal effects. : 

On the 16th January a small detachment was sent 
to Carabeli from Atico, and on the 18th Miller sailed 
in the brig for the port of Chala, in consequence of 
communications received from Don Mariano Bejer- 
rano, the curate of that place, informing him of the 
movements of Colonel Manzanedo, whom, from his 
apparent timidity, it was supposed an easy matter to 
frighten into the interior, or, at all events, to prevent 
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-his undertaking offensive operations until Miller 
should receive reinforcements. 

The schooner Olmedo, which had joined Miller 
with spare arms, remained at Atico in attendance 
upon the parties sent to Carabeli and Ocoiia. It 
was not judged prudent to distribute the arms to the 
inhabitants, as the royalists were so near at hand, 
and in such superior force. 

At midnight on the 19th, the brig Protector en- 
tered Chala. She was the first vessel ever known to 
have anchored there. ‘This small port is thirty leagues 
north of Atico. The curate, in the description he 
had given of it, had forgotten to point out some 
dangerous sunken rocks. The night being very dark, 
the brig anchored so near to them that it was in great 
danger, until, daylight appearing, the transport was 
warped to a safer berth. Miller, with an officer and 
two or three men, then landed. ‘They were met on 
the beach by the patriotic and worthy curate. Two 
soldiers, and half a dozen villagers well mounted, 
were immediately sent in pursuit of a well known 
royalist, living at Yauca, nine leagues north of the 
port. ‘They succeeded in getting hold of him, and 
brought him back to Chala. 

Manzanedo was in the vicinity of Chumpi, two days’ 
march from Chala, with his battalion. The sudb- 
delegate of San Juan de Lucanas, with a detachment 
’ ‘of sixty men, was advancing upon Acari. Both had 
orders to drive the troublesome insurgents into the 
sea. Miller’s object was to retain possession of as 
much of the coast as he could, until he should learn 
the result of the battle which had become inevitable 
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between Canterac and Alvarado. To effect this, many 
stratagems were employed. The royalist brought 
from Yauca was made to write a letter to Manzanedo, 


reporting that the black battalion of Chile, No. 4, | | 


had landed on the coast, and giving the communi- 
cation an air of genuineness by speaking of “ e/ Ingles 
Miller” in about the same manner as the royalists 


were accustomed to do. This was sent in a manner’ 


so as not to leave the least doubt in Manzanedo’s 
mind as to the accuracy of the information. 

Reports were constantly circulated of reinforce- 
ments having landed on some part or another of the 
coast. Every vessel that appeared in sight, or was 
pretended to have been seen, at the setting of the 
sun, produced an ostentatious order to light fires on 
the hills; to place peasantry on the shore; and to 
take other bustling measures, until not the shadow 
of a doubt remained on the public mind that the 
patriot detachment was perfectly at case, ‘and upon 
the point of making a serious attack. ‘The patriot 
soldiers themselves were almost equally deceived, 
and spoke with the utmost sincerity of expected 
succours, which existed only in the imagination of 
their commander. Communications from Canterac 
to Manzanedo had been intercepted by the party at 
Ocoiia. The originals were kept, and others coun- 
terfeited, and sent in their stead. Other letters were 
written in cipher, or in a mysterious style, for the 
express purpose of being intercepted, and which made 
Manzanedo doubt the fidelity of his own officers. 
Cordova and Rodriguez, two distinguished and in- 
fluential priests, were particularly useful in the exe- 
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cution of these stratagems. Cordova willingly acted 
as secretary. He accompanied Miller in his excur- 
sions, and from his acquaintance with all parties, and 
the high estimation in which he was held, was enabled 
to render essential services. He was of a jovial turn; 
and often, when half the night had been consumed 
in despatching letters in various directions, he and 
Miller would pass the remainder in hearty laughs at 
the strangeness of their productions, and in specu- 
lating with great glee upon the probable results. 
Daylight sometimes warned them to throw aside the 
cigar, and to seek their hammocks for a few hours’ 
repose. A flag of truce was, on some frivolous pre- 
tence, sent to Manzanedo. An officer and three 
negro soldiers upon this occasion wore the cockade 

of Chile. . Miller availed himself of the opportunity 
to send an open letter to his friend Loriga. He 
wrote a great deal of nonsense, and told the royalist 
general that he knew the road to Cuzco, and hoped 
shortly to meet him there. The compliments of 
Colonel Sanchez were added in a postscript, whom 
Loriga knew no more of than that he commanded 
the battalion, No. 4, of Chile. When Manzanedo’s 
answer arrived, it was managed that the bearer 
should be received where the little band of patriots 
appeared to be an advanced guard. Fires were 
kindled at night; and, by the bustle, it might easily 
be imagined that the troops were numerous. Amongst 
other tricks, a soldier was sent in great haste to the 
house where the royalist officer was quartered, to 
borrow a xeringa for Colonel Sanchez, who it was 
pretended had been taken with a surfeit, but who in 
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reality was with Alvarado, seventy leagues off. A 
great bustle was made in rousing the hostess... Miller 
entered the house soon afterwards, and expressed, in 
a conversational tone, his fears that the remedy would 
not be administered in time to preserve the life of 
poor Sanchez. | 

The royalist officer was civilly dismissed on the next 
morning, when it was contrived that the blacks who 
had accompanied the flag of truce should be placed 
in his way. Some other negroes in the fatigue dress 
of the legion were dispersed about in a manner to 
make him believe they belonged to another regiment. 
The royalist officer said, upon going away, to his 
hostess, *‘ It is all very well for Miller to have a 
couple of battalions; but we have a couple, as well 
as he.” Half a mile on his road, he saw officers 
galloping about, and bawling after men purposely 
scattered about, ordering them to their encampment 
in the rear. Manzanedo retreated from Chumpi to 
Pausa, a distance of fourteen Jeagues: he afterwards 
advanced three times upon the patriots, but as often 
retreated. Half a dozen veterans, and a montonero 
party, several of which had been lately organized, 
were quite sufficient to make him retrograde, because 
he thought them the advance of a larger force. 

In these operations he lost so many men, by deser- 
tion and sickness, that his battalion was soon reduced 
from six hundred to three hundred and fifty men. 

The inhabitants became, like those more to the 
south, stanch partisans of Miller. By their fidelity 
he was enabled to conceal the smallness of his force, 
and it appears that the enemy seldom calculated it 
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below ‘two thousand. By the cheerful assistance of 
the natives -in furnishing means to mount his party, 
he was enabled to move with such rapidity, that 
when the royalists heard of him, it was often by some 
sudden attack in a quarter wholly unforeseen or un- 
expected. 

Miller had never occasion to adopt measures of 
severity ; yet, in an extensive population, there would 
necessarily be a few with a bias towards the old 
régime. The curate of Carabeli and another active 
partisan of the royalists were sent on board the. Pro- 
tector, with orders to the master, Captain Nesen, to 
set them on shore again the moment they began to 
recover from sea-sickness.. The constant swell on 
that coast rendered the brig a perfect purgatory to 
these timid landsmen, who ever after spoke of the 
punishment as worse than a thousand deaths. ‘The 
mere threat of sending any body afloat was enough 
_ to meke a whole village tremble. 

The brave and persevering montonero chiefs, Ca- 
stafieda and Abarca, with their followers, were very 
useful to Miller, under whose orders they placed 
themselves. Both were afterwards killed fighting 
against the oppressors of their country. 

At length positive information reached Miller of 
the defeat of General Alvarado at Torata and Mo- 
quegua ; upon which he determined to collect several 
hundred head of oxcn, horses, and mules, from the 
many thousands which were grazing upon the Lomas 
of Atiquipa, and to make good his retreat to Lima. 
He therefore sent a messenger to Colonel Brandsen, 
then at Cafiete with eight hundred cavalry, to request 
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him to advance against the royalist Colonel Barran- 
dalla, who with about four hundred men occupied Ica, 
the only intervening royalist station between them. 

In order to co-operate with Brandsen, Miller de- 
tached a small party under Captain Valdivia to Palpa, 
where the royalist Colonel Olachea, with a few re- 
gulars and fifty militia, were put to flight, with some 
loss in prisoners, who were sent to Acari. Ensign 
Quiroga, a lad of fourteen, was remarkable for his 
steady and soldier-like conduct. 


Valdivia’s advance caused Barrandalla to march ~ 


with his division to Palpa: but the patriots having 
retired to Acari, he returned to his former canton- 
ments, being also apprehensive of an attack from 
Colonel Brandsen. Miller remained at Acari for some 
time, in the expectation that Brandsen would effect 
the desired movement. ‘The latter, however, did not 
advance beyond Pisco, although the minister of war 
had assured Miller that Brandsen should be positively 
‘ordered to occupy Ica. The reverses of Alvarado 
seemed to have paralyzed the junta gubernativa in 
Lima. ‘The army under Arenales had not moved 
twenty leagues from the capital, and was diminishing 
daily, in consequence of having been so long kept 
inactive. | 

At this juncture Miller was disabled by an attack 
of mal de ansias, a species of cholera morbus. He 
was carried, in a litter, across the desert seven leagues, 
to the port of Lomas, where the zealous Captain 
‘Nesen was waiting with the Protector. He was 
hoisted on board more dead than alive. ‘The dread- 
ful disorder came on every other day, and continued 
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in paroxysms of fourteen or fifteen hours, for the 
space of ten days. Cold water was the only remedy 
administered. ‘The complaint is common on that 
part of the coast ; but, although excruciatingly vio- 
lent, not more than one out of three or four fall 
victims toit. ‘The invalid was soon so much reduced 
that he spoke with difficulty. His friend Dr. Cor- 
dova (now dean of Arcquipa) lay ill of the ague. 
Both were cooped up in the state cabin (if so it might 
be called) of the brig, and neither could move from 
his berth. 7 

After having been on board a week, and there 
being no longer any hope of receiving reinforce- 
ments, or of the few Spaniards at Ica being driven 
to the interior, Miller gave an order for his company 
to embark. In the execution of this a difficulty 
occurred, which it may be worth while to describe, as 
_it will illustrate the character of his soldiers. ‘The . 
captain, an intelligent officer, was unpopular from 
peevishness of manners, and the order, conveyed 
through him, was disbelieved. ‘There had been so 
much of adventure in this little service, that a spirit 
of enterprise animated every man ; and thcir excellent 
behaviour had secured such kind treatment from the 
inhabitants, that the men were unwilling to quit a 
place where they had enjoyed so much comfort. 
Seven stole away to Nasca, to levy contributions upon 
the wealthy royalist inhabitants. Captain Valdivia, 
a brave officer, and much beloved, was sent to bring 
them back. A ride of fourteen hours brought him 
to Nasca, shortly after the arrival of the runaways, 
who had already begun to collect contributions. 
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When Valdivia approached, one of them levelled his 
musket at him. Valdivia coolly said, ‘ Fire away ; 
but it is of no use: you are all my prisoners, and 
must go with me, by order of the colonel.” He had 
the address to gain over five, and to handcuff the 
ringleader and another. In the meanwhile, Captain 
Allende with some difficulty persuaded the rest of 
the company to follow him from Acari to the place 
of embarkation ; but they, still disbelieving that the 
order had emanated from the colonel, displayed a 
mutinous spirit, grounded their arms, and refused to 
step into the boats, until they saw their colonel, who 
caused himself to be put on shore. Upon landing, 
he ordered Allende to point out the most refractory. 
Two were named, and they were instantly ordered 
into the boat, with an admonition to prepare for 
death. The rest of the company was then formed 
‘in a circle, and the colonel reprimanded them until 
he sunk to the ground from exhaustion. ‘The mis- 
guided men were all much affected; many of them 
shed tears. The ringleader brought back by Valdivia 
from Nasca was the only man executed. Mi 
The whole of the men now being safe on board, ~ 
Millar ordered the master of the Protector to weigh; 
and steer for Iquique, intending to operate. upon 
‘Tarapacd, and to endeavour to form guerrilla parties 
to annoy the royalists in the south, trusting to obtain 
in the meanwhile reinforcements either from Lima 
or Chile. But in getting under weigh the fluke of 
the only remaining anchor broke, and no alternative 
was then left but to run before the wind for Callao. 
The schooner had been previously sent from Chala 
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_ to Lima with despatches, and the prisoners Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Vidal and Captain Urdiminea, who 
both refused to accept unconditional liberty, assign- 
ing as a reason, that they dared not show their faces 
after having been taken under such singular circum- 
stances. ‘They even entertained apprehensions that 
‘the victors of Torata and Moquegua might suspect 
' they had been bribed. The Protector arrived at 
Callao on the 12th of March, 18283. 

Extract ofa letter from Colonel Miller.—** After 
wandering for ten weeks on the coast between Quilca 
and Palpa, I arrived in perfect safety at Callao on the 
12th. Ihave recovered from the effects of cholera 
morbus; but being too weak to proceed to Lima, I 
gladly accepted the invitation of Captain Prescott to 
remain with him until I recovered strength. From 
this highly-gifted and kind commander down to the 
junior officer on board, I have been the object of that 
gratifying reception which makes me look upon the 
‘Aurora as my home afloat. The sight of her pendant 
gladdens my eyesight almost as much as would the 
vane upon Wingham church steeple. Even the ship’s 
company welcomed me with looks that seemed to claim 
me as’an old acquaintance. The fact is, there was 
enough of harlequinade, in my late scamperings, to 
tickle the fancies of all; and I believe I was considered 
less as a visiter than as one who, somehow or Sas 
belonged to the frigate.” 

‘“The attentions from my countrymen are ex- 
cessive. I have again taken up my quarters at the 
hospitable mansion of my excellent friend Mr. Begg. 
The conduct of the foreign merchants resident in 
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Lima is more than friendly. I cam never forget the 
numberless personal kind offices I receive from the 


‘commanders and officers of the French and North ° 


American ships of war. But the warm welcome of 
the military and of the inhabitants of the capital 
crowns all. One would think that I had returned 
victorious, instead of having been obliged to cut and 
un.” Yr 

Extract from the Lima Gazette, dated 15th March, 
1823.—* On the 12th instant arrived in the port of 
Callao the colonel of the Peruvian Legion, Don Guil- 
lermo Miller, after having filled the enemy with 
terror on every occasion on which he had the good 
fortune to meet with him. This praiseworthy chief, 
who separated from the head-quarters with only a 
company of cazadores, has performed prodigies of 
valour and military skill. He advanced with .only 
three soldiers and three peasants to the valley of Vitor, 


twelve leagues from Arequipa, where, after a most ° 


painful journey through high and broken ground, he 
completely overcame a party of the enemy, taking 
the Lieutenant-Colonel Vidal, who commanded it, 
and ten dragoons, prisoners. With his small force 
he passed through numerous places, without the hos. 
tile division, consisting of more than one thousand 
men, which was always in front of him, daring to 
attack him; on the contrary, it repeatedly retreated; 
dreading to be destroyed by our valiant troops. In 
the vicinity of Nasca, he pursued a party of fifty-six 
men, commanded by Colonel Olachea: with a very 
small number of soldiers he overtook him, and cap- 
tured eighteen prisoners and a considerable quantity 
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of arms of every kind. The coward Olachea succeeded 

in escaping in company with the sub-delegate, Rivero, 
by means of their good horses, but all their baggage 
remained in our hands*, At last, being obliged to 
embark by a serious illness that attacked him, and 
.the brig which attended his movements having lost 
-her last anchor in the .port of Acari, and the vessel 
as well as the boats being in very bad condition, he 
proceeded towards the port of Callao. 

‘¢ Jn this campaign he has not only manifested sin- 
gular courage, but he has also given proofs of un- 
common skill. He traversed the country in the midst 
of a numerous enemy, astonishing them by the cele- 
rity of his well-concerted movements. But the most 
admirable part of all this is, that during the whole 
time he was near them, he succeeded in concealing 
the number of his forces in such a manner that it was 
thought they amounted to two battalions. Without 
considering the actions which he bravely maintained, 
his march alone has been of great importance. An 
opportune movement is sometimes worth more than 
’ great triumphs. The glory which the retreat from 
Asia gave to Xenophon was as great as that which 
Themistocles acquired by the victory of Salamis. 

‘*¢ Not less worthy of eulogium is the conduct of 
this honourable and valorous chieftain towards the 
_ inhabitants of the places occupied by his troops. Not 
* the least extortion was practised on them; and he 
succeeded in securing the love of all, by the rigorous 
discipline he maintained: thus consolidating more 


* In the Gaceta de Lima, dated 18th March, Colonel Muller gives the merit 
of the affair with Olachea to Captain Valdivia exclusively, 


yes 
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and more the opinion in favour of independence, he 
has practically shown the difference between mer- 
cenary troops and free men.. The first,.having no 
other motive than lucre, apply themselves solely to 
desolation and pillage. The second, who combat 
only for liberty, employ all their force and victories 
in favour of the people. ‘The former conquer to de- 
stroy and oppress humanity; the latter to dispense 
their favours wherever they direct their steps.” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


if 


Description of the desert poast of Peru.—Shipwreck and suffer- 

ings of the Granaderos 4 Caballo—Local traditions —The 
‘ Junta Gubernativa deposed —Riva-Aguero named president of 
_ the republic.—Position of the royalists.—Another expedition 
‘ sails to the Puertos Intermedios—Royalists advance upon 
_Lima,—Patriots retire to Callao—Canterac enters Lima,— 

General Sucre invested with supreme command,—Riva-Aguero 
_ displaced. 


. As the operations which have been so minutely 
described were performed in a country little known, 
and very different from any part of Europe, it may 
not be out of place to give a sketch of its features, 
and of some of its peculiarities. 

~ The coast of Peru consists of a line of sandy desert, 
five hundred leagues in length, the breadth varying 
from seven to above fifty miles, as the several branches 
of the Andes approach to, or recede from, the shores 
of the PacificOcean. Nothing can exceed its dreary, 
arid aspect, or equal the comfortless effect produced 
on the mind of the mariner when he first catches 
sight of this apparently dismal country. The de- 
sert’s breadth presents great inequalities of surface, 
and has the appearance of having once formed a part 
of the bed of thé adjoining ocean. . Were it not for 
the stupendous back ground, which gives to every 
other object a comparatively diminutive outline, the 
sand hills might sometimes be called mountains. The 
long line of desert is intersected byrivers and streams, 
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which are seldom less than twenty, or more than 
eighty or ninety miles apart. The narrow strips on 
each bank of every stream are peopled in proportion 
to the supply of water. ‘During the rainy season in 
the interior, or from the melting of the snows upon. 
the Andes, the great rivers upon the coast swell pro- 
digiously, and cau be crossed only by means of a 
balsa, which is a raft or frame-work, fastened upon 
four bull-hides sewed up, made air-tight, and filled 
with wind. A few of the large rivers reach the sea, 
but most of those of the second order are consumed 
in irrigating the cultivated patches, or are absorbed 
by the encompassing desert, where it never rains; 
where neither birds, beasts, nor reptiles, are ever’ 
seen, and where a blade of vegetation never grew.: 
Sometimes a rill of water bubbles up, and is lost 
within the space of a hundred yards. Very often the 
banks of rivers are too steep and rugged to admit of 
the water being applied to the purposes of irrigation ; 
consequently the surrounding country cannot be cul- — 
tivated. No stranger can travel from valley to valley;: 
as the inhabited strips are inappropriately called, 
without a guide; for the only indication that the 
desert has been trodden before is an occasional cluster 
of bones, the remains of beasts of burden that have 
perished. The sand is frequently raised into im-. 
mense clouds by the wind, to the great annoyance oof: 
the traveller, who generally rides with his face muf- 
fled up. When he becomes fatigued, or his animal 
jaded, he dismounts, and, if the sun shines, he spreads: 
his poncho between the fore and hind legs of his 
horse or mule, and lies down under the only shade 
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to be obtained in the shrubless waste. It is a very 
curious sight to behold a regiment of cavalry re- 
posing in this manner. On approaching Arequipa 
from the coast, the desert is thickly sprinkled with 
médanos, which are mounds of sand raised by ed- 
dying winds, that extend their influence several 
leagues from the mountain ridges. The médanos 
are in the shape of a crescent, the interior face of 
which is six or eight fect high, and nearly perpen- 
dicular, the outer front sloping like a glacis, and 
’ the horns diminishing to a very fine point. Whatever 
may be the dimensions of a médano, it always assumes 
this form, until, upon approaching nearer to the 
line of mountains, it gradually loses its symmetry. 
In the immediate vicinity of the Cordillera these 
formations cease. The médanos create an cx- 
tremely irksome labyrinth to the vaquianos, who, 
from their repeated shiftings, have no species of 
clue by which to direct their course. Between Payta 
and Piura, about a league or two from the latter 
place, there is also an extent of desert covered 
with médanos, which are situated at the same 
distance from the range of the Cordillera as those 
near Arequipa. On the road from Arequipa to Ya- 
rabamba columns of dust, from fifty to two hundred 
feet in height, are raised by whirlwinds. Let the 
traveller ‘turn which way he will, some of these co- 
lumns are constantly before him. He is sometimes 
caught in one; butas they last only a minute or two, 
and as it is an easy matter to gallop out of them, no 
inconvenience. arises. 

The obstacles to moving a body of troops from 
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one point to another in this country can only be 
appreciated by military men who have had to con- 
tend against them. But description, unaccompanied 


by a statement of facts, will fall short of conveying | 


even a faint idea of the horrors of the desert, where 
a puff of wind obliterates, in a moment, the footmarks 
of a column of soldiers. 

It is not a rare circumstance for the most ex- 
perienced vaquianos, or guides, to lose themselves. 
In that case, terror instantly reduces them to a 
state of positive insanity, and unless they recover the 
path by chance, or are fortunate enough to see other 
travellers loom above the horizon, they inevitably 
perish, and their fate is no more known than that of 
a ship which founders unseen in the distant occan. 
They are nevertheless very expert, - and regulate 
their course by circumstances unobservable to the 
casual traveller. When Miller galloped across the 
desert of Siguas, ten leagues in breadth, he expressed 
some doubts to the guides, as to whether they were 
in the proper direction. ‘They told him that, so 
long as a bright star which they pointed out was in 
sight, there was no danger of their losing themselves, 
and remarked that, as the wind always blew from the 
same quarter, they had only to keep the breeze in 
their left eye, to make the valley of Vitor. How- 
ever, detachments, and even entire corps of the 


army, have often been known to lose themselves for 


a considerable time. 

When the remains of Alvarado’s army were 
on the passage from the Puertos Intermedios to 
Lima, in 1823, a transport conveying above three 
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hundred cavalry grounded, and went to pieces twelve 
leagues south of Pisco, ‘and fourteen leagues west 
of Ica, All hands escaped on shore; but, in 
attempting to find their way to Pisco, they lost 
themselves. for thirty-six hours, and became bewil- 
dered by despair. On the wreck being known at 


Pisco, a regiment of -cavalry was ordered out with a 


supply of water, to pick up the wanderers. The 
commanding officer of the wrecked soldiers, Colonel 
Lavalle, was one of the survivors, and has recounted 
the sufferings of the party in that dreadful calamity. 
He had with him an orderly who had fought by 
his side at Chacabuco, Maypo, Nasca, Rio-Bamba, 
Pasco, and Pinchincha, and who had on one occasion 
_saved the colonel’s life at the risk of his own, but 
who was now as insensible to the distresses of his 
master as to those of his comrades. Overcome by 
fatigue, the unfortunate men would sometimes drop 
upon the burning surface, and tear up the sand in 
search of water with agonizing fury. After proceeding 
some leagues, a few date-trees were discovered at a 
distance, near the roots of which water is always to 
be found. A feeble cry of joy issued from the 
parched tongues of the foremost. It was not given 
to encourage those in the rear, but was an involun- 
tary expression of internal feelings, animated by a 
glimpse of the palms towering in the distance. All 
in sight immediately quickened their pace, but num- 
bers fell lifeless before they could reach the much- 
desired place. ‘Those who had strength enough left 
to arrive there began to excavate, and found water, 
which however was scarce and muddy. The rush of the 
almost breathless throng rendered it at first impos. 
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sible for any to satisfy the cravings of their thirst. 
Beyond the friendly palms none had the courage’ to 
advance, but dropped or spread themselves around 
in fixed and mute despair, no one thinking more of — 
his fellow-sufferers than if he alone lay panting in 
the desert. Even those thoughts of home, of family, 
and of friends, which are the last to quit their hold 
upon the memory at the hour of death in a foreign 
land; even those tender recollections appeared to 
have vanished from every mind. At length the 
hussars sent from Pisco appeared in sight. Inde- 
scribable emotions of joy were felt, rather than ex- 
pressed; for all had by this-time become nearly 
speechless. Their first joyful emotions were chilled 
by unutterable anxieties, lest their hoped-for de- 
liverers should not shape their course towards the 
date-trees, and all were too weak for even one to 
stand up and make a signal. They could turn their 
glazed eyes upon the horsemen, and form a silent hopes 
but that was all, for not a word was spoken. ‘They 
were, however, at last delivered from a state of fright-_ 
ful suspense by the arrival of the hussars, who poured 
water down the burning throats of the men as they 
lay extended on the ground, unable to stir, or to ask 
for the delicious draught, or to give thanks for it, ex- 
cepting by an expression of delight which faintly 
beamed on their features. Many drew their last 
breath before relief could be administered, and nearly 
one hundred unburied corpses, which strewed the 
dreary waste, will, for ages, mark the calamitous route.: 
It is not an unusual circumstance for soldiers to 
drop down dead, or to see the blood gush out from 
their ears and nostiuls ay they march, sometimes, 
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ankle deep in sand. On one occasion, six hundred 
men marched from Arica to the valley of Lluta, only 
four leagues distant: six men died on the way, and 
forty more would. have perished, had they not been 
immediately relieved by copious bleeding. 

Perhaps nothing will more clearly convey an idea 
of the distance between one habitable spot and an- 
other, or the stupendous ‘inequalities of the inter- 
vening ground, than quotations from local traditions, 
which state that between Atico and Chaparra there 
is a valley inhabited, as is supposed, by descendants 
of the ancient Peruvians, and which was unexpectedly 
fallen in with by one Navarro, of Chaparra, who, 
having lost his way, came upon it in the night. 
He saw lights, and heard voices, but was afraid to 
descend into the valley. He reported the circum- 
stance when he arrived home, and several parties 
afterwards set out upon a journey of discovery, but 
without success. This was-related by Don Juan 
de Neira y Caravajal, living at Chaparra in 1822, 
who remembered Navarro, and had often heard him 
mention the circumstance. 

It is also asserted, that there is another unknown 
valley between Chorunga and Majes, which, like the 
first mentioned, was once seen by chance, and which 
has also baffled every attempt to discover it a second: 
time with sufficient force to ensure egress; it being 
supposed that any person entering singly would be 
immediately slain, or detained for life. 

These accounts are not generally believed by those 
dwelling in the neighbourhood, and best qualified to 
form a correct opinion; but the bare admission, by 
people accustomed to ecaploie the most uninviting 
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regions in search of mines, of the’ possibility of the 
existence of such valleys, may give some notion of this 
extraordinary country, where the works of nature are 
upon a scale equally grand, terrific, and sublime. 


Reverting to, the narrative, it is now necessary to’ 


state the occurrences which had taken place at Lima 
‘and its vicinity. It has already been mentioned, 
that the plan of the campaign of 1822 was, for the 
army under Arenales to threaten the royalists in the 
valley of Xauxa, and thereby prevent any reinforce- 
ments being sent from thence to the south, to the 


support of Valdez; or if succours were sent, then 


Arenales was to push forward, and act-boldly'on the 


offensive. He, however, did not advance beyond a 


few leagues from Lima, notwithstanding he was well 
aware that Canterac had withdrawn great part of his 
forces from Huancdyo, for the express purpose of 
forming a junction with Valdez, leaving General 
Loriga with less than three thousand royalists in the 
valley of Xauxa. 

The inactivity of the army of observation, . en so 
that under Arenales was called, produced the effect 
of exciting clamorous discontent against-the go- 
verning junta, Arenales alleged that he could ob- 
tain neither shoes nor great coats, which he deemed 
indispensable to cross the Andes. ‘The extreme 
apathy and indecision of the junta, and the per- 
nicious consequences of their Jukewarm measures, 
some became evident, and wrought the downfall of 
the triumvirate soon after the reverses of Alvarado 
were known at Lima. 

On ‘the 26th of February, 1823, the chiefs and 


oficers of the any of obscivation, headed by Ge- 


w 
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neral Santa Cruz, second in command, set forth, in 
an animated and forcible remonstrance to congress, 
the cause to which they attributed the reverses of 
the state, and significantly recommended the legis- 
lative body to nominate Colonel Don José de la 
Riva-Aguero to be president of the republic. Con- 
‘gress demurred. On the following day the army 
was formed at Balconcillo, outside the walls of Lima, 
from whence Santa Cruz sent a second recommenda- 
tion, to proclaim his friend, Riva-Aguero, without 
further procrastination: a request so forcibly backed 
Was immediately complied with. The second batta- 
lion of the Legion did not form with the rest of 
thearmy. The manly, judicious, and proper conduct 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Videla was not approved of ; 
and when the desired change had been effected, he 
was removed from the command of his battalion, 
which fell into disfavour for the very reason which 
ought to have raised it in esteem. 

Arenales having suddenly withdrawn and sailed for 
Chile, Santa Cruz assumed the chief command of 
the Peruvian army. Colonel Gamarra was appointed 
chief of the staff, and Colonel Don Ramon Herrera 
was named minister of war by Riva-Aguero. It is 
remarkable that these four persons, occupying 
the highest offices in the state, should have held 
commissions from the king of Spain for some time 
after San Martin had made good his fvoting in Peru, 
and at a period eleven years subsequent to the com- _ 
mencement of the revolution; thus verifying the 
parable, that those who come at the eleventh hour 
receive as much as those who ‘have borne the bur- 
den and heat of the day.” 
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|. These changes, however, produced general satis- 
faction, Riva-Aguero displayed great activity. Santa 
Cruz succeeded in bringing the army to a high state 
of efficiency, both in numbers and discipline. For 
the first time, the Peruvian soldiers were commanded 
by a Peruvian, and this produced a feeling of nation- 
ality highly favourable to their cause. Santa Cruz is © 
a native of Guarina (near La Paz), and son of the 
Cacica Caluamani, a noble Indian lady. 

The Buenos Ayrean general, Don Enrique Mar- 
tinez, who joined in the intrigue to remove the junta 
gubernativa, paid the penalty of his officiousness. 
He had been influenced by the hope of still holding 
the office of commander-in-chief, but he now saw-his 
authority limited to the control of the few Buenos 
Ayreans who had escaped with him from Ilo, although 
he still retained the pompous title of general-in-chief 
of the united army. | | 

On the 8th of April, 1823, Santa:‘Cruz was pro- 
moted to the rank of general of division, and Colonels 
Gamarra, Pinto, Miller, and Herrera, to that of ge- 
nerals of brigade. Miller retained, at his own re- 
quest, the command of the Legion; the men. who 
returned with him to Lima being incorporated in the 
second battalion, which now mustered nearly eight 
hundred strong. 

After the expulsion of the patriots from the Puertos 
Intermedios, the royalists concentrated about nine 
thousand effective men in the valley of Xauxa, under 
Canterac; fifteen hundred were left in the depart- 
ment of Arequipa; about the same number were 
in garrison at Puno, La Paz, &c. ‘The division of 
Olaticta, fiom two to three thousand stiong, was in 
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Upper Peru. Cuzco continued to be the seat of the 
vice-regal government, whence the royalist army re- 
ceived recruits and resources in abundance. 

The gloom which had darkened the prospects of 
the patriots, by the defeats of Torata and Moquegua; 
~—by the unsettled state of Chile;—by the anarchy 
which prevailed in the provinces of Rio de la Plata; 
—by the differences between Peru and Colombia, ori- 
ginating in the annexation of Guayaquil to the latter 
state; and by the party spirit which existed in congress ; 
all encouraged Canterac to move upon the capital. 

The president Riva-Aguero demanded the opinion 
in writing of the general officers as to the military 
operations it was expedient to adopt, and convened a 
council of war. It was decided that Santa Cruz, 
who had now five thousand regulars of Peru, should 
embark and make another effort in the Puertos In- 
termedios. ‘The occasion appeared favourable, be- 
cause the royalists, disbelieving the possibility of the 
patriots making any other attempt in that quarter, 
had directed all their views towards Lima, by the 
capture of which Canterac expected to strike a de- 
cisive blow. In the mean time about three thousand 
Colombian troops arrived at Lima from Guayaquil. 

The exertions of Riva-Aguero were indefatigable. 
He obtained the valuable assistance of the most 
powerful and influential foreign merchants, and of 
those of the country. Measures were taken to ren- 
der the ill-fated loan, which had been partly raised in 
London, available ; contracts were entered into; the 
fitting out of transports for the intended expedition 
went on night and day; and General Bolivar was 
invited to Peru, where General Sucre had aheady 
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arrived as a diplomatic agent from the government 
of Colombia. : 

Santa Cruz having, by extraordinary exertions and 
activity, completed his preparations for the projected 
expedition, the troops destined for that service em- 
barked at Callao, and sailed between the 14th and 
25th of May. This liberating army of the south 

consisted of 

mai battalion of \ Lieutenant-Colonel Cerdeiia. 

the Legion, ; 


Battalion of | Ticutenant-Colonel Alegre *, 


Cazadores, 
Nov ip Colonel Elespuru. 
2; Lieutenant-Colonel Garcon. 
4, Colonel Pardo Zela. | 2 
6, Col. the Marquess of San Migu 
Regiment of 
Hussars of the ¢Colonel Brandsen. 
‘Legion, ; 


Two skagliag Colonel Placencia. 
of Lanzeros, 


Eight field-pieces, Licutenant-Colonel Morla. 
Amounting in all to rather more than five thousand 
Peruvians. The convoy, after an unusually short 
passage, rendezvoused off Iquique on the 15th of 
June, 1823. 

Although it had been currently rumoured, for 
some time, that the royalists assembled in the valley 
of Xauxa were positively to march upon Lima, and 
although these reports were confirmed by information 
which the government received through trustworthy 


* Killed (1827) at his natave placc, Maldonado, a pait of the Banda Onricntal, 
in an affan with the Brazilians, 
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agents, yet it could scarcely be believed that Canterac 
would commit the error of descending to the capital 
whilst the important provinces of the south, left 
almost unprotected, were threatened by the expedition 
under Santa Cruz. But the truth is, Canterac, 
still conceiving it impossible for the patriots to have 
embarked more than a few hundred recruits at Callao, 
and that merely to divert his attention from Lima, 
determined not to deviate from his plan of marching 
upon that capital, many residents of which, attached 
to the Spanish cause, had involuntarily contributed 
to deceive him by false accounts. Indeed so well and 
expeditiously had the embarkation of the troops under 
Santa Cruz been conducted, that few Limefios knew 
what corps, or how many men, had proceeded to the 
south. Canterac broke up from his cantonments on 
the 2d of June, and traversed the Andes. 

Notwithstanding this movement had been fore- 
seen, yet upon its being carried into execution, the 
greatest consternation and alarm prevailed at Lima. 
The government and members of congress who 
had protested that they would defend the city, or 
be buried’ in its ruins, now only thought how to 
escape the impending danger. 
' A council of war, composed of general officers, at 
which Riva- Aguero presided, was held at the palace. 
Sucre, the Colombian envoy, was elected commander- 
in-chief of the forces, and it was determined that, on 
account of disparity of numbers, Lima should he 
abandoned. Miller was sent with a squadron of 
cavalry and some montoneros to reconnoitre the 
royalists. He returned on the third day. 
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On the 18th of June, Canterac entered Lima with 
nine battalions, nine squadrons, and fourteen pieces 
of artillery; in all nine thousand men, well equipped; 
well disciplined, and extremely fine troops. ' 

Sucre retired under the profection of the guns of 
Callao. His force consisted of about threé thousand 
Colombians, one thousand Buenos Ayreans (the rém- 
nant of the army of the Andes), and one thousand 
militia of Peru. Colonel Lavalle, with the regiment 
of Granaderos a Caballo, was ordered to Chancay, 
He was accompanied by many emigrants and some 
gucrrilla parties. 

Riva-Aguero retired vith the congress to Callao, 
now closely invested, and. where the deputies con- 

tinued their sittings, in a small church, After much 
boisterous discussion, Sucre was named supreme 
military chief, with powers little short of a dictator: 
ship, a step imperiously demanded by the critical 
situation, of the patriots. 

On the 20th of June, Canterac made a recon- 
noissance of the fortress, forming the whole of his 
troops in line within range of the castles. Whilst the 
light troops on both sides were briskly skirmishing, 
Miller, who was reconnoitring, was called to by a 
Spanish officer, Colonel Ameller, whom he had often 
seen at the outposts of the royalist army : after passing 
the usual salutations, he said, ‘ Your friend Loriga, 
is close at hand:” he called to him, and Loriga im. 
mediately galloped down. The two friends, who had, 
both become generals since their last meeting, held, 
a conversation for a quarter of an hour, in advance, 
of the respective outposts, which continued their fire, 
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as did the artillerymen in the castles, without mo- 
lesting them. Loriga, on taking leave, laughingly 
inquired after his friend Sanchez of No. 4 of Chile. 

Two companies of the battalion Voltigeros dis- 
played great valour and discipline during the skir- 
mishing. ‘They were opposed in extended files and 
within pistol-shot to two battalions of royalists. A 
little before sunset, Canterac retired to his former 
position at Mirones, halfway between Callao and Lima. 

It often occurred that members of the same family 
fought on different sides, and they frequently saluted - 
or upbraided each other during a temporary cessa- 
tion of firing. On the present occasion, Captain 
_Negreiros, of the independent service, approached 
the royalist line, and placing himself behind a mud 
wall, called out to the Spaniards, ‘“ Where is old 
Negreiros, one of your rascally lieutenant-colonels? | 
Tell him that his‘son Manuel is here, and that if I 
lay hold. of:him, I shall be happy to hang him up to 
the first tree, as a worthless Saracen.” A volley from 
a Spanish piquet was the reply, and Negreiros, 
being rather nearer to them than he expected, crawled 
‘away. -The father had before saluted the son ina 
similar manner, for they never came within hail with- 
out exchanging torrents of abuse. ‘The father after- 
wards became prisoner of war, and was treated by 
the son with the greatest kindness. Indeed, not- 
withstanding his hatred of the royalists, he always 
devoted a part of his pay to the maintenance of his . 
mother and sister, who were zealous adherents to the 
king. . es an | : 

Callao was crowded with emigrant merchants and 
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families,“ and, notwithstanding the enemy’s , being 
so near, the time was spent very gaily. ‘The amiable 
and accomplished lady of Commodore Stewart, of the 
United States ship T° franklin, gave pleasant evening 
parties on board ship. 

On the 22d of June, congress divested Rivals 
of his authority, and decreed that a passport should 
‘be furnished to enable him to retire from the terri- 
tory of the republic. He was permitted, however, 
by Sucre, to go to Truxillo, whither the. members 
of congress were ordered to repair. Sucre was.there- 
fore left in undisturbed command. er 

This officer, who has since per forméd sO éouspieu: 
ous a part in the termination of the war of indepen- 
dence, was born in 1793, at Cumana in Venezuela. 
His stature is rather below the middle size. His 
countenance, though not handsome, is vivacious, and 
his manners are refined and pleasmg. He was edu- 
cated at Caracas, and entered.the army in 1811, and 
served with credit under the orders of the celebrated 
Miranda. He afterwards became favourably known 
for activity, intelligence, and valour, under the brave 
Piar. . From 1814 to 1817 Sucre served in the staff 
of the Colombian army, and displayed the zeal and 
talent which characterize him. Sucre was afterwards 
appointed to the command of a division sent to 
assist the province of Guayaquil. He met with’a 
severe check at Huachi, but succeeded in obtaining 
an armistice, which was in effect a victory. It enabled 
the Peruvian division, under Santa Cruz, to form a 
junction, and, both united, achieved the decisive 
victory of Pinchincha. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


‘Expedition of General Santa Cruz.—Lands at Arica.—Marches 

‘. to Upper Peru —Royalists abandon Lima.—General Sucre 
embarks for Chala.—Enters Arequipa.—Affair of Zepita.— 
Disasters of the patriots—Their re-embarkation.—General 
Miller retreats by land to Lima.—The viceroy makes a new 
disposition of his forces. 


‘ Iv has been stated that the expedition under Santa 
Cruz united off Iquique on the 15th of June, 1823. 
The general caused a detachment of four hundred 
men to sail to Arica, to surprise two troops of 
royalist cavalry stationed in the valley of Asdpa, 
a league inland. The patriot commanding officer, 
Colonel Elespuru, acted with such promptitude and 
boldness that, in the night of the 16th, he succeeded 
in making the whole royalist party prisoners; two 
hundred and: thirty-nine horses and two hundred 
and twenty-three mules also fell into his hands. 
‘On the 17th, Santa Cruz himself arrived at Arica, 
and on the following day all the troops were on shore. 
Some cavalry immediately took possession of ‘Tacna. 
Colonel Pardo de Zela sailed with two companies to 
Quilca, to cause a diversion,-by preventing the gar- 
rison of Arequipa from annoying the left flank of 
Santa Cruz on his march to the interior. The gencral, 
with commendable activity, lost not a moment in ad- 
vancing to Moquegua, where he made the necessary 
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dispositions to carry into effect ne plan of opera- 
tions. 

Having formed his army into two divisions, one 
of ‘which was placed under the orders of General 
Gamarra, second in command, the general-in-chief 
marched from Torata with the first, on the 23rd of 
July, by the Cordillera of Iscuchaca, towards the 
Desaguadero. Gamarra set out on: the same day 
from Tacna, with the second division, towards Oruro, 
by the route of Tacora and San Andres de Machaca. 
These long marches were effected without any other 
sufferings than those arising from the severity of the 
cold, and the nature of the route over mountainous 
deserts. Santa Cruz~ obtained possession of the 
bridge of the Inca, across the Desaguadero, on the 
29th of July, and-occupied the city of La Paz on the 
7th of August. The small garrison retired, aban- 
doning all their military stores. The division of Ga- 
marra arrived at Calamarca on the 10th of August, 
where his advance drove back General Olafieta, 
who, with fifteen hundred men, was marching from 
Potosi, unapprised of the movements of the patriots. 
Gamarra contented himself with proceeding to Oruro, 
where he found several pieces of artillery, and a quan- 
tity of military stores, and Olafieta was i ce to 
escape to Potosi. 

Previous to Gamarra’s entering Oruro, he was 
joined by the active guerrilla leader Colonel Lanza, 
with six hundred men, who had maintained himself 
six years with admirable constancy against every 
effort of the Spaniards to expel him from the oe 
east of La Paz,-. 
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- To the unceasing exertions and decision of Santa 
Cruz the promising prospects before him must be 
attributed. To use his own expression, “ Fortune 
preceded his steps.’ Indeed, she favoured him on 
every side. Activity, boldness, and enterprise are 
generally favoured by Fortune; whilst she abandons 
sloth, timidity, and indecision. Colonel Urdiminea, 
with a thousand men, was a few leagues north of 
Jujuy, ready to make a diversion upon Potosi; and 
Arenales, who had a few months before left Peru, 
and now become governor of Salta, was making every 
effort to move forward with a body of gauchos for 
the same purpose. ‘Three squadrons of the royalists 
had been defeated at Pisco by the Peruvian monto- 
neros, assisted by a detachment of granaderos a 
caballo, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Bogado. 
In short, every thing seemed to concur in crowning 
Santa Cruz’s undertaking with success. But it is 
now necessary to return to the royalist army under 
Canterac, which we left investing Callao. 

That general having learnt the rapid progress of 
Santa Cruz in Upper Peru, and that his army, instead 
of consisting of a few hundreds, actually amounted 
to several thousand efficient troops, despatched, 
on the 30th of June, General Valdez, with the 
battalions Gerona, ‘Centro, Cantabria, four hundred 
cavalry, and two field-pieces, to co-operate with the 
viceroy, Carratala, and Ollaiicta. e 

General Sucre being unfettered by the recent poli- 
tical changes, exerted himself to send from Callaothree 
thousand men to act against Cuzco or Arequipa, or to 
co-operate with Santa Cruz, as circumstances might 
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render most expedient. This expedition consisted 
of the following corps : ss 
Peruvians. 120 cavalry. 
¢ Battalion No. 4 (skeleton). 
Chilenos. 1 company of artillery. 
. i 180 cavalry. 
Battalion Pinchincha. 
. Vencedores. 
Colombians. ————— Voltigeros 
(formerly Numancia); 
— 50 cavalry. 
The cavalry and artillery with General Miller 
sailed from Callao, on the 4th of July: the remainder 


of the troops followed with Generals Lara, Alvarado, 


and Pinto, ‘The place of disembarkation was Chala. 

Canterac finding he could effect nothing decisive 
against the castles of Callao, and perceiving that 
Sucre had sent transports with the troops to the 
south, evacuated Lima on the 17th of July, and 
marched for Huancavelica. General Martinez, with 
the remains of the army of the Andes, was directed 
to follow him up; but Canterac retired unmolested: 

The capital being once more in the hands of the 
patriots, and Sucre determining to place himself at 
the head of the expedition which had sailed for 


Chala, delegated his powers to the Marquess of Torre _ 


Tagle, and sailed on the 20th of July. The congress, 
previous to its proceeding to T ruxillo, had directed 
that Santa Cruz should obey the orders of Sucre, 
The royalists, flushed with their former successes, 
had latterly conducted themselves with great arro- 
gance, and Canterac assumed a tone which eyen the 
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viceroy himself had never adopted. ‘ Insurgents,” 
“rebels,” ‘traitors,’ were the epithets used when 
alluding to the patriots; and scurrilous public papers 
teemed with sanguinary threats. On the preceding 
28rd of March, General Canterac, being then at 
Huancayo, had addressed an official communication 
to the republican government at Lima, intimating 
that for the future he should be under the necessity 
of carrying into execution the decree of his most 
catholic majesty, which peremptorily ordered that no 
quarter should be given to foreigners in the service 
of the insurgents! Strange to say, the then presi- 
dent, Riva-Aguero, took no notice of this threat in 
his spiritless reply of the 15th of April: but he per- 
mitted some foreign officers to insert an article in- 
the Lima Gazette of the 1st of May, announcing their 
willingness to accede to the terms of future hostilities 
as proposed by Canterac, and promising to treat with 
reciprocity any subjects of his most catholic majesty 
whom the chances of war might place within their 
power, not excepting even Canterac himself. The 
following translation of a letter written by Canterac, 
whilst investing Callao, to Rodil, the governor of 
Lima, and of a decree issued by the viceroy, will show 
the line of policy by which the royalists were guided 
at that time. 

“* My esteemed Rodil,—lIt is not advisable that 
the decrees published at Lima should -be current in 
Europe, as will necessarily be the case if the first 
printed copies are circulated; and for this reason 
Camba goes to see how he can fill up the first number. 
I therefore repeat, that in public papers we must not 
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mention such decrees, as manifest violent measures, 
and which are in contradiction to what is said of the 
adhesion of the people. The dragoons from Lima 
haye not yet made their appearance here, avian 
waits their arrival, 
‘¢ Your most affectionate friend; 
(Signed) ** CANTERAC.” 


‘‘ This government being desirous of providing 
against every possible evil, not only to the inhabitants 
in general of these provinces, but even to those quar- 
ters unfortunately now occupied by the invaders, 
notifies, that all foreign goods and effects, found in 
such places on the entry of the national forces, shall 
be irrevocably confiscated for the benefit of the public; 
according to the laws which regulate us in such cases ; 
and that this notice may be made known to all, it is 
hereby ordered to be printed and circulated in the 
government gazette. 

** Cuzco, 20th January, 1822. 
(Signed) « JosE DE LA SERNA.” 


Until the battle of Moquegua, the royalists had 
limited their views to the preservation of Peru. T’rom 
the date of that victory, their hopes became more 
comprehensive. ‘They thenceforward reckoned upon 
eventually reducing the whole of South America to 
submission. “They had gone so far as to settle 
amongst themselves who had the fairest chance of 
being nominated viceroys of Peru, Buenvs Ayres, 
New Granada, and captains-general of Chile, &c. 
Even an expedition to Mexico was contemplated ; 
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nor did they, it seems, relinquish such pleasing 
speculations until they were dispelled by the battle 
of Ayacucho. 

On the 21st of July, General Miller landed at 
Chala, and immediately sent piquets to Atico, Cha- 
parra, Chaipi, and Acari, to collect horses and mules. 
On the 28th, a montonero party, with a few regulars, 
advanced to Pausa, and surprised the sub-delegate of 
that province, with an escort of sixty men, who, being 
forty leagues inland, hardly knew that an enemy was 
upon the coast ; so that the whole party was actually 
taken or dispersed whilst assisting at a bull-fight 
given by the municipality, in compliment to the sub- 
delegate’s wife, who had lately arrived there. 

On the 7th of August, Lieutenant-Colonel Raulet, 
who had been sent to Chumpi, skirmished with the 
rear-guard of Valdez,.then passing through San Juan 
de Lucanas, and in full march to Upper Peru: but 
Valdez would not be diverted from his object, and 
proceeded on his march. 

Sucre touched at Chala on the 1st of August. 
Miller rode back from Coracora to consult with him. 
It was arranged that the infantry should continue the 
voyage to Quilca, where Colonel Pardo de Zela had 
previously disembarked, and defeated a party sent 
against him from Arequipa; whilst the cavalry and 
a small detachment of infantry, with Miller, should 
proceed by land for the purpose of collecting supplies, 
Notwithstanding the devastated condition of the 
- provinces of Parinacochas, Carabeli, Camand, and 
Condesuyos, such was the undiminished enthusiasm 
of the inhabitants, that little difficulty was experi- 
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enced in obtaining horses, mules, and other resources, ’ 
to facilitate the movements of the infantry. So 
fatiguing was this service that Miller, upon arriving 
at Carabeli, was attacked by ague and fever, which 
confined,him to his bed for three days. Being some- 
what recovered, and anxious to surprise a royalist 
detachment stationed at Chuquibamba, he set out in 
a state of considerable debility, but rapidly regained 
his strength as he rode along. After an almost con- 
tinued march of about thirty-four leagues, he entered 
Chuquibamba on the second morning after his de- 
parture from Carabeli; but the royalists were warned 
of his advance, and saved themselves by flight. “In 
the course of the march of the patriots they halted 
for three hours at Apillon, near the Rio Grande. As 
they unsaddled, the rumbling noise of a distant earth- 
quake was heard. Some shocks were felt by the 
peasantry half an hour afterwards, but the soldiers 
were by this time so fast asleep that they were not to 
be disturbed by shocks or noises of earthquakes. On 
the 24th of August, Miller reached the valley of 
Majes, which contains many large villages, in some 
of which he had the satisfaction of making the per- 
sonal acquaintance of many respectable persons with 
whom he had been in epistolary communication, 
and from whom he had, on former campaigns, re- 
ceived much valuable information. Miller entered 
Aplao about ten at night, and went to the house of 
Don N. Garcia, where he found a large party debating 
upon the formalities necessary to be observed in their 
reception of the patriot chief. Some alarm, however, 
existed lest the royalists, who had fled from Chu- 
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quibamba, should have taken the direction of Aplao. 
As Miller’s person was unknown to the company as- 
sembled, he was supposed to be an aide-de-camp, and 
as such invited to assist in the deliberations, which he 
did with becoming gravity, and it was nearly'a quarter 
of an hour before they entertained a suspicion that 
their expected guest was already amongst them. Mes- 
sengers were immediately despatched to all then eigh- 
bours, and the party kept up till a late hour. After 
breakfast, on the following morning, a young lady, Dofia 
Juana de Cuello, sang a song which she had composed 


_ Inthe course of the night. On the 26th of August, 


Miller reached the valley of Siguas, where he found 
Sucre, who had disembarked at Quilca with the infantry, 

On the 28th of August, General Sucre, with his 
division, moved on to the valley of Vitor, where he 
halted for that night and the following day. On the 
29th, Miller, with one handred and fifty cavalry, and 
a few mounted infantry, was sent on in front, and 
entered Arequipa on the 30th, Colonel Ramirez, 


‘with six hundred infantry and two hundred cavalry, 


retired, after exchanging a few shots with an advanced 
party under Lieutenant-Colonel Don Isidoro Suares, 
supported by Lieutenant-Colonel Raulet. Ramirez 
supposed the patriot infantry to be at hand, while, 
in fact, it was twelve leagues in the rear, and did 
not enter Arequipa until the following day, with 
Sucre. Arequipa is a fine city, between the 16° 
and 17° south latitude, and in 72° of west longitude, 
It is about thirty leagues from the coast, and . 
has about thirty thousand inhabitants. The valley 
is broad, and contains the large and populous villages 
of Paucapata, Sabandia (famous for its baths), Cha- 
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carato, Mollevaya, Pocci, Quinquefia (or the verdant), 
Yara-bamba, Tiovaya, and othcrs. The warm baths 
of Jesus are about two leagues to the south. Wheat 
is produced in great plenty, and of a good quality. 
Strawberries, and other fruits of the temperate zone; 
are common. ‘The surrounding desert is limited by 
the Cordillera. At the distance of six or eight miles 
east of Arequipa is a conical mountain, the base of 
which may be about five leagues in circumference: 
on the summit is a crater which throws out smoke, 
unaccompanied by flame or cinders. A column of thin 
Vapour was issuing from the volcano during the whole 
time the patriots occupied Arequipa; this had con- 
tinued for some time. The mountain, being part 
of the fore-ground of the Andes, does not appear 
very lofty to the eye; but some Englishmen who 
climbed it spent two days in making an excursion to 
the summit, a task which has seldom been accom- 
plished, owing to the difficulties of the ascent. 

The river Chile flows through. the city, and is 
crossed by a handsome stone bridge. ‘The walls of 
the cathedral, of the convents, churches, and even of 
the houses, are of stone, and of great thickness, in 
order to provide against earthquakes, which are very 
frequent, and sometimes very destructive. 

Sucre received a communication from Santa Cruz, 
from which it appeared that the latter was so confident 
of success, that he evaded the acceptance of offers of 
co-operation which Sucre had transmitted to him 
from Chala. 

. In the meanwhile the indefatigable royalist General 
Valdez continued his route by Andahuaylas and Si- 
cuani to Puno; having, upon an average, marched 
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seven leagues a. day for fifty-seven successive -days. 
Santa Cruz had remained in quiet possession of that 
part of Upper Peru extending from the bridge of the 
Inca to Oruro; his own head-quarters being in his 


’ native town, La. Paz. Gamarra was at Oruro; so 


that the two divisions of the army were at the distance 
of fifty leagues from each other. But, when he learnt 
the approach of Valdez, Santa Cruz marched from 
La Paz to the bridge of the Inca, twenty leagues 
north of La Paz, and seventy of Oruro, in order to 
defend the passage of the Desaguadero, which he 


passed, leaving a detachment of each corps at the 


bridge, and continued his march to Zepita. Valdez 
left his own fatigued division at Sicuani, and, conti- 
nuing his route to Puno, took with him from that 
place the division of Carratala, and pushed on until 
he came in-front of Santa Cruz’s division at Zepita, 
The force with Valdez was as follows : 


Battalion Vitoria, 


Partidarios, | Total; 
Detachment of 1st regiment of infantry, > about’ 
700 cavalry, | 1800. ' 


4: field-pieces, . é 
| Santa Cruz had with him, 
Battalion . Legion, 
Cazadores, 
No. 2, 
4, 
400 cavalry, 3 fe 
2 field-pieces, . : 


Total, about 1600. 


An action took place. Colonel Cerdefia, while 
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leading on his battalion of the Legion, received a dan- 
gerouswound. On sccing their commander fall, the 
soldiers vacillated, and then fell back in disorder. 
The battalions, Cazadores, and No. 2, were com- 
pletely repulsed, and fled in confusion. Fortune ° 
seemed to have decided for the royalists, when a 
brilliant charge was made by Commandants Soulange 
and Aramburu, at the head of two squadrons of 
hussars of the Legion. ‘The colonel and. principal 
officers were foreigners; and, in conformity to the 
spirit of their declaration, addressed to _Canterac, in 
the Lima Gazette, they gave no quarter. Actuated 
by the same sentiments. as their officers, the men 
_ fought with desperate bravery, and turned the scale 
of victory*. Valdez was obliged to retrace his 
steps to Pomata. Santa Cruz re-crossed the Desa- ‘ 
guadero by the bridge, in order to be nearer to 
Gamarra, still at Oruro. 

Upon learning the disembarkation and progress of 
Santa Cruz, the viceroy had marched from Cuzco, 
and collected all his disposable force at Sicuani, 
where he waited the arrival of Valdez. His division 
having united with that left by Valdez, his excellency 
continued his march, with them to Puno, where he 
arrived on the 25th of August, and on the 28th came 
up with Valdez at Pomata, three days after the in- 
decisive affair of Zepita. 


* Shortly after the action, the viceroy sent a flag of truce, with a disavowal 
of the principle laid down by Canterac, and to adjust the differences out of what 
his excellency termed a misunderstanding. With characteristic generosity, La 
Serna released Colonel Cerdefia (a Spaniard by birth), who was left behind 
by the patriots on account of severe wounds, and who, after a protracted 
illness, resumed his post in the republican Peruvian army, where he served 
again with high distinction 
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The royalist infantry was formed into two divisions, 
the first under Carratala, the second under Villalobos; 
the cavalry was placed under the orders of Colonel 
Ferras. The viceroy assumed the chief command : 
Valdez was named chief of the staff, and second in 
command. ‘The royalist force amounted to about 
’. four thousand five hundred men. ‘The patriot divi- 
sions of Gamarra and Santa Cruz, including Lanza’s 
montoneros, and some other guerrilla parties that had 
been formed, did not in the whole fall short of seven 
thousand ;. but they were at a considerable distance 
from each other. Santa Cruz, however, began to 
fall back upon Oruro. 

Unable to follow Santa Cruz over the Dee ities 
by the bridge of the Inca, which was strongly de- 
fended by a ¢éte-de-pont, the viceroy made a detour 
on the right bank, by Guallicani, I'asacomo, Santiago 
de Machaca, to the ford of Calacota, where, on the 8rd. 
of September, the royal army crossed the Desaguadero 
on balsas. On the 4th, it advanced to the Hacienda 
del .Marques; on the 5th, to the Pampas of Viacha, 
- where they took some patriot stragglers: the troops 
of Santa Cruz, on their march to join Gamarra, 
having passed this place only twenty-four hours pre- 
viously. On the 6th the viceroy advanced to Cala- 
marca; on the 7th to Molinos; on the 8th to Sica- 
‘Sica ; on.the 9th to Panduro; on the 10th to Quere- 
rani; on the 11th to Sepulturas ; having performed 
a march of sixty-four leagues in eight days. This 
place is situated a little to the east of the road run- 
ning north and south from La Paz to Oruro, and 
two leagues from the latter place. The viceroy took 
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up a strong position, for the purpose of waiting the 
arrival of Olaiieta with about two thousand five hun- 
dred men from Potosi. 

Santa Cruz formed a junction with Gamarra on 
the 8th, near Oruro. The patriot commander states 
that he attempted to bring the viceroy to action, 
but that the latter manceuvred until he united 
his forces with those of Olafieta, at Sora-Sora, 
six leagues south-east of Oruro, on the 14th of 2 
tember. 

If Santa eka) instead of going to Oruro, had or- 
dered Gamarra to form a junction with himself-in the 
neighbourhood of Viacha, it would have given them 
the advantage of a safe retreat to Puno by the bridge 
of the Inca, which, defended by a small force, would 
have compelled the royalists to make another long 
detour, and have given Santa Cruz time to unite with 
Sucre from Arequipa. Or, if Santa Cruz had pre- 
ferred it, he might have retired to Potosi, and opened 
a@ communication with Urdiminea and Arenales, in 
the province of Salta. In either case he would have 
fallen back upon reinforcements .and resources: 
Unfortunately he did not decide upon any plan until 
a retreat to the coast became the only alternative. — 

On the same day on which the viceroy effected 
a junction with Olaiieta, Santa Cruz began his re- 
treat towards the bridge of the Inca, in the hope of 
meeting Sucre’s division, the co-operation of which 
he had a few weeks previously declined. ‘The roy- 
alists lost no time in following; and they came in 
‘sight of the retreating patriots on the morning of the 
17th, at Sica-Sica, as the latter were leaving the place. 
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Colonel Brandsen, at the head of the cavalry, which 
had so much distinguished itself at Zepita, covered 
the retreat to Ayo-Ayo (nine leagues distant), and 
kept the enemy in check; notwithstanding which, 
the loss of the patriots on this day’s march was very 
great, in baggage, and by desertion. After a halt of 
a few hours at. Ayo-Ayo, Santa Cruz would have 
complied with the wishes of his troops, and the ardent 
entreaties of many of his officers, and given battle; 
but, by some mismanagement, the artillery had taken 
the wrong road. This was particularly unfortunate; 
for the royalist pursuers were so much dispersed, in 
consequence of having marched thirty-nine leagues 
in three days, that had Santa Cruz made a stand, it 
was the intention of the viceroy to fall back again 
upon Sica-Sica, until he could re-advance with all his 
forces. This would have given Santa Cruz some 
days to halt, or to retire in good order, as well as to 
regain his artillery; and the dispirited soldiers would 
have‘recovered their lost confidence: but Santa Cruz 
continued his precipitate flight; the panic became 
general; insubordination followed; the artillery was 
abandoned, and a general dispersion took place. 

At Ayo-Ayo they experienced a dreadful snow 
storm, and many of the numerous stragglers of both 
sides perished from the inclemency of the weather. 
Such was the inability of the royalists to continue 
the pursuit, that the viceroy was compelled to re- 
main at Ayo-Ayo, from whence he detached Valdez 
with such. of the cavalry as were in a state to be sent 
forward, together with about eight hundred infantry. 
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On the night of the 18th, two hundred lancers were 
surprised. by an inferior force of royalists, and anni- 
hilated at Viacha. The commanding officer, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Navajas, and a few men, only escaped. 
To complete the ‘misfortune of the patriots, the 
officer left in charge of the ¢éte-de-pont at the Des- 
aguadero surrendered without making the slightest 
resistance, and thus left the passage of that river 
perfectly free, by the best and shortest road. ‘The 
fugitives of Santa Cruz took the road to Ilo by Santa 
Rosa and Moquegua, committing great depredations 
on the way. About one thousand three hundred men 
got on board the transports; three hundred of the 
hussars of the Legion, who embarked in one of these 
vessels, were captured by a. Spanish privateer, and 
sent to Chiloe. On the passage, nearly thirty officers 
of different corps were separated from the men, and 
transshipped to the privateer, which soon ‘afterwards 
foundered at sea. ‘The brave Soulange, Correa, and 
many other meritorious officers, amongst whom. was 
the Marquess of San. Miguel, perished, with every 
other soul on board. ‘Thus, out of severi thousand 
men, to which number Santa Cruz had augmented 
his force, less than one thousand returned to Lima. | 
Santa, Cruz himself went on board the O’Higgins, 
where the noble-minded Guise received his friend in 
adversity with redoubled attention. It is a pleasure 
to record, that when political jealousy occasioned 
a long and unjust imprisonment of the admiral at 
Lima, Santa Cruz manfully interceded with Bolivar 
at Potosi, at a time’ when to plead the cause of 
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Guise was not the shortest way to the favour of the 
Liberator. This trait reflects the highest credit upon 
ihe feclings of Santa Cruz. 

‘Colonel Lanza had been detached from the re- 
ene army of Santa Cruz so soon as it reached the 
vicinity of Sica-Sica. Lanza’s party, increased: by 
the accession of convalescents and stragglers to up- 
wards of one thousand men, directed its course to 
the mountains of Cochabamba. Olafieta having taken 
possession of La Paz on the 24th of September, left ° 
that city, and coming up with Lanza near Alzuri on 
the 16th of October, completely defeated him.’ A 
very small number escaped with Lanza to the moun- 
tains. . ! 

“ After the destruction of the army of Santa Cruz, 
the royalists directed their sole attention to the ex- 
_pulsion of Sucre; who, notwithstanding the disin- 
clination of Santa Cruz to admit of co-operation, was 
advancing towards Puno with the double object of 
supporting him in the event of a disaster, or of giving 
fuller effect to his successes. Upon arriving at Apo 
{twelve leagues from Arequipa), Sucre learned the 
total dispersion of the army of Santa Cruz, and the 
approach of the royalists. ‘The viceroy and Valdez 
were advancing from Puno, whilst Canterac, who had 
reached Cuzco with five thousand men, was con: 
tinuing hig march to Arequipa by the Despoblado. 
Sucre was therefore obliged to countermarch, to avoid 
coming in contact with so superior a force in his 
front, his retreat to the coast being, at the same time, 
‘endangered by the advance of Canterac. At the 
time that Sucre retired from Apo, Miller, with a 
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small escort, set out from the same place for the front, 
in order to obtain more ‘positive intelligenve of the 
movements of the royalists; His course lay over 
bleak table land, upon which was. here and there an 
Indian hut; at some of which he left a man or two, 
as their horses tired. About midnight he arrived; 
with only three followers, at the post-house of Pati 
(eight leagues from Apo), which had been deserted 
by its inhabitants. He learned from an Indian, 
casually passing, that the army of Valdez was still at 
a considerable distance; but that a party of sixty or 
eighty royalists were near at hand, Miller waited 
until daybreak in this cold uncomfortable spot, where 
nothing edible for man or beast was to be foutid. 
One soldier was appointed to take charge of the 
horses, while the other two stood sentry, in turn, 4 
little in advance. They had strict orders to listen 
attentively, and to report if they heard footsteps or 
the smallest noise. A small fire was made in one 
corner of the post-house; but with as little blaze 
as possible, lest it might serve as a bedcon to 
the enemy. Having spent a very dreary night, 
Miller set out with one of the soldiers, leaving the 
other two to follow him at sunset. As he had lefts 
relay at Apo, he changed horses there on his way 
back, and after having rode twenty leagues, he 
reached Arequipa before night set in. This fa 
tiguing journey brought on a fever that confined 
him to his bed. ae, Sy 
On the next day Sucre set out for Moquegua, 
where he had an interview with Santa Cruz and Ga. 
marra, then on their wav to get on board of ship at 
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Ilo. Sucre returned to Arequipa on the 6th of Oc- 
tober. The patriot infantry commenced their march 
for Quilca, but most of the cavalry remained in the 
city; a piquet being stationed at Cangallo, four 
leagues on the Apo road. Half way between Can- 
gallo and Apo there is a track called ef Botadero, 
which branches off to Arequipa, and reunites with 
the high road two miles from the town. The Boita- 
dero is the shortest way, but so difficult that it is 
seldom used excepting by pedestrians. Miller had 
strongly urged the propriety of a piquet being placed 
on this path, in addition to that at Cangallo; and 
repeated orders were given to one of the local au- 
thorities to send some mounted peasants there, but 
these orders were not obeyed. 

In the meantime the entrance of the royalists be- 
came every hour more and more certain, although 
they were not expected for three or four days. The 
partisans of royalty, in Arequipa, became imboldened 
in proportion to the closer proximity of their friends; 
while those addicted to the patriot cause were filled 
with dismay. Miller continued: so ill that it was 
considered impossible for him to accompany the 
retreating patriots, In this situation the personal 
attentions of the royalist, as well as of the patriot, 
party redoubled with increasing danger. The Spanish 
lady, at whose house he was billeted, offered: to se- 
crete him for a month, if necessary, and then to 
facilitate his escape by the assistance of her husband, 
a Spaniard, who was then with the royal army, and 
’ being at the head of the custom-house, possessed con- 
siderable influence. Other royalist friends provided 
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a litter, and mules were kept in attendance at his 
door, to move him off at a moment’s warning, in case 
he should decline the friendly offers of his hostess. 
. By this time the viceroy and Valdez, with their 
forces, had reached : Pati, whence they detached 
Colonel Ferras, at the head of one hundred:and fifty 
cavalry and two hundred and fifty well-mounteéd in- 
fantry, to advance with all possible speed to surprise 
the patriots remaining in Arequipa. Having passed 
Apo, Ferras took the path of ef Botadero; , but, 


losing his way from the darkness of the night, some 


of his men wandered to.Cangallo, which gave the 
alarm to the patriot piquet stationed there. But for 
this circumstance, Ferras would have entered ‘Are- 
quipa before daybreak, and, in all probability, would 
have succeeded in completely effecting his object : 
but an hour after daylight, on the 8th, Sucre heard 
of his approach. Miller, who had by this time sud- 
denly recovered, mounted his horse, and rode .out 
to reconnoitre. Soon after passing the suburbs, he 


discovered a few royalist infantry posted upon a knoll © 
in the desert south-east of Arequipa. They fired 


several shots, but all went over his head. He saw 
the main body, under Ferras, rapidly advancing, upon 
which he rode back into the town to make his report 
toSucre. Lieutenant-Colonel Rauletand hissquadron 
with much valour disputed the entrance of the enemy; 
but they were repulsed with considerable loss, and 
driven into the city. The patriots made some gal- 
lant charges in the streets, but were finally expelled. 
Sucre was in the great square when the royalists 
entered it. Before he quitted it, some of the clergy 
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and one or two of the municipality, who had made 
loud professions of patriotism, caused the church 
bells to ring a welcome to the entering royalists. At 
the same time these worthies displayed, from a 
balcony, the portrait of King Ferdinand. Sucre 
directed Miller to place himself at the head of the 
rear-guard of the retreating patriots, now reduced to 
one hundred and forty cavalry. With these he took 
the route which led to Uchumayo, across an open 
desert four leagues in breadth. The headmost of 
the Spanish cavalry followed and lanced the patriots 
as they scampered, pell-mell, over the rough paye- 
ment, and across the bridge, in order to clear the 
town, and form again in the open desert, four leagues 
in breadth, to Uchumayo. In crossing the plain, 
Miller saw a favourable opportunity to wheel about 
and charge about a hundred of his pursuers. He 
had done all he could to animate the drooping spirits 
of his men: they cheered, and, having now the ad- 
vantage of numbers, seemed willing to make a last 
effort. They charged, but failed; and were again 
completely routed. ‘The men did not display their 
wonted courage ; they had been dispirited by events 
which, on the other hand, had flushed the royalists 
with more than usual valour. -Such of the patriots 
as escaped the first onset fled with renewed speed. 
Several of the royalist dragoons, who had perhaps 
served previously in the patriot army, and had been 
made prisoners, recognised Miller, and, saluting him 
very civilly by name, invited him to surrender: They 
made several detours to cut him off whenever he 
slackened his speed: but as he was well mounted, 
and the pursuit being on an open sandy plain, he 
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baffled their attempts. It is singular that they did 
not discharge a single carbine at him, although he 
kept at no great distance ahead. ‘The royalists were 
too fatigued to follow farther than to the neighbour- 
hood of Uchumayo, where Miller remained, with an 
officer and two or three orderlies, till. dark, to ascer- 
tain whether the enemy intended approaching the 
coast immediately, or remaining in Arequipa. 
Generals Sucre, Lara, and Alvarado chief of the 
‘staff, embarked at Quilca, and sailed for Callao : 
whilst Miller, with the dispersed cavalry, and a com- 
pany of infantry, was ordered to effect his retreat by 
land to Lima by the way of Camana, Ocofia, Cara- 
beli, Sondor, Chala, Nasea, and Ica, a distance of 
more than two hundred leagues. At Camana Miller 
had the pleasure of passing twenty-four hours at the 
hospitable residence of his friend Colonel Flores,around 
whose table were assembled the numerous branches 
of the Flores family. On the next day Miller, leaving 
a well mounted detachment to bring him intelligence, 
forded the river, and remained with Colonel Esco- 
vedo and a couple of orderlies, on the northern bank, 
while the rest of his troops continued their march to 
Ocofia. The river sides are broad and thickly covered 
with trees and underwood, amongst which are hidden 
several widely scattered cottages. On approaching 
one of these sylvan retreats, a very handsome woman, 
about twenty-five years of age, came out to receive 
them. She had light hair, blue eyes, and a fair clear 
complexion. The carnation of her cheeks had almost 
entirely yielded to the encroachments of the lily, and 
there was an air of pensiveness, joined to attractive 
manners, Which heightened, while it softencd, the 
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expression of an always iriteresting and beautiful 
countenance. ‘This lady * was no other than the fair 
object of the. poct Melgar’s vehement adoration. 
Unrequited love inspired those sweetly sorrowing 
strains in which he diffuses his impassioned har- 
mony over the tender melancholy of hopeless affec- 
tion. ‘The young lady having refused Melgar, and 
married another, she was some time afterwards 
obliged to flee, with her husband, to escape from the’ 
persecution of the royalists, and found an asylum in 
the labyrinthian banks of the river Camana. In the 
evening of the day now spoken of, she played on the 
‘guitar and sang some popular songs with great taste and 
execution. Escovedo, who was a native of Arequipa 
and almost brought up with her, now besought his fair 
townswoman to favour the company with one of those 
yaravis which enchant the ear while they sadden the 
imagination of every Peruvian. But this entreaty 
touched a delicate chord ; a thousand soul-subduing 
ideas were associated with the melody called for; the 
songstress sighed bitterly, and at last burst into a 
flood of tears. This unexpected sight of grief, and 
the recollections of the hapless Melgar, produced 
sensations of deep regret in the mind of every one 
present. 

At Ocoiia the patriots gained three or four days 
upon their pursuers by a ruse de guerre, by causing 
it to be believed that a reinforcement expected from 
Chile had arrived at the Planchada; in consequence 
of which the royalist Colonel Ameller, who had been 
sent in pursuit, retired from Caman4 towards Are- 

* Her excellent father, Paredes, who is still living at Arequipa, was one of 


Miller's secret correspondents previous to entering that city. Miller afterwards 
recenyed much attention and envilbty trom hun and his tansy 
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quipa, and did not resume the chase. Thus Miller 
was enabled tq halt for five days at Carabeli, where he 
bivouacked in some rich lucern fields. The horses 
were got into working condition, and properly shod ; 
and discipline was again established in the division. 

Miller had received, at Quilca, a written order 
from Sucre, to inflict the punishment of death upon 
all depredators during the retreat. A patriot soldier, 
named Santos Colinas, was shot for plundering at 
Carabeli, almost in sight of the Spanish advance, as 
it descended into the spacious valley. 

From Carabeli are two roads to Chala, one through 
Chaparra, the other by Sondor and Chaipi. A league 
or two beyond Sondor the last-named road divides ; 
the right branches off to Chumpi, San Juan de Lu- 
‘canas, Cordova, and Ica; the second branch leads 
direct to Chaipi. Although Miller had got his troops 
into good marching order, it was important to mis- 
lead Canterac, whose ‘advance entered the valley as 
Miller quitted the town of Carabelf in the afternoon of 
the 23rdofOctober. ‘The patriot infantry had marched 
on the morning of that day. Some hours after the 
cavalry ascended a steep hill, for above an hour, and 
proceeding along table land, marched for above two 
hours after sunset. ‘The party then halted; fires 
were made; and the men, suffering from a freezing 
temperature, slept among rocks and heath until mid- 
night, when the moon having arisen, the party again 
proceeded, and reached Sondor soon after sunrise on 
the 24th. The men were so benumbed that it was 
with difficulty that heath could be collected and fires 
_ made, and some time elapsed before they could at- 
tend to thein horses. Lieutenant-Colonel Suares aud 
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several of the soldiers, who took off their boots, were 
unable to put them on again for several hours, on 
account of swollen feet. Sondor is situated at the 
extremity ofa valley formed on the table land, and cir- 
cumscribed by ridges which gradually meet and form 
an obtuse angle. Water is scarce, and the ele- 
vated plain seems to offer but indifferent pasturage 
and few capabilities for cultivation. The hamlet 
consists of ten or a dozen scattered huts, each 
having its surrounding patches for lucern, potatoes, 
or barley. ‘The inhabitants fled when the patriots 
appeared in sight; but, in the course of a few 
hours, they returned. Their timidity is easily ac- 
counted for; for they had been seized, tied up, 
beaten, and had their houses sacked, more than once. 
Every military detachment that halted there un- 
avoidably destroyed the crops of lucern, and often 
‘stole away their oxen, sheep, goats, or poultry, when- 
ever they could Jay hands upon them. In this way 
hundreds of villages and thousands of individuals 
have been robbed of their little all; but they were 
poor oppressed Indians, and humble misery seldom 
arrests the atténtion or engages the sympathies of 
the world. The patriot infantry under Colonel 
‘Videla did not reach Sondor until close of day on 
the 24th : having neglected taking the precaution of 
halting on the night before until the moon arose, 
they lost their way. This mischance occasioned 
the loss of a day, besides much uneasiness of mind 
previous to the infantry coming up. Some hours 
were allowed for repose, but this interval was 
passed in the midst of serious apprehensions of being 
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attacked, and cavalry piquets were patrolling until 
one o’clock on the following morning, when Miller 
continued his retreat. It was given out that his day’s 
march was for Chumpi; but previous to reaching the 
spot where the road forks off, he permitted the guides 
brought from Carabeli to escape, and then took the 
Chaipi road; but before doing this, he despatched an 
aide-de-camp, Major Sowersby, forward to Chumpi, 
with orders to prepare for the reception of the division 
on the next day. Successive messengers were after- 
wards sent after Sowersby, ordering him to Chaipi, but 
not until after he had made arrangements at Chumpi, 
and without informing him that his comrades were di- 
recting their steps to Chaipi. Thus Canterac received, 


as was intended, from his emissaries at Chumpi, a - 


confirmation of the report made by Miller’s guides. 
The Spanish general accordingly set out from Cara- 
beli, and took the road to Pararca, in the hope of 
cutting off, at Chumpi, the further retreat of the 
patriots. 
Miller arrived at Chaipi on the 25th. Before he 
entered the village he saw the inhabitants on some 
-adjoining hills. He found they had deserted their 
huts on account of what they thought were royalist 
plunderers; but these proved to be a few dispersed pa- 
triots underone George Mead, a North American, who 
was settingashameful example. He was pursued, but 
escaped. Having restored some degree of confidence 
at Chaipi, Miller rode on himself to Matarani, where 
he slept. Being anxious to ascertain if Canterac had 
taken the Chaparra or coast road, he set out early 


next morning from Matarani, and arrived at Chala 


A 
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about sunrise. He took up.his quarters once more in 
the parsonage of his faithful friend the cura, Doctor 
Don Mariano de Bejerano, whose well-furnished 
table and conversational talents were alike calculated 
to refresh the body and enliven the mind of the 
wayfaring guest. Among other anecdotes told in 
the course of the evening he related the following, 
which is translated as closely as can be done from 
memory. ‘Some forty years ago, an Irish boy, about 
eighteen years of age, appeared at the door of a re- 
spectable house in the valley of Majes, and asked for 
a supper and a hammock for the night, with an air 
of confidence not commonly shown on a self-intro- 
duction. He was, however, readily admitted, and 
. im the course of the evening told his adventures, 
. from which it appeared that he had been sent to sea 
two or three years before, but, disliking the confine- 
ment of a ship, ran away from some merchant vessel 
trading in contraband on the coast of Peru, and that 
he had wandered about the country ever since, al- 
ways receiving succour and protection, but, being of 
a roving disposition, he continued to go farther with- 
out farmg worse. * 

‘On the following morning, instead of taking his 
departure, he told the good people of the house that 
he liked the looks of them’ all, and that he would 
.willingly remain and make himself useful, if they 
would find him in victuals. No objection was made, 
and he speedily became one of the family. In avery 
few days he extended his acquaintance to the village 
shoemaker, and then persuaded his patrons that he 
should prefer going to hear mass in a new pair of 
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shoes.’ When these were brought home, he discovered 
that he could not very well wear new shoes without 
new stockings, nor both without new something else. 
He never asked for any thing as a matter of favour; 
but demanded it with an easy boldness of manner, so 
tempered by broad humour, that he never met with 
arefusal. Within the first two months, he had found 
out every little shop in the valley, and had waylaid 
every passing pedler, until he collected rather an ex- 
tensive wardrobe. Soon after this the young spark 
became tired of inactivity, or perhaps he panted to 
display his outfit beyond the boundaries of the valley. 
Be that as it may, he took an early opportunity to 
say to his friends, ‘ You have no work to employ me, 
and I shall be a constant expense to you if I remain; 
‘give me therefore twenty dollars, and I will go seek — 
my fortune elsewhere.’ A family consultation was 
held, and, not twenty, but fifty dollars were put into 
his hands. An affectionate parting ensued, and 
years rolled away without bringing any tidings of 
the oft-remembered wanderer. In the meanwhile, 
one of the sons (Don Mariano Bejerano, the original 
narrator of this tale), grew up and became a priests 
He was accustonied to go to Arequipa once in two 
or three years. Ashe came out of the bishop’s palace, 
at one of these visits, he felt himself almost lifted 
off the ground by a man who, with open arms, had 
darted across the street to him, and exclaimed, ‘Don’t 
you know me? I am that stranger lad who found so 
kind a shelter in your father’s house: come to mine. 
I have a shop full of goods: I have no debts: I have 
four thousand dollars in my strong box: I have a 
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wife and four children: come, then, and receive that 
welcome which we shall be delighted to give.’” 
From the active Bejerano, as well as from his 
parishioners, Miller received satisfactory proofs of 
their undiminished patriotism. Jour or five well- 
mounted trusty peasants were sent to various points 
towards Carabeli, in order to bring timely notice if 
the’ royalists were seen advancing towards the coast. 
Early in the following morning (the 27th) an alarm 
was given. The spirited priest was the first on 
horseback, and accompanied Miller to the front, 
when it was discovered that the supposed enemies 
were Major Sowersby and his escort, who had lost 
their way in the night-march. In the evening, Miller 
proceeded to Atiquipa, attended by the worthy 
curate, who, on taking leave on the 28th, expressed 
his determination to'conceal himself in the moun- 
tains if the royalists should enter Chala, which, 
howeyer, they did not do. 
« Miller having, on the lst of November, rode on 
ahead of his party from Acari to Nasca, was near 
falling into the hands of some royalists who had 
been sent from Cordoya, a towr in the interior, to 
ascertain his movements. The general was in bed 
at the house of his friend, Don José Manuel Mesa, 
-half a league from the town. It was the first time 
for more than ‘a week that he had undressed. He had 
not long retired before a messenger from a patriot in 
the town announced the entrance of the Spanish de- 
tachment. But it was not until receiving another 
friendly warning from a royalist family that he rose 
and retired to the woods, where he lay concealed 
VOL, Il UW 
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until his own little. division came up next-day, and 
expelled the royalist soldiers. Don. José -Manuel 
Mesa is a.rich hacendado, from whom Miller ‘had 
‘received: valuable information and important aid in 
his former excursions. He is, a most worthy man, 
an enlightened citizen, and an ardent lover of his 
country. He was at this time a widower, with a large 
family. In order to occupy. the minds of his elder 
sons, who were fine promising youths, Mesa taught 
them the French language, which he himself had 
learned by means of. books alone.  None- of. them 
read, with a good accent; but all were sufficiently 
well versed in it to translate’ a page of Telema- 
chus off hand. “The easy manners and ‘the perfect 
good breeding of this family would’be admired even 
. in the high circles of England or France. Nasca.is 
an oasis nearly one hundred miles from the nearest 
inhabited valley-on the south, and almost half that 
distance from the nearest on the north. - The same 
well-bred courtesy.issometimes to be met with in 
other spots equally isolated,: and strikes the. ima- 
gination of the traveller pth equal. least, and 
sega 


‘Miller succeeded in effecting his retreat to Lima: 


he conducted-with him six hundred spare horses and 
‘mules, and four hundred head of oxen for the service 
of the army in the capital. He was followed up by 
the royalists one hundred and ten leagues, as far as 
-Lucanas. . 

In the course of this pursuit, the eraliee generals 
had recourse to stratagem to raise supplies from the 
‘purses of wealthy patriots. Amongst other instances, 
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Canterac alighted at the, house of Dr. Saens, the 
cura of Chumpi, and announced ‘himself as a patriot 
officer. ‘An excellent dinner was prepared for the 

new guest, and his five or six brother officers. _In the 
course of conversation, Canterac managed to extract 
the priést’s opinion of the different royalist generals. 
‘When ‘the animated clergyman drew Canterac’s own 
picture, he could hold out no longer, but making 
himself known, fined the incautious ecclesiastic five 
thousand ‘dollars, and marched him off a prisoner 
‘until the sum was paid, At Coracora the same ge- 
Neral played a similar trick on the priest of that place, 
and punished, with equal severity, his unguarded lo- 


. quacity. The aggrieved parties some time afterwards 


wrote to Miller, giving an account of the snare into _ 
which they had fallen. After the capitulation of 


A Ayacucho, General Bedoya, who had accompanied 


Canterac on these occasions, related the same ad- 


: _>Ventures to Miller, and spoke of them as exceedingly 


~ good jokes. _ ~ 

At the time the infantry of Sucre were re-embark- 
ing at Quilca, two thousand Chilenos, under the gal- 
lant and distinguished Colonel Benevente, arrived at 
Arica from Valparaiso. ‘This officer was superseded 
in the command by the Chileno general Pinto, who, 
upon Sucre’s leaving Quilca, hdd agreed that the 
Chilenos should occupy Iquique, or move by means 
of shipping to other points in the Puertos Inter- 
medios, for the purpose of preserying a footing in 
those provinces, until reinforcements could be sent 
from Lima. Pinto is ‘an amiable, gentlemanly man; 


but the events of the last campaigns seemed to have 
1 2 
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depressed his spirits, and to have deprived him of all 
sort of energy. Without orders, and contrary to the 
arrangement with Sucre, Pinto took upon himself to 
command the destruction of the ee and +0 sail 
back to Chile. 

The schooner in which Pinto was embarked was 
attacked in the course of the voyage by a privateer; 
but was preserved from capture by the gallantry of the 
commanding officer, Captain Winter, who worked the 
only gun (a traversing twenty-four pounder), until 
-a shot having luckily carried away the mainyard of 
the privateer, the schooner escaped to Coquimbo, of 
which province Pinto became governor.’ >” 

The provinces of the Puertos Intermedios Being 
once more cleared of patriot troops, the viceroy made, 


at Arequipa, a new distribution of the royalist army, 


by dividing it into two separate commands. | 
Canterac marched with his division, now called the 
Army of the North, to occupy his old position in the 


valley of Xauxa, and to threaten, or operate against,. 


Lima. Valdez, with the other division, ‘called the 
Army of the South, was to remain in the provinces 
of Arequipa, Puno, &c. The viceroy returned to the 
seat of his government at fu7so, @ convenient and 
central situation. 


The object of these dispositions was not sae to. 
provide against. attacks from the patriots who had. 


the means of conveying troops by sea, but.also to 


observe the movements, and counteract the influence, . 
of the ultra-royalist General Olatieta, who now com-- 
manded five thousand ‘royalist troops in Upper Peru, - 


and had become an object of distrust to Canterac 
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and other generals supposed to possess liberal senti- 
ments, who had taken with enthusiasm the oath of 
fidelity to the Spanish constitution of 1820. On the 
downfall of the constitution in 1823, the same ge- 
nerals acknowledged, with the same formalities, and 
apparently with equal readiness, the restoration of 
absolutism in Spain. Olaiieta, however, placed no 
confidence in the political sincerity of La Serna, 
Canterac, and others. He denounced them in his 
proclamations as freemasons ; refused to obey orders 
from the viceroy; and despatched a messenger to 
Madrid by the way of Buenos Ayres, to inform the 
king of his proceedings, in full confidence of obtaining 
the royal sanction. In the meanwhile Upper Peru was 
avowedly independent of the viceroy, who was obliged 
to detach the Army of the South under Valdez to 
prevent the consummation of Olafieta’s grand scheme, 
_ But notwithstanding these dissensions, the forces 
of the royalists were augmented by recruits, and by 
prisoners of war compelled to serve. They were, at 
this period, calculated at twenty thousand men, and 
there appeared very slender hopes that the patriots 
would be able to make an effectual resistance to 
yictorious and overwhelming numbers. Indeed the 
cause of independence i in Peru seemed to hang by a 
single thread. But Colombia could not behold un- 
moved the declining fortunes of her neighbour and 
ally. Colombia recollected the assistance she had 
received from the Peruvian division at Pinchincha, 
and she wisely and generously resolved to pay the 
debt tenfold, by sending her best troops, and with 
them her own Liberator. 
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poe BER 2g wes 
General Bolivar arrives in a Ae of Torre-Togle-- — 
‘Ttiva-Aguero dissolves congress at Truxillo. —He i is made a: 


prisoner.—Mode of recruiting the Peruvian armay.—Uniform: Re: 


2 ee oa 
Tue president, liberator of Colombia, General ‘Bo: 
livar, having obtained permission from the- ‘congress oe 


* ——Pay.—Rations. 


of that” republic to proceed to Peru, left the vice- 
president Santander at the head of the government 
in Bogota; embarked at Guayaquil; landed at Callao 5 


and, on the 1st of September, 1823, made his public 


entry into Lima, where he was received with: the 


greatest enthusiasm. His excellency was immediately ® 


invested with supreme authority in military and  po- 
litical affairs. ‘The Marquess of ‘Lorre-Tagle, who 
had been previously nominated by the congress pres 
sident of Peru, still retained the title ; but such was 
his professed admiration of Bolivar, and so great hig 


fears of Riva-Aguero, that, with his own coiicur- j 


rence, the powers of president were reduced tod 
mere shadow of authority. 

‘The country suffered nothing by the virtual retiié- 
ment of Torre-Tagle, for his administration had been 
barefacedly venal.- He gave ‘large sums to indivi 


duals for the promise of their support against Riva- 


Aguero; several of which transactions beng ‘made 
known to Bolivar, he removed some of the receivers 

Bh} 
from important posts : . 


“ 
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The patriot forces now at Lima and its vicinity 
might amount to seven thousand men, of which two- 
thirds were Colombians; and reinforcements were 
daily expected from Guayaquil and Panama. 

The following is the translation of a letter from 
the Liberator to Miller:— 

‘Lima, 26th October, 1823. 
* My dear General,—For a long time I have de- 
sired to know you personally, for your services have 
assured to you the gratitude of every American who 
is a lover of liberty and of merit. Receive this now 
‘in testimony of my’ esteem, and believe that I have 
the greatest desire to manifest to you that consider- 
ation to which you are entitled from your noble con- 
duct in the army of Peru.—I am, 
' “ « With the most distinguished consideration, ' 
Your attentive servant, ‘* Borvar.” 
’ It has been mentioned, that the'ex-president Riva- 
‘Aguero had retired to Truxillo. On his arrival ‘in 
that city, however, he thought proper to call in ques- 
tion the validity of his dismissal; to re-assemble such 
members of the congress as had accompanied or fol- 
lowed him from: Callao; and, notwithstanding that 
the deputies had prorogued their. sittings sine'die, 
they resumed their sessions under the auspices of the 
self-appointed president. One of his first measures 
was to raise troops; and, in a short time, upwards of 
three thousand recruits from the northern provinces. 
were armed: and equipped in the’ department of 
Truxillo.' His next measure was to dissolve con- 
gress, and to banish.its refractory members. ‘Those 
who in Truxillo had been the’most eloquent eulogists 
of. Riva-Aguero became his most noisy detractors 
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upon their return to Lima, where most of them re- 
united. Peru had at this period two presidents and 
a dictator. The royalists in the south were, soon 
afterwards, almost equally divided, and may. be. said 
to have been governed by two viceroys. 

On the 13th of November, 1828, the cbatren 
gaye to the republic a constitution which was, a few 
days after, proclaimed and sworn to with the cus- 
tomary ceremonies. This seems to have been rathér 
out of season; the royalists being so near at hand, 
and the capital in so much danger. 

. Bolivar marched from Lima in the decond week of 
Noremner 1823, and arrived at. Pativilca on the 17th 
of the same month. His excellency entered into a 
correspondence with Riva-Aguero, in order to in- | 
duce him to acknowledge the government of which 
Torre-Tagle was the nominal head. Riva-Aguero 
refused to agree to the terms proposed; and it is 
said that Bolivar felt so much discouraged that he 
thought seriously of abandoning Peru to its fate; 
but that which the liberator could not effect by ne- 
gotiation was brought about by Riva-Aguero’ $.own 
troops, who, headed by one of his most confidential 
officers, Colonel La Fuente, made the soz-disant pre- 
sident prisoner on the 25th of November. Torre- 
‘Tagle, with the concurrence of congress, sentenced 
him to, be shot as a traitor; it being alleged, that 
Riva-Aguero had agreed to join the royalists; -but — 
which charge has never been clearly proved, although 
it is believed that he had held communications of an 
equivocal nature with the royalists. The sentence 
of death was commuted into banishment ; and Riva. 
Aguero sailed for Enrope by the way of Guayaquil. 
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The troops which he had raised, or whiclt had joined 
his standard, now submitted to Bolivar; and La 
Fuente was promoted to the rank of general of bri- 
gade for his services in deposing Riva-Aguero, 

On the arrival of Miller at Lima, in the beginning 
of November, hé was appointed chief of the staff of 
the Peruvian army; the command of which also de- 
volved upon him, ad interim, until a commander-in- 
chief should be nominated. The. troops of Peru 
consisted merely of the relics of the corps scattered 

‘in the disastrous campaigns‘of the south; whilst the 
troops raised at Truxillo were still hostile to Torre- 
Tagle, as well'as_to the Colombian auxiliaries, and, 
above all, to the liberator. 

Measures were taken to fill up the vacancies which 
had occurred in the Peruyian corps, and levies were 
ordered to be made in the different provinces occu- 
pied by the patriots. The system for recruiting was 
in general extremely arbitrary, and barely justified 
by the emergency of the case. 

In virtue of an order from the executive, or from 
the general-in-chief, the prefect of a department di- 
rected his sub-delegates of provinces to press, and 
send to the capital of the department, the provincial 
quotas. Thence they weré marched to head-quarters, 
where they were told off to different corps by the 
chief of the staff. It has often happened, that the 
father and the son, the industrious and the vaga- 
bond, were indiscriminately included in those cruel 
levies, which were usually-made in the most unfeel- 
ing manner; for, during the. war, the provincial go- 
vernments might be considered beyond the reach of 
wholesome contiel; indeed they might be called ab. 
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solute. It may therefore easily be conceived, that 
sub-governors and their inferior officers could, when 
of exceptionable character, convert their power into 
means of extortion; but these abuses arising out of 
thé unsettled state of affairs will naturally disappear 
as the new governments acquire stability. 

“It may not be uninteresting to some readers to be 
informed as to the manner in which ‘the liberating 
army was clothed, paid, and provisioned...: The uni- 
form of the troops of Buenos Ayres, Chile, and Peru, 
was generally blue, with scarlet, crimson, or ‘green 
cuffs ‘and collars, with or without a white edging, 
and sometimes red or white lace. ‘But these uniforms 
were frequently departed from in consequence of the 
quantitiés of military clothing purchased at: auctions 
in Europe, and sent out by speculators to Peru. The 
latter, though expensive, could be obtained at a much 
lower rate than the clothing made'up in the country; 
and on this account the regiments frequently offered 
a bizarre appearance. Although stocks and gaiters 
were served out whenever’ they could be procured, 
both. might be advantageously ‘dispensed with in the 
warm climates on the coast. Shoés were not com- 
monly worn ‘during a campaign. Ojotas, or sandals, 
were used., A company, a regiment, or even an 
army, can re-sandal itself in half an hour, if'a proper 
quantity of green hides be given out; and of: this 
material there is always an abundance. Each man 


makes his own ojofas, which are pierced with holes, 


dnd drawn tight by laces of the same material. Arms 
and accoutrements were generally of English manu- 


facture; 
“Whenever the patuiot tioops were dispersed in 
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small detachments on the coast, they became slovenly ; 
but whenever the army united, discipline was re- 
established, and the men became excellent, even.in 
appearance, in spite of uncovered ankles. 

» The South Americans make admirable soldiers. 
They are naturally brave, docile, quick at learning 
their duties, supple 1 in limbs, sober, hardy, and cheer- 
fully subordinate under fatigue and privations, But 
perhaps it is only the Chilenos who are almost equally 
good as cavalry, infantry, or sailors. | ° — ~~ eo 

The distinctions, sald the rank of the officer, 
were as follows: gala 

Ensign or cornet-——One narrow stripe: of ‘lace 
round each cuff. 

Second lieutenant.—Two stripes. 

First lieutenant.—Two stripes. 

Captain.—Three stripes. 

Major.—Two epaulettes. : 

Lieutenant-colonel.—T wo epaulettes. When thé 
bullion is of gold the strap is of silver, and vice versd. 

Colonel.—Two epaulettes. Blue cloth strap, em- 
broidered with gold or silver laurel Icaf. 

General officers of Peru*. 

General of brigade—Two gold epaulettes, red 
cloth ‘strap, embroidered with one star and laurel 
leaf. Sash, sky-blue. 

General of division.—The same, with two stars ‘on 
each epanlette. Scarlet sash. . 

Gran mariscal.—The samé, with three stars on 
each epaulette. Sash bicolor, red and white. 


* The uniform of the general officers in he service of Chile and Buenos 
Ayres differs from that of Peru. 
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‘The coat of a general officer.—Blue with scarlet 
cuffs and collars, and blue facing, all embroidered; 

Trowsers, scarlet and embroidered. Gold-laced 
_ cocked hat, with feathers, as in the French service. 

The monthly ‘pay in the Peruvian ‘service is as 


follows: ; 
‘Spanish dollars. 


Gran mariscal : : : 666 
General of division Saeee, Css 500 

brigade ; Ree otis kB 
Colonel of infantry POR OR OA NO. Bo 
Lieutenant-colonel ; : 1609 Dares 
Major . : ‘ ga, On 110 & 
Adjutant. : : : 60 td 
Abanderado (colour bearer)’ ..: 40 °° f : 


Chaplan  . : piss 7 tu SO 
Surgeon ; SL 75 


Drum-major : ; ‘ 22 
Captain ; A : ; 95 90 
First lieutenant . ‘ : 50 ~ 60. 


Second lieutenant . : “ 45 50> 
Ensign BY Bae oi 40 45. 


First serjeant : ¢ ef 18 QO 
Second ditto ; 3 : 15 1730 
Private sky j 140. 2, 10 11 


The pay of the artillery and cavalry is a little more 
than that of the infantry. 
, The pay in the Chileno and Buenos see ia ser- 
vice is Jess than in that of Peru, where the necessa- 
ries and luxuries of life are much dearer than in the 
two first named republics. 
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The mode of provisioning the army was as follows : 

rations issued to the troops, during a campaign, con- 
sisted generally of meat alone; bread or spirits being 
very rarely served out, and then as a special favour. 
Occasionally Indian corn was given, which, when 
roasted in an earthen dish, makes an excellent sub- 
stitute for bread, and it is a sort of food of which the 
Indians are particularly fond. When oxen were 
abundant, one bullock was given, for one day’s rations, 
for every hundred men ; and when, on the contrary, 
cattle were scarce, the same quantity was made to 
serve for two hundred men, which, in South Ame- 
rica, is looked upon as short allowance. The inferior 
parts are not eaten, excepting in cases of extreme 
hunger; consequently the waste-of meat is pro- 
digious. The vicinity of an encampment presents 
a disgusting assemblage of bones, putrid flesh, and 
filth, unless great care be taken to have all burnt 
every day. 
» It ‘sometimes happened that both royalists and 
patriots were reduced to feed upon the Zama, but 
the flesh is coarse and almost tasteless. Ina country 
abounding with the necessaries of life, a scarcity of 
‘provisions cannot occur, ‘excepting through want of 
foresight, or proper management. 3 

The soldiers roast, or rather toast, their meat, and 
often eat it without salt. Four or six club together, 
and cut from the same joint. In times of plenty 
they selected only the choice morsels, and threw the 
rest on one side. It was not an uncommon thing, - 
at the commencement of the revolution, to kill oxen 
merely for the sake of their tongues, 
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In’ garrison or in cantonments each corps was 
victualled by its respective commanding officer, on 
account: of which he ‘was, allowed to stop four dollars 
a:month from the.pay of each soldier, a sum always 
more than’ sufficient to. defray ‘the.expenses of the 
messes. The surplus went into the regimental chest. 
An officer (generally a captain) was appointed by 
the colonel to superintend the purchasing of provi- 
sions. His accounts were audited by the major, 
and certified by the commanding officer, 'before they 
could be receiyed as vouchers by the paymaster, who 
was ‘always an officer of the regiment, elected by a 
plurality of votes of the officers, and: who, with the 
colonel, was held responsible for any fraud or misap- 
plication of the mess fund. Rice, vegetables, grasa 
(a sort of lard), with or without fresh meat, or charqut 
(jerked. beef), boiled up together in a large copper 
kettle, make an excellent mess, and was what the 
troops principally lived upon when in Lima, or in 
cantonments at any. place upon the coast of Peru. 
There was hardly any difference in.the ingredients 
of the dish cooked for breakfast and that for dinner. 
The first meal was usually about 11 A.M., the latter 
at sunset. Each squad of twenty-five men received 
a kid-full, which was placed upon a high three-legged 
stool; the men formed a circle, and every other man 
alternately stepped forward to take a spoonful. Should 
any victuals be left, which was generally the case, it 
was mixed up.with that to be prepared on the fol- 
lowing day. | . 

Some corps were well fed, and with attention to 
cleanliness; but the defect of the plan, in spite of many 
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salutary regulations, consisted in leaving it too much 
to the caprice of the commanding officer. If he was 
destitute of either zeal, honesty, or ability, great em- 
bezzlement took place by those connected with the 
expenditure of the monthly stoppages, and the poor 
soldier. being ‘the eventual ‘sufferer, for every act of 
negligence’ or injustice, naturally Pew dissatisfied, 
and desertion followed. “ 

During a hard contested warfare, it was imperative 
to promote officers who had signalised themselves 
by bravery, and frequently to intrust those with im- 
portant commands who were inefficient in many 
respects... It often occurred that those most distin- 
guished for intrepidity were not competent to establish 
discipline; and, on the other hand, that the ablest 
parade officers were not the most useful in a cam- 
paign. -'Taking all'these circumstances into consi- 
deration, together with the cruel. mode of recruiting 
the army, and the disheartening reflection, that merit 
was not always the only path to, command, it is not 
surprising that failures should frequently have oc- 
curred. It is rather a-matter of astonishment that 
the military duties should ‘have been so generally 
-well performed; and that so high a degree of per- 
fection should have been attained, by the South 
American armies, at the glorious close of a revolution 
which had. proceeded under such innumerable dis- 
advantages ! 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


Mutiny at Callao.—Captain W. F’, Martin, R. N.—Bolivar named 
dictator.—The congress dissolved.— Cruelty’ of the royalists. — 
Miller returns to Pern.—Passage.—Desperate bravery.—Cap- 
tain Roberton.—Privateer Quintanilla.—Martelini.—The Con- 
gress in danger of shipwreck.—Arrives at Callao,—Position 
and force of the royalist and patriot forces. © 


Tue arduous service, upon the unhealthy coast, 
in which General Miller had been engaged, again 
brought on a serious attack of ague and fever. This 
disease was rendered worse by the breaking out of 
an old wound in the thigh, which occasioned violent 
and unceasing pain; insomuch that he was eventually 
compelled to seek the restoration of health in cooler 
latitudes, and sailed from Callao on the 24th of 
January, in H. M.S. Tartar, ‘The kind hospitality 
and cheerful manners of Captain Brown, the assiduous = - 
attentions of every officer on board, combined with 
the best care of a skilful surgeon, left very few re- 
mains of indisposition upon Miller’s arrival at Val- 
paraiso on the 22d of February. 

Upon reaching Santiago he once more took up his 
abode at the house of his old and steadfast friend . 
Mr. Richard Price, and received anew those kind 
offices which commenced on Miller’s first arrival in 
Chile. Mr. Price had since allied himself to a hand-. 
some Chilena lady; and as something has been said 
of the unmarricd beauty of that country, it would be 
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unjust to omit the mention ‘of Mrs. Price as an ex- 
ample of all that is excellent in a wife, and affectionate 
in a mother. Miller had also the satisfaction to find 
that his early friends Doctor Cox and Mr. Barnard 
had been equally fortunate in their matrimonial con- 
nexions. ‘The devotion to Hymen seemed to have 
been very general in this‘ quarter, for many other 
Englishmen and Frenchmen had tied the indissoluble 
knot with the fair daughters of Chile. 

The Peruvian government and General Bolivar 
availed themselves of the opportunity to'urge, through 
Miller, the speedy co-operation of the Chileno forces 
which had been promised to be sent back to Peru, 
but which promise was evaded by the most provoking 
duplicity, and by the unworthy conduct of the then 
Chileno government. The lowering aspect of affairs 
in Pern next demands attention. 

On the 7th of February, the troops stationed in 
the castles of Callao, headed by a mulatto serjeant, 
named Moyano, rose and imprisoned the governor, 
General Alvarado, and the officers of the garrison. 
The mutineers declared that they had no other 
object in view than: to obtain ‘their arrears of pay, _ 
and to be provided with ‘a passage to their native 
countries, Chile and Buenos Ayres. 
~ The Buenos Ayrean General Correa had an in- 
terview with the mutineers in the castles. The mo- 
derate proposals transmitted through the general 
were so equivocally received by the congress, and 
‘the efforts of Correa were so feebly seconded by the 
executive, that every attempt to adjust the matter 
- failed. The payment of 50,000 dollars would have 
VOL. I I 
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averted the catastrophe; but the treasury had not 
this sum at its disposal, and the members of govern- 
ment had not the patriotism to advance it, ‘Or the 
energy to enforce its collection by a general cont 
tribution. 

Treachery towards the cause of independence fever 
formed a part of the original plan of the conspiracy. 
The mutineers conducted themselves with-more mo- 
deration than is usual in similar cases; but such was 
the want of tact in the Peruvian government and 
congress, that, in the end, the conspirators had no 
other alternative than to forego their claims, or, from 
motives of self-preservation, to invite the royalists to 
come in, and hoist the standard of Spain. 

In the absence of Captain Brown, the commanding ~ 
British naval officer in the Pacific, Captain William 
_ Fanshawe Martin, whose spirited and judicious con- 
duct saved the British property from pillage, cour- 
teously offered H. M.S. Fly, as a neutral place of 
meeting, for the opposing parties, to adjust their _ 
differences, distinctly declining to take part with 
either. But congress did nothing, and the exécutive 
did worse than nothing. Instead of attempting to 
bring the mutineers to their duty, the president and 
minister of war began secretly to contrive how they 
should make their peace with the royalists. 

For the first few days of the revolt, serious appre- 
hensions were entertained by the merchants that 
their warehouses in the town of Callao would be 
plundered: their property was at the mercy of an in- 
furiated ‘soldiery, whose successful mutiny rendered 
them regardless of consequences. ‘The merchants 
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could expect little consideration at their hands. They 
hoisted no flag; acknowledged no government; and 
at that time were undetermined to what party they 
should. adhere: so that no satisfaction could have 
afterwards been claimed for violence, nor compensa- 
tion for Ildsses. “The leader Moyano having signified 
his inability to restrain his men unless he could pro- 
cure a certain sum of money, the English merchants 
prudently advanced it. . 

It is to be lamented that many whose rank and 
influence should have been exerted to obtain the re- 
dress of grievances for the mutineers remained pas- 
sive spectators, ‘The consequence was that Colonel 
Casariego, a royalist prisoner of war, was released 
from the casemates on the 10th, and invested with 
the command of the-fortress. Notwithstanding his 
assumption of power, the Spanish colours were not 
hoisted until the. 18th, when a letter was sent to Ge- 
neral Canterac, then in the valley of Xauxa, inviting 
him to take possession of the castles in the name of 
the king; ‘This delay serves to prove that if the 
government of Lima had only possessed the slightest 
degree of energy, the castles might have been pre- 
served. General Monet at the head of a royalist 
division entered ‘Callao on the 3rd of March. 

Captain, “Martin’s situation was delicate and em- 
barrassing, but he acquitted himself with great firm- 
ness. and address. It was intimated to him that he 
would be expected to salute the Spanish flag, upon 
an official notification of its being hoisted; but he 


declined compromising his pendant, until Casariego 
12 
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could show that he was. invested with the command, 
-by some one of the known authorities in Peru. chi 
Captain Martin demanded and received from the 
custom-house all the original papers. belonging , to 
British ships in the bay. . He also: obtained: leave to 
send a party of marines on shore, for the protection 
of British property ; a measure called for by. the cir- 
cumstance just alluded to, that the mutineers did not 
consider themselves accountable for any excesses they 
might commit, and their abstaining from any such is 
to be ascribed more to the natural moderation of the 
South American character than to the. restraining 
influence of their leaders. - Such, however, was the . 
- general state of alarm, that several masters of vessels, 
not considering their cargoes safe, slipped cable and 
stood out to sea, the castles firing upon them as they 
stole away. 
_ Captain Martin next.wrote to the “governor that 
several British merchants having expressed a desire 
to embark their merchandize, he demanded, in con- 
formity with undoubted right, permission for its re- 
moval on their paying only-the usual transit duties. 
The request was acceded to, but difficulties were. sub- 
sequently thrown in the way of its execution, as well 
as to the proposal of removing all the British shipping 
to an anchorage out of range of the castle guns. No 
disposition being shown to comply with this request, | 
and as there could be no reason for detaining. the 
shipping, except for pillage, or for the purpose of 
extortion, and as a- considerable quantity of specie 
had been sent on board the Fly, previous, to the 
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mutiny, Captain Martin deemed it prudent to change 
his own anchorage, not only to place his freight in 
perfect safety, but also to warn off British vessels 
from entering the port. The governor strongly ob- 
jected to the Fly going to the roadstead of San Lo- 
renzo, and to her remaining there with the merchant 
vessels; but it was urged by Captain Martin, with 
so much reason and resolution that Casariego. at last 
acquiésced. But, notwithstanding this arrangement, 
when the Fly got under weigh, the batteries com- 
menced firing upon her. This was afterwards satis- 
-factorily explained, as sufficient time had not elapsed 
after the receipt of the captain’s official notification, 
of his design to change his berth, to admit of Casa- 
riego’s sending the requisite order to his artillerymen. 
When General Rodil became governor, he requested 
that the Fly would re-enter with her convoy ; but this 
invitation was not complied with. ‘ 

In the meantime, the Peruvian ship Protector 
(formerly the Spanish frigate Prueba) arrived off 
Callao from Pisco, and the gallant Vice-Admiral 
Guise made several attacks on the shipping under 
the protection of the castles. On the night of the 
25th of February, a dismantled frigate (the Ven- 
ganza) and a brig of war were burned by a party in 
the boats of the Protector. 

Guise proclaimed the coast between Callao and 
Cobija-in the desert of Atacama in a state of block- 
ade, which Captain Martin refused to acknowledge, 
on account of the blockading squadron being insuf- 
ficient to enforce the decree. 

About this period the congress named Bolivar dice 
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tator, and dissolved itself. ‘Thus, at least, closing 
its political existence by an act of unquestionable 
wisdom. As we have more than once spoken in 
terms of disapprobation of some of the proceedings 
of congress, we cannot take leave of the subject 
without assigning to it the merit to which it was 
entitled. With the exception of several ‘members 
secretly, or almost avowedly, hostile to the cause of 
independence, t the rest were men of good intentions, 
and capable of legislating for the benefit of the state 
in more peaceful times. The decorum with which 
business.was conducted, and the dignified eloquence 
of their debates, would have done honour to the 
British House of Commons. The names: of the 
- highly talented Luna-Pizarro, Alvarez, Otero, Ol. 
medo, and many others, will be always held in ad- 
miration for their public spirit, consistency, and im- 
portant services. . 

The great defect of this congress seems to have 
been in its assumption of a share of the executive 
power. ‘This, at all times impolitic, was dangerous 
when an enemy was at the gate of the capital; and - 
it became evident, that an unqualified military dic- 
tatorship could alone save the country. Congress, 
therefore, displayed its wisdom in abolishing a system 
which, preserving only the forms of liberty, could 
not prevent the exercise of tyranny. foes 

Lima was again abandoned by the patriots on the 
royalists repossessing themselves of the castles. of 
Callao. . 

The Liberator was at that time in the vicinity of 
Pativilca and Huaras, with a force which was’ aug- 
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mented to almost six thousand Colombians, and four 
thousand Peruvians. 

Two or three squadrons of cavalry at Cafiete, and 
another squadron at Huacho, with its. commanding 
officer, Navajas, passed oyer to the service of the 
‘yoyalists. This Navajas changed sides no fewer than 

four times during the war of independence. About 
the same time ‘the president, Marquess of Torre- 
Tagle, the minister of war, General Count San 
Donas, General Portocarrero, and many officers of 
‘all grades, also passed over to the royalists *, 
With one or two exceptions, these men previously 
‘passed from the royalists to the independents; and so 
far from their Jast defection being injurious to the 
good cause, it was of great benefit, inasmuch as it 
weeded the patriot service of its most worthless cha- 
racters. The highest offices in the state had been 
most shamefully confided to several of them, without 
discriminating between hanourable men espousing 
the cause of independence upon principle, and those 
who veered about for no other reason than their 
anxiety to be always on the strongest side. 

The royalists, many of whom boasted of liberal 
and constitutional principles, elated by the recent 
events, were not satisfied with pouring forth the most 
vulgar scurrility upon their opponents, but sullied 
the fame which they had lately acquired from their 


* Torre-Tagle, with his beautiful, amiable, and accomplished wife and infant 
family, perished in want of the comthon necessaries of life during the subsequent 
investment of Callao by the patriots: San Donas expected to obtain pardon by 
once more deserting to the patriots, which he effected a few days previous to the 
surrender of the castles; but he reaped the reward of his double treachery, and 
suffered death by the hands of the executioner at Lima. Portocarrero htd hime 
self in the woods of his native valley. 
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activity and perseverance, by acts of pi ticaaiares 


cruelty. 

Monet having received possession of Callao from, 
the mutineers, left General Rodil as governor. 
‘Monet returned to the valley of Xauxa, taking the 
patriot officers with him. On crossing the pass .of 
San Mateo, two eluded the vigilance of the escort, 
and effected their escape. Monet, instigated by his 


adjutant-general, Garcia Camba, most basely ordered 


two officers to be shot, to atoue, as he said, for their 
comrades’ escape! As all were equally innocent of 
crime, the prisoners were made to draw lots, which 
fell upon two very distinguished officers. One of 
them, Captain — *, drew from the lining of his 
coat the medals with which he had been decorated 


for his conduct at the battles of Tucuman and Salta’ 


in the years 1812 and 1813, and holding them up to 
his breast, declared that he preferred death in any 
shape to the horrors of a Spanish prison. The last 
words of both were ‘* Viva la patria!” This atrocious, 
wanton, and unjustifiable act of barbarity is the more 
surprising, when it is considered that General Monet 
had always been deemed the most humane character 
amongst the royalist officers, and that Garcia Camba 
was a liberal constitutionalist. The Spanish colonial 
system sometimes made good men bad, and it always 
rendered bad men worse, as is fully illustrated in the 
above instance. 

The rest of the prisoners, with others that, had 
previously been made by the royalists, were sent to 


* This officer, whose name we cannot recollect, had been confined in the case- 
mates of Callao, and was one of those exchanged and sent to Supe, 
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the uninhabited island called Chucuito, situated in 
the celebrated lake of Titicaca near Puno. By the 
governor of this place, Don Tadeo Garate, they were 
treated with great inhumanity. He once refused a 
pass to a mother to see her son, although she had 
travelled from Arequipa, a distance of one hundred 
and twenty miles, for that purpose *. At another 
time, the commandant of the’ island-depdt had the 
cowardly barbarity to fire several rounds from two 
pieces of artillery upon the prisoners merely because, 
in amusing themselves, they made too loud and too 
mirthful a noise for his delicate ears. | 
~ Bolivar perhaps is entitled to more credit for his 
conduct at the critical time which succeeded to the 
mutiny of Callao, than for any thing else he ever did 
in Peru. By his firmness, activity, and scasonable 
severities, he checked further defections, and ob- 
tained the respect and entire confidence of every 
faithful patriot. There was a charm in the name of 
Bolivar, and he, was looked up to as the only man 
capable of saving the republic: he did not disappoint 
general expectation, for, in less than a year from 
that time, South American independence was finally 
established. — - 7 | 
Miller was at the warm baths of Colina, in the 
Chileno Andes, when he heard of the occurrences in 
Peru. He immediately set out for Valparaiso, and 
embarked on the 11th of April, in the Peruvian brig 
of war, Lid Congreso, Captain Young. 
Previous to leaving Valparaiso he felt it his duty 
* This unfortunate lady was the wife of Colonel Romero, who had rendered 


important assistance to Maller at Siguas, and at different places on the coast. 
-Romero died after the termination of the war, ill requited for his services. 
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to establish, in a small comfortable way, a valuable 
servant. As examples which present the bright side 
of human nature never fatigue the philanthropic 
reader, the following particulars of fidelity in do- 
mestics are given. | ; 

Juan Ortega isia Chileno, above fifty years of age, 
of a short sturdy figure, and open broad countenance: 
His manners were quiet, good tempered, and so 
kindly disposed, that wherever he went he became a 
favourite, and generally the confidant of the family 
upon whom his master happened to be billeted. He 
was known by the name of Corporal Trim, which 
had been given him by Lord Cochrane. On board 
a British, as well as a patriot, ship of war Trim en. 
joyed unusual privileges, The officers would shake 
hands with, and occasignally invite him to take a glass 
of wine, which he drank off in as upright‘an attitude 
as would the original Corporal Trim himself. With 
the captain’s steward, the officers’ servants, and ship’s 
company in general, Ortega was:a person of no in- 
considerable importance. 

The unwearied attachment of this faithful follower 
is beyond all praise. He never left the side of his 
master’s cot, day nor night, for six weeks, after Miller 
was so severely burned by the explosion of powder 
on the island of San Lorenzo. At other times, when 
he was suffering from painful wounds and sickness, 
the calm endurance of Corporal Trim to the peevish- 
ness of his master was as remarkable as his watch- 
fulness; and when he was unable to speak, Trim 
understood him by signs, and anticipated his wishes 
with the utmost exactness. On the occasion of Miller 
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being carried wounded, from Pisco, on board the 
Lautaro, Captain Guise appointed six seamen to at- 
tend, two at a time in turn, upon him; but Corporal 
Trim took upon himself to dismiss them very un- 
ceremoniously, and afterwards performed the office of 
nurse himself better than all the six could have done. 
He was his master’s purse-bearer, and sometimes went 
so far as to frown most intelligibly if ordered to hand 
out money which he thought paid or given away too 
freely, Old soldiers who used to call upon the ge- 
neral had little chance of an interview or assistance 
if Trim thought them undeserving, or that demands 
of this nature became too frequent, 

In 1820 Corporal Trim’s mother travelled forty 
leagues, on a mule, to visit her son previous to his 
embarkation with the liberating expedition. She 
produced a document from the alcalde of Ligua, 
Trim’s native place, certifying that Juan Ortega had 
volunteered to serve his country, the moment that 
the disastrous news of the defeat of Cancharayada 
reached that village. ‘The document also certified 
that the conduct of Ortega had always been so ex- 
emplary, that he had “ never been put in the stocks.” 
This sort of punishment must have been pretty 
general, when a petty tyrant in a remote village 
could be brought to state, under his own hand, that 
to have escaped this punishment was a proof of merit. 
Ortega’s mother presented Miller with a small carpet 
of her own manufacture. Upon receiving in exchange 
a Manchester print, she said she would have it made 
ito a gown, which she would wear only on the an- 
niversary of the day upon which she received it. 
Mille: was occasionally lodged in splendid apart- 
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ments, but such was Corporal Trim’s filial piety, that 
the carpet was invariably placed, with due care, . -by 
the bedside of his master. 

The sudden departure of Miller from Chile in 1824 
gave Ortega no opportunity of visiting his mother: 
The idea of again quitting his country without em- © 
bracing her, depressed his spirits. He was himself 
grown gray, and there was every appearance of a 
prolonged contest in Peru. Miller, in consequence, 
decided upon leaving him behind. As he parted 
from him to step into the boat, Ortega was completely 
overpowered by grief. His regrets were mingled 
with gratitude at being left with the means of esta- 
blishing a puperia, or small shop, at Valparaiso. He 
appeared to think himself more than compensated 5 
but his master, equally affected at parting from sd 
valuable a servant, thought no reward could be too 
great for so much fidelity. In truth, such attach- 
ment is often of greater value than the applause and 
sometimes heartless protestations of the great and 
powerful. 

Captain Young having learned that some royalist 
privateers had been fitted out at Chiloe, and were 
cruising off the Intermedios, determined to look into 
every port between Copiapo and Callao. The first 
met with was Cobija, the only safe and frequented 
one of Atacama, which is a line of desert above 100 
leagues in length, running north and south ; its ex- 
treme. breadth is about thirty leagues. ‘This cheer- 
less track separates Chile from Peru, and is traversed 
with infinite toil even by small parties, who are 
obliged to carry water, provisions, and forage with 
them, but travellers seldom take this route. A Ime 
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- of paved road, about two feet wide, constructed in 
the time of the Ancas, , ran along the foot of the 
‘Andes; and some vestiges of it were discovered in 
1823. It was by this route that Valdivia invaded 
Chile from Peru. The northern border of this track 
is thinly peopled, and is called the province of Ata- 
cama. During the war it was occasionally held 
either by the patriots or by the royalists of Upper 
Peru, but the governor was more frequently left 
independent, he taking special care to lean to the 
strongest side. Aware that his letters would be 
opened, Miller wrote a flourishing despatch to Ge- 
neral Arenales, governor of Salta, informing him 
that the expedition from Talcahuano having suc- 
ceeded in capturing Chiloe, was on its way to Puertos 
Intermedios; that he was sent forward to choose the 
> point of disembarkation, and to request the co-opera- 
tion of the gauchos of Salta on the side of Potosi. 
He added, that advices from Spain had brought in- 
formation that La Serna had fallen under the dis- 
pleasure of Ferdinand, and that Olajieta would pro- 
bably succeed to the viceroyalty. ‘The governor of 
Atacama kindly took charge of the communication, 
and made noisy promises of forwarding it immediately 
with the utmost secrecy; but it was afterwards dis- 
covered that the worthy governor broke open the ° 
despatch, and sent a copy of it to Olafieta before he 
parted with the original. Olaiieta had long been in 
opposition to La Serna, and it was supposed: that 
this pretended approval of his conduct by Ferdinand 
strengthened his obstinacy towards the viceroy. Are- 
nales received the despatch in due time, and not sus- 
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pecting it was written to answer a particular purpose, ” 
after keeping it secret for two days, convened the 
provincial junta, and confided to a select few the 
subject of the communication. Valdez, who had 
arrived in the department of Puno, also received a - 
duplicate copy of the despatch, and was induced to 
" suspend the march of his division against Olafieta for 
a few days, in order to act against the supposed 
equipment from Chiloe. No disembarkation having 
been heard of at any point, Valdez began to suspect 
the report was a ruse de guerre. He was shortly 
after confirmed in this opinion by the arrival of the 
news that General Freyre had failed in the attempt 
upon Chiloe. ° - ; 

On approaching Arica, a brig called “La Vigie,” 
which had been taken, armed and fitted out by the 
captain of the Spanish privateer Quintanilla, was 
observed to be standing out of the bay, but returned 
to her anchorage on perceiving the Congreso. The 
latter stood towards her, in the expectation that she 
would strike without making the slightest resistance; 
put the captain of the Vigie brought his four small 
guns to bear, and after expending every shot in.the 
locker, fired away the marline spikes, nails, and: bits 
of old iron. ‘The Congreso drifted to leeward, but 
Captain‘ Young being unwilling to damage the hull, 
or to cut up the rigging of the Vigie, abstained from 
giving a broadside, and stood out to make a tack, in 
order to run alongside and carry the Vigie by board- 
ing. It was not until the Congreso’ was within half- 
cable’s length, that the captain of the Vigie ceased 
firing, and jumped into a boat with his crew. In 
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rowing towards the land, they passed within half 
pistol-shot of the bows of the Congreso,-and lay upon 
their oars as if to deliver themselves up; but upon 
perceiving the Congreso carried away by the current, 
they suddenly resumed their oars, and pulled away. 
The marines, who till this moment had been ordered 
not to fire, gave them a volley: the whole of the boat’s 
crew immediately dropped, with the exception of the 
captain, who stood up with the greatest imaginable 
coolness, and skulled the boat out of musket range, 
when the sailors again got up and rowed ashore. The 
Congreso having secured her prize, sent a party to 
Arica, to seize the crew. A marine officer, with three 
men, found the captain concealed in_a house, and 
seized him by the collar. He not only knocked down 
the officer, but also two of the marines, and rushed 
out of the house, the third marine giving him @ severe 
bayonet wound as he passed. ‘The officer returned 
on board with black eyes and a swollen face. On the 
following morning, it was ascertained that the captain 
of the Vigie passed the night under a shed in the 
outskirts of the town, and where it was evident he 
had lost a considerable quantity of blood.- It is not 
known what became of him. He was a Séotchinan, 
who had. sustained-severe losses by the patriots, ‘and 
he‘éntered the y‘oyalist service for the express-purpose 
of avenging himself. His resolute bravery could not 
be surpassed. ‘The Congreso, the Vigie, and a French 
brig of war, ‘came to an anchor nearly at the same 
time, off Arica, The French captain demanded the 
Vigie, but Captain Young refused to give up a lawful 

capture, and referred the French commander to the 
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Peruvian government. During the time that some - ~~ 
messages and notes were passing between. the two ° 


. commanders, the ship’s company of each vessel was 


kept at quarters ready for action: Captain “Young 


having very properly made up his mind to oppose 


force to force rather than relinquish his prize. Itis  .. 


a singular coincidence, that the Congreso, the Vigie, 


and the brig of war, should have been all three launched. . 


from the same slip, at St. Maloes in France. . 
Proceeding towards Quilca, the Congreso fell in 
with the pirate Quintanilla, and a second prize she 
had taken, called the Emprendadora, which was run 
on shore and burned by her own crew. The Quin- 
tanilla kept up a running fire during a short chase, 
and escaped into the caleta, or creek of Quilca. . 
Miller having gone for information to some vessels 
at anchor in the roadstead, and the Congreso having 
drifted to leeward of the caleta, his return was cut 
off by five armed launches, sent from the Quintanilla, 
lying in the caleta; but the launches, upon per- 
ceiving a boat with marines, lowered from the Con- 
- greso, relinquished the chase at a moment when 
the patriot party was within their grasp. Amongst 
those who accompanied Miller in the jolly-boat of 
the Congreso was Captain Roberton, a very gallant 
Scotchman, and an able officer, whose adventures 
are extremely singular. He came from England as 
an officer in the Galvarino, with Captain Guise. He 
served in the patriot squadron, and gave many proofs 
of intrepidity. When in command of a patriot brig 
of war, in 1822, he landed at the head -of his marines 
and seamen, at Arauco, and surprised, during the 
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night, Benavides and his party. Benavides escaped. 
His next in command, an Italian desperado, named 
Martilini, who'had formerly been a boatswain in a 
patriot vessel, with which, heading a mutiny, he ran 
away from Guayaquil, was wounded by Roberton with 
“a lance, but made his escape also. In retaliation for 
the atrocities of Benavides and his gang, Roberton 
- hung all his prisoners, fifty or sixty in number. 
“Some time after, Roberton was permitted by the 
Chileno government to take possession of the unin- 
habited island of La Mocha, thirty leagues south of 
Concepcion, and became known by the name of Ro- 
binson Crusoe. He engaged a Chileno servant as his 
man Friday, and each took a Chilena wife, @ Za main 
gauche. It happened that Martilini, the’ Italian 
desperado, was subsequently put in command of the 
Quintanilla. Sailing from Chiloe, he landed with a 
party at Mocha, and took off Roberton, who was 
instantly put into irons, and reserved for torture. 
‘Martilini frequently threatened him with some ter- 
rible death, and accompanied his threats by blows. In 
' a gale of wind, Roberton was réleased, and, on ac- 
count of his superior seamanship, requested: to take 
the command. The ship weathered the storm, and 
Roberton was permitted to walk the deck. He was’ 
taken to Quilca, whence he made his escape, in a 
neutral vessel, to Chile. He left behind a note, sig. 
nifying to Martilini that, ashe (Roberton) did not 
owe his life to the other’s generosity, but to his fears, 
he was under no obligation; and he gave warning, 
that, in the event of their mecting again, ore of the 
two must fall. Roberton took a passage from Val- 
VOL. II. K 
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paraiso in the Congreso, and by a curioiis coin- 
cidence, the pirate driven into the caleta, or cove 
of Quilca, was the Quintanilla. When the ‘armed 
launches were scen issuing from the cove, ‘Ro- 
berton expressed his determination not to be taken 
alive, | 

The Congreso, upon her arrival, pursued the Quin- 
tanilla so close into the mouth of the caleta, that, 
upon the wind dying away in the afternoon, she 
was obliged to let go her anchor to leeward, at no 
great distance from the rocks, upon which the surf 
broke, with tremendous roar. During the night, an 
officer was sent to request assistance from a French 
brig of war at anchor to windward of the caleta. 
When daylight appeared, the 'rench boats approached 
to within hail. The officer, with a speaking trumpet, 
offered to receive the people, but refused to give any 
assistance to the vessel, on the plea that to do so 
would be an infraction of neutrality. 

By this time the Congreso had drifted so near to 
the outward wake of the breakers, that the officers 
and crew got into their boats, and were on the point 
of leaving her to her fate. Roberton was about to 
push off from the side, when he perceived a light 
air, and hopes of saving the brig darted across his 
mind. He jumped on board again, calling out to 
the seamen, that volunteers might follow. Captain 
Young was also instantly upon deck, followed by his 
ship’s company. At this critical moment, the pirate 
launches were again seen pulling out of the creek. 
The only chance of escaping with life was to save the 
brig, because the pirates paid no respect to any flag ; 
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and a retreat to the boats of the French vessel would 
have been no ‘protection: 

' ‘The cable of the Congreso’ was cut; but she made 
so little way for the first hour, that, whether she was 
to be dashed on the rocks by the swell, or to get out 
to sea, appeared to be an even chance; but the breeze 
freshened, and enabled them to clear the shore, and 
the brig stood offand on all day. 

Roberton, being more than ever anxious to settle 
the reckoning with his Italian acquaintance, planned 
the cutting out of the privateer. Eleven at night was 
the time appointed for his adventurous supporters to 
hold themselves in readiness. As the bell struck the 
hour, Roberton’s voice was heard throughout the 
brig, summoning to their post the boarding party, of 
about forty volunteers. ‘he men came on deck with 
an air of steady resolution, but without any appear- 
ance of eager alacrity ;. for they had scarcely shaken 
_ off their drowsiness, and the elements seemed to con- 
spire against them. The night was very dark; the 
sea ran high; and the wind whistled through the 
rigging with dreary cadence to the sullen roar of the 
surge upon: the strand. ‘The flitting light of lan- 
terns rather increased, ‘than dissipated, the gloom 
which overhung the commencement of this desperate 
undertaking.» Roberton bade good bye to a younger 
brother, lately arrived from-Scotland, and then shook 
hands with Miller and Captain Young, saying, as he 
left them, ‘*’The weather is against us; but, if we 
can only make the calefa, and if my men stick by 
me, we'll have the Quintanilla before daybreak.” 
He and his followers then stepped into the launch, 

ioe 
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but not without difficulty and danger, on account of 
the roughness of the sea. The launch shoved off; 
but the night continued so dark and windy, that Ro- 
berton was unable to find the mouth of the inlet. 
The launch was blown considerably to leeward, but 
was picked up, next. day, by the Congreso, which 
immediately made sail to the northward. 

Two days afterwards the Quintanilla left the Cove 
of Quilea, and, on passing near the French brig- of 
war, anchored in the roadstead, fired three or four 
shots at her, by way of bravado. The weather 
changing to a calm, the boats of the French. brig 
carried the privateer. by boarding. Martilini was 
conveyed to France*. ; 

Roberton distinguished himself in 1824 and 1825 
before the castles of Callao.” After they surrendered 
“he was immured in the casemates, by order of Bolivar, 
for some political offence. _He, however, made his, 
escape from these horrid dungeons in an extraordi- 
nary manner. He knocked down two or three sen- 
tries he had occasion-to pass; ran through the gate, 
in the presence of the main guard; threw himself 
into the sea; and swam off to a merchant vessel... 
He has, it seems, since returned to-his island of 
Mocha. ee 

On. arriving, on the 11th of May, off Callao, 
Miller left the Congreso, which remained cruising 
off ‘the, bay, and went on board of her prize, the 
Vigie. He continued at anchor in the roads for 
twenty-four hours, and made an. appointment to meet 


* He again hleno commands a Spanish en in the Sree and has made 
prizes on. the Chileno and Peruvian coasts. 
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the royalist General Loriga -on board the British 
frigate’ Tartar, to dine with Captain. Brown ; but an 
open smack from Truxillo, bringing a report that 
Bolivar had actually commenced his march for the 
interior, induced Miller not to delay his departure 5 
and the meeting of the two friends, so much desired 
by both, did not take place*. 

On arriving off Supe, at night, on the 14th of May, 
Miller was obliged to take upon himself the office of 
pilot, as no one else on board had seen that part of the 
coast before. He committed some mistake in making 
the land, and the vessel was brought up where, if the 
anchor had been dropped, she must have gone ashore 
in a surf, which nothing could have withstood. For- 
tunately the error was discovered in time. He did 
not recollect much about the headlands; but feeling 
véry anxious to get ashore, and having only a very, 
young midshipman, with eight or ten indifferent 
sailors, the Vigie was steered at dusk towards a small 
bay, which fortunately turned out to be the port of 
Supe. The night was beautifully clear, and the stars 
twinkled with unusual brilliancy. At eleven P.M. 
the Vigie was brought to an anchor under the lee of 
some high land, and just without the broad line of 
surf, which breaks upon the strand with ceaseless 
foam. The holding ground proved very bad, and 
the anchor drove, upon which a second was let go: 
A suspicious-looking schooner was then discovered 
lying within a cable’s length from the Vigie. She 


“ General Loriga, who had served the cause of the king with great talent and 
fidelity, sailed shortly afterwards to his native country. He Sow holds an im- 
portant command in the Havannah. 
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was hailed; but, although a light had been seen on 
board,’ no answer. was returned, and some apprehen- 
sions arose.that the stranger might prove a_royalist 
vessel. of war, sent from Callao to intercept the Vigie. 
Miller seized the speaking trumpet, -hailed them in 
English and in Spanish, and threatened.that a broad- 
side would be fired from the Peruvian brig of war 
Congreso, unless an immediate: answer was given. 
The cry of Viva la Patria was. then. heard, and.a 
boat was. immediately sent from the. Vigie.. Two 
fishermen were found on board the schoonér, which 
had arrived with some fugitive patriot soldiers from 
the Puertos Intermedios. .'The fishermen had been 
sent on board, by the patriot. governor of the pro- 
vince, to take charge of the vessel.. They. could not 
state positively which party held possession of the 
town of Supe, although they were certain that the 
landing-place was clear of royalists. .Miller imme- 
diately stepped into a canoe, but did-not.get on shore 
without being thoroughly wet .by the surf.. He 
walked to Supe, two leagues distant, and found the ' 
town nearly deserted. He, however, procured ‘horses 
from a ‘montonero party, which, on: the preceding 
morning, had had an. affair with the royalist advanced 
post, and on the next day he set out to join Bolivar. 

At the picturesque village of: Marca,: two .days’ 
march from Supe, commences an ascent -of. two 
leagues, that terminates at the apex-of a lofty, moun- 
‘tain, which, on a clear day,.is visible to. the. mariner 
fifty leagues from land. From this aerial platform, 
‘one of the noblest and most enchanting prospects in 
the world bursts suddenly upon the eye. - Towards 
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the coast lies a frightful waste, a lifeless breadth of 
barrenness, a sea of sandy. billows, bounded by the 
Pacific Ocean. Looking to the eastward, the Andes 
rear their summits to the clouds, and form a barrier 
of unparalleled grandeur. A basin, of one hundred 
miles in circumference, appears to be scooped out 
amidst the highest Andes, and, containing moun- 
tains within its hollow, is bounded by ridges, which, 

rising in endless succession, are streaked with mid- 
way clouds, and the most distant mantled with snows 
coeval with the creation of the world. Standing on 
the mountain cupola of Marca, the village of Requay 
appears to be immediately beneath the feet.of the 
wondering traveller, although from. the tortuous de- 
scent it is-at a distance of more than four leagues. 
To the north of Requay stretches the romantic vale 
of Huaras, where numerous hamlets enliven the moun- 
tain hollows, while single houses at every elevation 
stud the ravines, and contrast their whiteness with 
the luxuriant foliage which half conceals them. The 
happy valley imagined by Doctor Johnson may be 
called a miniature sketch of this unequalled pano- 
rama, and from which it might be thought the Abys- 
sinian prince would scarcely have wished to roam, 
were it not that, on approaching the dwellings, that 
look so beautiful at a distance, the traveller is dis- 
gusted with their filth and wretchedness. It is only 
the daring pencil which pictured Belshazzar’s Feast, 
the Fall of Nineveh, and the Deluge, that could, 
with commensurate grandeur and fidelity, transfer 
to canvas such a scene as this. Placed on that ma- 
jestic eminence, a Martin would acknowledge, that 
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even his own lofty conceptions fell far short of the 
towering sublimity and incomparable pean which 
nature has here combined. 

On the 19th of. May, Miller eae ie head 
quarters of General Bolivar at Huaras, in the vicinity 
of which place the liberating army had begun to con- 
centrate from its cantonments of Caxamarca, Gua- 
machuco, and Caxatambo, in order to commence 
_ offensive operations. Its number of effective men 
did not fall short, of ten thousand. 

The distribution of the royalist army was as follows:- 

About nine thousand men with Canterac in the 
valley of Xauxa; about five thousand with Valdez; 
and about five thousand with Olaiieta. . The two 
latter generals were in Upper Peru; but the Spa- 
niards considered the forces under Canterac to be 
more than a match for Bolivar, and consequently 
thought the aid of the Army of the South nee 
be dispensed with. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


Montoneros. cM castes. preparatory to the campaign of 1824.— 
: Liberating army advance from Huaras.—Passage of the Cor- 
‘ dilleras.—Salutary measures of the Dictator. 


GenernaL Miter, upon his arrival at Huaras, 
had the satisfaction of seeing General Bolivar for 
the first time, and on the following day was named 
commandante-gencral of the Peruvian cavalry. 

The beautiful, extensive, and thickly peopled valley 
of Hluaras had become the scene of active prepara- 
tions for the ensuing campaign, which was expected 
to commence, by the march of the army, in about 
six weeks. ‘ 

- ._In the meanwhile, Miller was ordered to cross the 
-Andes; and, on the 13th of June, he set out to take 
the command of fifteen hundred montoneros occu; 
pying the country round Pasco. 

_ The road, of continuous ascent and descent, was 
through a part of the country which abounds in 
scenery of inconceivable boldness and magnificence. 
Straggling habitations were frequently seen perched 
on elevations, or sequestered in the recesses of ra- 
vines, and added greatly to the beauty of the land- 
scape; but ignorance, poverty, filth, and apparent 
wretchedness, were the lot of the Indian cottagers. 
To these may be added, the despotism of the priest, _ 
who is usually the only person, in rather extensive 
villages, who can read and write. He has not at all 
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times the inclination, but he has always the power, to 
lord it over his parishioners with the authority of a 
Turkish bashaw. On the sixth day of a most fa- 
tiguing journey, Miller arrived at Hudnuco, a plea- 
sant town, occupying half a league square of ground, 
and containing about four thousand inhabitants. The 
streets are rectilinear, and each house has a garden, 
in which are grown pine apples and other tropical 
fruits in abundance. The climate is agreeable. Mil- 
ler remained three days at Hudnuco, where he in- 
spected two squadrons of Peruvian cavalry in quar- 
ters there. On the fourth morning he set out for 
Pasco, which was held by the patriot montoneros. 
The montoneros in Peru, like the gucrrillas in the 
Peninsular war, were of incalculable seryice as an 
auxiliary force. ‘They were principally composed of 
men of some respectability, whose habitations had 
been razed by the unrelenting vindictiveness of the 
royal party, which had often turned into wilder- 
nesses spots where towns and villages formerly stood. 
Every montonero had to avenge parents, . children, 
relatives, or neighbours, who had, been butchered‘ by 
the Spaniards. To the above‘class of, once substan- 
tial yeomen were added many idle and profligate cha- 
racters, which are always to be met with in turbulent 
‘times. ‘The montoneros were cruel and unrelenting 
towards their, foes; but, although they served with- 
out pay, they generally conducted themselves well 
towards the unoffending inhabitants: from, this praise, 
however, must be excepted those parties which were 
formed principally from.the dregs of the populace of 
Lima. But even the latter.frequently behayed with 
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more forbearance than might have been expected from 
men of their previous habits; and their lighter irre- 
gulari ities were counterbalanced by the important ser- 
vices they, rendered. Sites 2 265cr 

_In,the, year 1821, the town of Reyes contained a 
population of four thousand souls, Jt was pillaged 
and burnt by the. Spaniards, and many of the inha- 
bitants cruelly put ta death. ‘Three hundred, men 
survived, to ayenge the fate of their slaughtered fami- 
lies: they formed themselves into montonero parties, 

and. performed prodigies of valour against the royal- 
ists, neither giving nar, taking quarter. . When over- 
powered by. the enemy, they.were accustomed to flee 
to some small islands, which they kept pr ovisioned for 
the purpose, upon the lake near which Reyes was 
situated. ‘This magnificent lake, one of the sources 
of the river of the Amazons, thirty leagues i in cir- 
cumference, is skirted by a broad border of morass, 
through which the montoneros could penetrate by 
devious tracks, winding amongst .quagmires, and 
known only to themselves. At every favourable op- 
portunity they would sally forth from their islet fast- 
nesses;. and, vanquishers or vanquished, they always 
inflicted tremendous losses on their enemies, Tor- 
rents, of blood were.shed in this exterminating system 
of warfare, . 

_ Miller having at various periods had the command 
of montoneros, had become personally known to many 
of them. They hailed his new appointment with re- 
joicings. ‘These guerrillas were divided into parties 
of from fifty to a.hundred men each. Of all these 
parties, that composed of the yeomanry of Reyes was 
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_the most daring and efficient. After remaining two 
days at Pasco, the pivot of the guerrilla operations, 
Miller rode to Reyes. The montoneros of that place, 
as well as those of Ninicaca and Carhuamayo, anxious 
to pay their new leader a compliment, had assembled 
to receive him. They were. drawn up in line, and 
their appearance was most grotesque. Some mounted 
on mules, others.on horses, some wearing bearskin: 
caps, others. helmets, others chacos, and many with 
broad-brimmed vicuna beaver hats. Scme wore fea- 
thers, but this finery was not general. Their gar- 
ments were not less diversified. Hussar jackets, in- 
fantry coats, and scarlet pélisses stripped from slain 
royalists, were mingled with patriot uniforms. Their 
lower garments consisted of Mamaluke trousers, 
light overalls, or knee breeches. Some had boots, 
others sandals, and many were barefoot. But in one 
particular there was uniformity. Every man: had a 
poncho, which he either wore in the usual manner, 
or tied round the waist like a sash, or dangling fan- 
tastically from the shoulder, Neither was there oné 
amongst them without his lasso. Their arms were 
not less multiform than their clothing. Muskets, 
carbines, pistols, swords, bayonets, sabres, long knives, 
and. lances or pikes, were the weapons with which 
chance had furnished them; but in such hands they 
were wielded in battle with tremendous effect. 
The commander, Captain* —.——, had been ele- 
vated on account of his superior prowess. He was 


* When Miller became prefect of Puno he sent many papers and documents 
toan English friend at Arequipa to forward to England ; but as they havenever 
* been received, the names of persons and places have been occasionally forgotten. - 
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armed with a pistol, a carbine, and a long straight 
sword, taken from a Spanish colonel whom he had 
killed in single combat. He wore a gaudy trum- 
peter’s jacket and an officer’s pouch-box. As Miller 
approached, the captain advanced to meet and wel-_ 
come him with a flourish of his Toledo. Miller then. 
rode along the front of the line, and, after passing’ 
the last file, was surprised to hear a whizzing feu 
de joie from such of the men as had fire-arms; for, 
having no blank cartridges, they did not scruple to 
waste balls and. bullets in this irregular salute.. 

‘On the following day, Miller took an escort from 
the Reyes montoneros, and rode forward, intending 
to reconnoitre the Spanish advanced post, four leagues 
in front on the Tarma road; but finding himself at 
nightfall still a mile from the royalist. videttes, he 
took up his quarters in a hut situated on a hill at. 
the-entrance of Cacas. ‘Thinking it important. to 
impress upon his new followers, that he was as much 
at ease close to the enemy as at a distance, Miller 
took off his coat, and lay down to sleep, leaving the 
guerrilla captain to take the necessary precautions in 
his.own. way. Miller, however, took. care to-keep 
his.own orderly on the alert with saddled horses. 
He had not dozed above an hour, when ‘the. mon- 
tonero chief, shaking Miller by the shoulder, said, 
it had just occurred to him that on that.very day 
a year before he had been surprised near. the same 
spot; and that, as a scout who. had been sent down 
the, hill had not returned, prudence, dictated that 
they should remove to the plain in their rear. In the 
morning it was ascertained that a royalist party had 
approached, during the night, within a short distance 
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of Reyes, which place was occupied by the monto- 
neros who were left there." The royalist party must 
have passed very close to the reconnoitring patriots 
at Cacas. Soon’after daybreak, Miller rode to within 
a short distance of the Spanish advanced ‘posts; and 
having reconnoitred’ the’ adjoining country, he re: 
tired, having accomplished the object of the move- 
ment in that direction.’ .The guerrilla captain, pre-. 
vious to withdrawing, insisted ‘upon firing a few long 
shots at the enemy, as he said he made it a rule never 
to see a Gode without pulling a trigger. ~ 

Passing one more night at Reyes, in: the ue 
house that’ had a roof, Miller proceeded towards 
Yaule,'leaving the circular line of Spanish outposts 
(placed in front and round’‘Tarma) on his left; and; 
’ after a ride of six leagues, he arrived, towards mid- 
night, at the ruined village of , on the left 
bank of the Rio Grande. ‘This river was not ford: 
able, and the royalists had destroyed the lasso bridge; 
but a few montoneros had had prior orders'to fasten 
a rope from,.one steep bank to the other, which was 
drawn tight, and to which was fastened a ‘sort: of 
sliding ‘seat made of cords.’ To this was then tied 
a strong suspending’ noose, and by this fragile con- 
veyance, ‘Miller and his‘escort were drawn’ over one 
by one.” As a royalist’ outpost was stationed’ on a 
hill, at no great distance from the river, the mon- 
toneros considered the operation rather hazardous, 
and assured’ Miller that he was the first’ officer in a 
cocked hat: who had ventured to cross in that way. 
These incidents may be deemed too trivial to’ de- 
serve to be recorded ; but as ‘Miller always received 
unflinching support from the montoneros in the most 
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perilous enterprises, it is thought advisable to describe 
the measures he adopted; which show not only the 
nature of the service,’ but also the manner in which 
he obtained the confidence of these uncouth moun- 
tain warriors, = =~ oe eee oe 
On the following day Miller continued his march 
to Yaule, five leagues in ‘a circular line to his left. 
On the way he passed Pachachaca, a village over 
which the stately condors were seen to hover, and 
the household dogs still to keep’ watch round the 
dismantled huts once occupied by their’ murdered 
masters, Amongst the ruins, a brick chimney at- 
tractéd ‘Miller’s attention. His eyes were instantly 
riveted upon it, and the first idea that rushed upon 
his mind was, thaf an Englishman must have resided 
in that picturesque hamlet.. A thousand fireside 
associations, a thousand kindling emotions, were na- 
turally awakened. In the midst of Andean solitides, 
he fancied himself for a moment almost at home. 
Upon inquiry, he was told it had” béen’ built 
by Don Guillermo Bevan, ‘an Englishman, and a 
good patriot. It was not long before Mr. ‘Bevan 
made his appearance upon one of the adjoining 
heights. No letter of introduction was necessary 
to make the two countrymen acquainted. ' Bevan 
embraced Miller with tears of joy. It appears that 
he had been a respectable Cornish miner, and, with 
others, had gone out to Peru in the employment of 
Don Pedro Abadia, an eminent Spanish merchant 
of Lima. ‘The Cornish party constructed a furnace 
for smelting ore at Pachachaca, by which means 
great quantities of excellent lead, formerly lost, was 
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obtained. The establishment continued in a very 
flourishing state’ until that part’ of the country be- 
came’ the theatre of war. In consequence of the 
attendant devastations, all the Englishmen retired 
to Lima, with the exception of Bevan, who deter- 
mined to remain; but’ having indiscreetly. declared 
himself a friend to the patriots, his hut was repeatedly” 
unroofed, and the doors burned by successive royalist 
marauders. What he seemed most to regret was the 
wanton destruction of an extensive and curious col- 
lection of birds and quadrupeds, which he had taken’ 
infinite pains to stuffand preserve in cases, intending 
_ to transmit them to England. He at last took shelter 
in the higlrer mountains, and lived there as he could. 

He was an intelligent and ‘industrious character, and 
he was subsequently of great assistance to Miller, © 
who soon had the satisfaction of doing him a trifling 
service. A government mine near Yaule was put 
up to auction. Bevan became the renter, and was 
furnished with the means of carrying on the works. 
Miller also. procured for'him a partner possessing 
capital, Captain Sanchez, one of the principal miners 
of Pasco. “The speculation turned out well, ‘and - 
Bevan was realizing his most sanguine expectations, 
but unfortunately died, two years after, when fortune 
had begun to throw her encouraging gleams over his’ 
often blighted prospects. 

As Don Pedro Abadia has been mentioned, we 
may be permitted to digress for a short time from 
the narrative. The compiler of these pages was, in 
1825; entertaincd by him in the island of Puerto” 
Rico; how hospitably, or how kindly, need not be’ 
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related, as Abadia acknowledged that he owed his 
life to General’ Miller, who happened to be pre- 
sident of a military tribunal before which he was 
arraigned, and it was generally expected, in Lima, 
that he would have been sentenced to death, which 
would have been followed by the confiscation of 
his property. Abadia was, however, honourably ac- 
quitted. But this is not the object of the digression. 
One of the phases of Abadia’s fortune discovers a 
bright trait of human virtue which ought not to 
be lost sight of. He was once a man of boundless 
wealth. .At that time he purchased a fine estate 
in the island of Puerto Rico, with an intention of 
giving it toa nephew. He placed a steward there, 
and, occupied by more important pursuits, he almost 
forgot his West Indian property. Several years 
elapsed, and civil wars cut of his resources; he was 
robbed by villanous confidgnts; his life was placed 
in jeopardy; he was obliged to fly from Peru, and 
the estate in Puerto Rico was almost the only rem- 
nant of his former riches. ‘To that island he bent 
his steps, uncertain of the value of his property there 
or even of his own reception. But when misfortune 
lowered on every other side, he found relief where he 
had hardly dared to look for it. His steward, an honour~ 
able F'rénchman, hailed his master with the warmth 
which conscious integrity inspires, and soon rendered, 
unasked-for, a faithful account of income and expendi. 
ture during his long stewardship, the result of which 
placed a handsome balance at the disposal of Abadia. 
That grateful master, returning the books, exclaimed, 
‘Well done, thou good and faithful servant! hence. 
VOL. Il. [ 
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forth we are partners in this property ;.half of this 
estate is yours.” The writer of this had the singular 
pleasure of sitting at table with these rare specimens 
of fidelity and gratitude. Abadia is now living at 
Antwerp, in very straitened circumstances. 

The montoneros almost encircled the royalist army 
under Canterac, then in cantonments in the valley of 
Xauxa, so as to enable Miller not only to reconnoitre 
the country sixty leagues in advance of the liberating 
army, but also to cover its operations preparatory to 
crossing the Andes. By these means the, royalists 
were kept continually on the alert. Miller was often 


closely pursued, but. he invariably succeeded- in ~ 


eluding the vigilance of the enemy, though not always 
without experiencing some loss. By persevering in 
this system of warfare, he effectually protected the 
mining district of Pasco. ‘The mines were kept con- 
tinually at work, although the advanced posts of the 
enemy were within sixteen leagues. The royalists 
occasionally approached much nearer; but it was not 
often that they ventured to advance beyond the lake 
of Reyes, lest their parties might. be cut off by the 
montoneros issuing from their island, or numerous 
mountain, holds. If the royalists continued inactive 
for a time, the patriot parties would advance to some 
point, to indice the royalists to send a superior force 
to rid themselves of the annoyance. The monto- 
néros then dispersed, but before their pursuers could 
regain the main body, the pursued would re-form, 
and, turning round upon the enemy, would cut off 
a number of stragglers. ‘The communication be- 
tween the Spanish stations was often interrupted, and 
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they were most fatally harassed without being able 
to come to close quarters with their tormentors. 

The distance from Huaras to Pasco is more than 
fifty leagues of mountain passes. Reyes is fourteen 
. leagues farther in advance. The last two places, as 
well as the intervening country, are totally destitute 
of wood. Champas, or peat, was cut as a substitute; 
but instead of being piled up in stacks, it was scat- 
tered over the country to dry, so that if the royalists 
attempted to burn it, the destruction would be a work 
of time and difficulty. ‘The champas are not fit for 
fuel until.they have been cut fifteen days. 

Provisions and forage were secreted in mountain 
caverns formed by the galleries of exhausted mines, 
Some of these depdts were established within the 
line of country nominally held by the royalists. 
That near Pachia, and on the’same bank of the Rio 
Grande, was only eight leagues from Tarma. The 
entrance of the cave was in the perpendicular side of 

a cliff fifty or sixty feet from the ground, and as 
_ many from the top. ‘The only way to get up was 
by the assistance of a rope fixed in the cave, and by 
notches cut in the rock to give foot-hold. Indian 
corn, salt, charqui (jerked beef), potatoes, and barley, 
’ were hoisted up by means of the rope. A few men 
were sufficient to defend these cavern-depdts against 
any numbers. It often happened that when the 
montoneros retired, the depdts were left exposed; 
but the royalists were not always-aware of the exact 
situation, and entertained no suspicion that supplies 
had been accumulated in that way to any consider- 
able extent. : 2k 
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The liberating army, commanded by Bolivar in 
person, after having concentrated in the vicinity of 
Huaras, advanced towards Pasco in the month of 
July, 1824. It was tolerably well clothed and armed, 
and was formed into three divisions of infantry. Two 
of these, being Colombian troops, were commanded 
by Generals Lara and Cordova. The third, Peru- 
vian, by General La Mar. The cavalry of Peru by 
General Miller, that of Colombia by Colonel. Cara- 
vajal, the granaderos a caballo of Buenos Ayres by 
Colonel Bruiz. General Necochea, as the senior 
officer, commanded the united cavalry forces. Each 
division had its chief of the staff. General Sucre was 
chief of the staff of the whole army, and Dr. Sanchez 
Carrion, as minister gencral for the affairs of Peru, 
accompanied the Dictator. 

Each division had its field depdt of sthall: arm am- 
munition. The grand reserve depdt of the army was 
conveyed by three hundred mules. ‘The commis- 
sariat had its depdt of rice, tobacco, salt, and cocoa, 
which articles were only occasionally issued. To cach 
depdt was attached a number of spare mules to re- 
place those that strayed, or became unserviceable. 

Previous to the commencement of the campaign, 
Sucre displayed the greatest skill and judgment in 
his preparatory dispositions to facilitate the’ passage 
of the army to Pasco; a distance not far short of two 
hundred leagues from Caxamarca, over the most 
rugged districts, of the most mountainous country 
in the world, presenting at every step difficulties. 
which in Europe would be considered perfectly in- 
surmountable. It was on these terrible marches that 
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the inherent subordination of the South American 
soldiery was fully and signally displayed. No hard- . 
ships or privations can diminish their respect for 
their officers; and the few instances which occurred 
of manifest discontent, at Callao, &c. originated in a 
suspicion of treachery or cowardice, or in the expe- 
rience of unprincipled treatment relative to pay. 

‘Although the Peruvian government had expended 
enormous sums in the army department, such was the 
mismanagement and want of system that, until 1824, 
the soldiers were generally irregularly paid. ‘There 
was no sufficient check, no real responsibility attaching 
to anyone. The small pittance they did actually re- 
ceive from time to time depended more upon the per- 
sonal character of the commanding officer than upon 
adherence to any fixed regulations. 

To remedy this abuse, Bolivar ordered that the 
paymasters should pay the men personally, that is to 
say, actually put into the hands of the soldier once 
a week, the net pay due to such soldier; and that 
this should be done in the presence of the general of 
division, and commanding officer of the regiment. 
‘The full pay of a soldier was ten dollars per month. 
Four dollars were deducted on account of rations, and 
two dollars on account of clothing, &c., so that he 
was entitled to receive one dollar weekly. So scarce, 
however, was moncy in the military chest in 1824, 
that the soldier was paid only half dollar per week; 
but as he regularly received that sum, he Neetate 
better satisfied with the punctuality of reduced al- 
lowance, than with the previous uncertainty and 
chicanery of nominal full pay. 

The officers were placed upon one-fourth of their 
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pay; and the subaltern found it very difficult to sub- 
sist upon such scanty means. He was reduced to the 
necessity of living upon his rations: the eight or ten 
dollars he received monthly were barely sufficient for 
the purchase of his cigars, and such articles of wearing 
apparel as were absolutely indisperisable. 

The expenditure of the army was therefore greatly 
diminished ; and, at the same time, the soldiers, in- 
stead of murmuring, on account of part of their pay 
being withheld, became happy and contented. It also 
gave an effective lesson to many officers who had pre: 
viously been too inattentive to the welfare of their 
brave soldiers. ; 

The many excellent regulations enforced by the 
Dictator produced also the additional benefit of weed- 
ing the liberating army of many officers, who felt as 
much disinclination to conform to severe discipline, 
as they did to cross the Andes, for the purpose of 
assisting to carry on the war in earnest. Under 
various pretexts they remained behind, or quitted on 
the march. Some of these worthies obtained com- 
mands in the provinces, where they issued bombastic 
proclamations, in which they spoke of shedding the 
last drop of their blood, and threatened the royalists 
with vengeance in terms truly ridiculous; yet several 
of these noisy and bustling gentlemen were actually 
promoted in consequence of the battle of Ayacucho, 
before others who took a conspicuous part inthe action; 

The labour of rendering roads, or rather tracks, 
passable over such abrupt ridges, and along such tre- 
mendous precipices, can only be estimated by those 
who have traversed the more than majestic Andes. 
The eecrjon of shed at iatcavals im the leng, barren, 
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and uninhabited tracts of country, with the collection 
and transport of the materials for their construction, 
besides wood for fuel, and the formation of magazines 
of barley and Indian corn for the cavalry, required 
the exertion of all Sucre’s talent and activity. 

The divisions of the liberating army crossed the 
Cordillera generally at the intervening distance of 
one day’s march from each other. But the cavalry, 
and indeed many of the battalions, often diverged 
from the general line of march. The shelving ledges, 
which afforded the only foot-hold on the rugged sides 
of the Andes, are so narrow, as to render the passage 
indescribably harassing. ‘Ihe troops could advance 
only one by one. ‘The single file was sometimes 
lengthened out to an amazing extent by the mal 
pasos formed by deep gullies or breaks in the tracks; 
by projecting rocks; or by numerous waterfalls; all 
of which required great caution, and much time to 
pass in safety. To the cavalry, such obstructions 
were particularly formidable, as each man had, be- 
sides the mule on which he rode, a led horse, to be 
. mounted only in sight of the enemy. The agility 
and dexterity, with which they managed to drag their 
animals after them, were astonishiug. The dasso was 
used, as upon every other occasion, with greet adroit~ 
ness. Fastened round the neck of the led horse, it 
was lengthened or shortened as the tortuous windings 
of the ascent or descent required. Thé men were 
frequently obliged to dismount at the mal pasos, 
and on such occasions their sabres and lances added 
greatly to their embarrassments. 

It often occurred during the campaign of 1824, 
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that the cavalry being in the rear, were, by a suc- 
cession of various obstructions, prevented from ac- 
complishing the day’s march before nightfall. It 
then became necessary for every man to dismount, 
and to lead the two animals in his charge, to avoid 
going astray, or tumbling headlong down frightful 
precipices. But the utmost precaution did not always 
prevent corps from losing their way. Sometimes men, 
at the head of a battalion, would continue to follow 
the windings ofa deafening torrent, instead of turning 
abruptly to the right or left, up some rocky acclivity, 
over which lay their true course; whilst others, who 
chanced to be right, would pursue the proper track. 
The line was so drawn out, that there were unavoid- 
ably many intervals, and it was easy for such mistakes 


to occur, although trumpeters were placed at regular. 


distances, expressly to prevent separation. One party 
was frequently heard hallooing from an apparently 
fathomless ravine, to their comrades passing over some 
high projecting summit, to know if they were going 
right. These would answer with their trumpets; but 
-it often occurred that both parties had lost their road. 


The frequent sound of trumpets along the broken — 


line; the shouting of officers to their men at a di- 
stance; the neighing of horses, and the braying of 
mules, both men and animals being alike anxious to 
reach a place of rest, produced a strange and fearful 
concert, echoed, in the darkness of the night, from 
the horrid solitudes of the Andes. After many fruit- 


less attempts to discover the proper route, a halt ° 


until daybreak was usually the last resource. The 
sufferings of the men and animals on those occasions 
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were extreme. The thermometer was generally below 
the freezing point,-added to which they were some- 
times overtaken by terrific snow storms. 

These difficulties and hardships were not so severely 
felt by the infantry, for, unincumbered with the 
charge of horses, it was an easy matter for them 
when they mistook their road, to face about; whereas 
it was often impossible for the cavalry to do so, the 
path on the mountain side being generally too nar- 
row to admit of horses turning round. It happened 
more than once, that the squadron in front, having 
ascertained that it had taken a wrong direction, was 
nevertheless compelled to advance until it reached 
some open spot, where the men were enabled to 
assemble, wait for the hindmost of their comrades, and 
then retrace their steps. In effecting this, the troops 
have sometimes met another squadron following the 
same track; and, under such circumstances, it has re- 
quired hours for either to effect a countermarch. In 
this complicated operation many an animal was hurled 
down the precipice and dashed to pieces, nor did 
their riders always escape a similar fate. — 

The sheds erected at the pascanas, or halting 
places, in the vast unpeopled tracks of the bleak 
mountain districts, and on the table-lands, were in- 
adequate to afford shelter to more than a small num- 
ber; so that the greater part of the troops were obliged 
to bivouac sometimes in places where the thermometer 
falls every night considerably below the freezing point, 
and this ¢hroughout the year, whereas it often rises 
at noon, in the same place, to 90°. It may be readily 
imagined what must have been the sufferings of men, 
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born in, or accustomed to, the sultry temperature of 
Truxillo, Guayaquil, Panama, or Cartagena. The 
difficulty of respiration, called in some places la puna, 
and in others e/ soroche, experienced in those parts 
of the Andes which most abound in metals, was sa 
great at times, that, whilst on the march, whole bat- 
talions would sink down as if by magic, and it would 
have been inflicting death to have attempted to oblige 
them to proceed until they had rested and recovered 
themselves. In many cases life was solely preserved by 
opening the temporal artery. ‘This sudden difficulty 
of respiration is supposed to be caused by occasional 
exhalations of metaliferous vapour, which, being in- 
haled, causes a strong feeling of suffocation. 

The little care taken of the horses having proved, 
on previons occasions, a scvere drawback upon the 
successes of the patriots, the Dictator determined 
to remedy the evil, and, accordingly, previous to the 
breaking up from cantonments, issued strong orders, 
making commanding officers of cavalry regiments re- 
sponsible for the slightest inattention, and enforced 
those orders bythe dismissal or suspension of several 
chiefs for neglect of duty or want of zeal. Such 
examples produced a salutary effect, and Bolivar 
established a branch of discipline before unobserved 
in the patriot service. 

Each horseman was armed with a sword, a lance, 
and sometimes with a carbine, or a brace of pistols; 
but such was the scarcity of iron, that most of their 
fire-arms had been converted into nails and horse- 
shoes in the course of the campaign. ‘The horses 
were shod on all fours (not commonly done in South 
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America), “and were kept well clothed in blankets, 
during the nights passed in the Cordillera, by which 
means they effected the passage without serious Joss, 
In fact, they were found scarcely inferior to the horses 
of the Spanish cavalry, which had been, for more 
than a year, fed upon the lucern and Indian corn in 
the rich valley of Xauxa, with all the care bestowed 
upon the best horses in England. Most of them 
were of the Chileno breed, and had been taken by 
the royalists in the victories they had gained; few 
were worth less than a hundred and fifty Spanish 
dollars each in Peru, and many were more valuable. 
A great number of horses are annually sent from 
Chile to Peru. 

The patriot cavalry was composed of peitiapl the 
_ best horsemen in the world. The gauchos of the 
Pampas, the gwasos of Chilc, and the Waneros of 
Colombia are all accustomed to ride from early child- 
hood; and such is their habitual command over their 
horses, and such their dexterity, that a description of 
their equestrian feats would not meet with ready be- 
lief. The gaucho who could not pick up a dollar from 
the ground at full gallop would be considered an in- 
different horseman. The way they do this, is to stick 
one. spur into the padding of the saddle, and throw 
themselves (rather forward) down on the opposite 
side; after having picked up the dollar, they recover 
their seat with the grace and agility of a rope-dancer, 
‘They often guide their horses without using the reins, 
‘and if one should fall, even when at full speed, such 
ig the position of the rider, that he comes down on 
his feet, and seldom sustains the slightest injury. 
The Pevuviass en the coast, md on the mountain 
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plain, are scarcely less skilful. It is surprising to see 
them gallop down steep rugged hills with as much 
nonchalance and apparent ease as if they were can- 
tering upon a race-course. ‘The-Waneros, born in 
the‘ plains of Colombia, aré perhaps not less skilful 
in the management ‘of the horse, but they are not 
such graceful riders as the gauchos of Buenos Ayres 
or the guasos of Chile. The Wanero seldom holds 
himself erect; indeed he considers it the height of 
perfection, in riding, to sit on one side, or ina lolling 
attitude. 

‘The manner in which the being army was 
provisioned in the campaign of 1824 was this: about 
six thousand head of horned cattle, collected from 
Caxamarca and adjoining provinces, followed the 
army at-the distance of two or three days’ march, in 
charge of a commissary, who supplied the division 
whenever provisions could not be procured where 
they halted. i 
"The cattle required for an army during a. campaign 
was generally taken from large grazing’ estates, ac- 
cording to the means of each. Receipts were given 


to the proprietors, but, during the war, they were” 


very irregularly paid, if at all. Very little ceremony 
was observed in taking cattle found upon estates which 
had been abandoned by the owners, who emigrated 
with the royalists to serve in a civil or military ca- 
pacity. It frequently occurred that wealthy patriots 
came forward with one or two hundred head of cattle 
as a donation; so that, in general, the difficulty of 
procuring provisions was not great in Proportion to 


other obstacles. ie 
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. CHAPTER XXIV. 


Position of the royalist forces.—The patriots reviewed.—Pro- 
clamation.—Scenery near Pasco.—Affair of Junin.— Death of 

_ Lientenant-Colonel Sowersby—of Major Lisarraga.—Retreat 
of Canterac.—Advance of the patriots — General Bolivar quits 
the army.—Reconnoitring parties. —The viceroy advances.— 
Colonel Althaus taken ais —Patriots fall back.—Valley 
of OEE 


lo ott by the facility with which they conquered 
at Ica, Torata, Moquegua, and on the Desaguadero, 
the royalist chiefs erroneously attributed their suc- 
cesses solely to consummate skill on their own part; 
and, undervaluing the capabilities of the liberating 
army, they not only neglected assembling the whole 
of their disposable forces in the north, but unwisely 
detached the troops under Valdez to Potosi, to act 
against Olaiietd; whose hostility to the viceroy be- 
came every day more rancorous. Canterac considered 
himself quite adequate to repel every attack from the 
patriots; nor indeed was this opinion formed upon 
slight grounds. His army was efficient in every re- 
spect. It was in the highest state of discipline, and- 
went through every evolution with admirable ac- 
curacy. Its equipments were superior and complete; 
the artillery and cavalry particularly well appointed : 
and the whole of the troops were paid with the 
greatest regularity. 
_ 1t appears inexplicable how Canterac could remain 
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inactive in his cantonments of Xauxa, whilst the pa- 
triot commissaries, protected only by the montoneros, 
were spread over an immense extent of country, and 
constantly employed in collecting provisions, forage, 
“and fuel. Why Canterac did not prevent the forma- 
tion of these depéts on the eastern side of the Andes, 
and why he afterwards allowed the patriot army to 
pass unmolested through the horrible defiles of the 
mountains, is not easily accounted for, unless it be 
ascribed to self-confidence, and a wrong estimate of 
the strength of his enemy. In the opinion of the 
royalists, Bolivar was far inferior in military skill to 
San Martin. The advanced post of the Spaniards 
was at Cacas, a village three leagues from Reyes. © 
On the 2d of August, Bolivar reviewed his forces, 
nine thousand strong, on the plain between Rancas 
and Pasco. The troops were well appointed, and 
made a really brilliant appearance. The following 
energetic address, from the Liberator, was read to 
each corps at the same moment, at produced i in- 
describable enthusiasm. 


‘¢ Soldiers! 

_ You are about to finish the greatest undertaking 
Heaven has confided to men—that of saving an entire 
world from slavery. 

‘¢ Soldiers !—The enemies you have to Rents 
boast of fourteen years of triumphs; they are there-’ 
fore wortliy to measure their swords with ours, which 
have glittered in a thousand combats. 

‘‘ Soldiers!|—Peru and America expect from you’ 
Peace, the daughter of Victory. Even liberal Europe 
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beholds you with delight, because the freedom of the 
new world is the-hope of the universe. Will you 
disappoint it? No! No! Nol you are invincible. 

; (Signed) ‘‘ Botivar.” 


Nothing could exceed the excitement felt upon 
this occasion. Every circumstance tended to impart 
a most romantic interest to the scene. Near the 
same spot, four years before, the royalists had been 
defeated by General Arenales. The view from the 
table-land, upon which the troops were reviewed, and 
which is at an elevation of more than twelve thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, is one of the most mag- 
nificent in the world. On the west arose the Andes, 
which had been just surmounted with so much toil. 
On the east. were enormous ramifications of the Cor- 
dillera stretching towards the Brazils. North and 
south, the view was bounded by: mountains whose 
tops were hidden in the clouds. On that plain, sur- 
rounded.by such sublime scenery, and on the margin 
of the magnificent lake of Reyes, the principal source 
of the Amazon, the mightiest of rivers, were now 
assembled men from Caracas,. Panama; Quito, Lima, 
Chile, and Buenos Ayres; men who had.fought at 
Maypo in Chile; at San Lorenzo on the banks of 
the Parana; at Carabobo in Venezuela; and at Pin- 
chincha at the foot of the Chimborazo. Amidst 
those devoted Americans were a few foreigners, still 
firm and faithful to the cause, in support of which 
so many of their countrymen had fallen. Amongst 
those few survivors were men who had fought on the 
banks of the Guadiana, and of the Rhine; who had 
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Witnessed the conflagration of Moscow, and tlie ca- 
pitulation of Paris. Such were the men. assembled 
at, what might he considered, a fresh starting point 
in the career of glory. American or European, they 
were all animated by one sole spirit, that of assuring 
the political existence of a vast continent, and to 
ascertain whether or nat the period had arrived when 
the influence of South America upon the rest of the 
world, should be rendered commensurate with its ex- 
tent, its riches, and its situation. ‘The exhilirating 
vivas of the troops filled every breast with ardour 
and prophetic hope. 

Awakening at length from his slumber, rere 
determined to attack the patriot. army, which it would 
appear he hoped to effect in detail, by falling upon 
the several divisions, as they debouched in succession 
upon the table-land. With this view he united his 
forces at Xauxa, and marched on the Ist of August 
for Reyes, where he arrived on the evening of the 4th. 

On the 3d, seven hundred montoneros, from the 
western side of the Andes, were added to those under 
the command of Miller. On the 4th, he was with 
some of his parties at the Oroya, a few leagues west 
of Xauxa.” He despatched reports to Bolivar, ad- 
vising his excellency of Canterac’s advance. Upon 
learning the movements of thé royalists, the Dictator 


quickened his march from Rancas, along the western ~ 


bank of the great lake, to Conacancha, where Miller 
met the liberating army on the night of the 5th, 
and was ordered to place himself at the head of the 
Peruvian cavalry. 

' On the morning of the 5th, Canterac had advanced 
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to-Carhuamayo, and.pushed on’ with Jris cavalry to 
Pasco. ' Instead’ of meeting with an-isolated division 
‘on’ those, great plains, as he probably expected, he 
learned that the liberating army was.in full march 
on the opposite side of the great lake. Canterac fell 
back that night upon his infantry. On the 6th, he 
continued his retreat, whilst the independents pur- 
sued their march along the southern extremity of the 
lake, in order to intercept the royalists. After a march 
of five leagues, through a mountainous district, at 2 
P.M., the patriots, from the elevated ground, obtained 
a sudden view of the enemy, who, at the distance of 
two leagues, was marching over the plains of Junin, 
a little to the southward of Reyes. An enthusiastic 
_ and simultaneous vzva was heard throughout the line. 
It is impossible to convey an adequate idea of the 
effect which the sudden appearance of the enemy 
produced. ‘The countenances of the patriots were 
animated with a wild ferocious expression, and they 
gazed with eyes full of fire upon the hostile columns, 
moving majestically beneath their feet. The predo- 
minant feeling was a fear that the royalists would 
escape. ‘The cavalry, in particular, quivered with 
impatience. They always considered themselyes su- 
perior to the royalist cavalry; the opportunity for 
proving it had now arrived, for the nature of the 
ground below ensured their taking an active part in 
the impending fight. It was the work of a moment 
to remove the saddle from the He on which 
they rode, to their led horses, 
At 4 P.M., nine hundred of the patriot cavalry, 
having left the infantry,-with two squadrons, a league 
VOL. TI. M 
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in the rear, came up to within a short distance of the 
whole royalist forces, consisting of cight thousand 
infantry, twelve hundred cavalry, and a proportion of 
field artillery. “Canterac, finding his further‘retreat 
in danger, put. himself.at the head of his cayalry, 
formed them in line, with a squadron .in column’ 
in the immediate rear. of each flank,..and ordered 
a charge. The royalist. infantry continued their 
retreat. 

It is but justice to say, that Gritewel not only 
made a masterly charge, but succeeded .in attacking 
under circumstances very unfayourable. ta. the. pa- 
triots, whose enthusiasm had impelled them perhaps 
too near the main body of the enemy, and too far 
across a defile, formed by a rivulet and ,swampy 
ground on one side, and an abrupt line of hills,on the 
other, which prevented their deploying so quickly_as 
circumstances required. ‘The squadron forming the 
head of the column was the only | one that was able to 
deploy. 

Miller, with two hundred and fifty of the, Peruvian 
cavalry, was ordered, by Bolivar, to outflank the right 
of the advancing. royalists; but as the latter came 
on at, a gallop, this manceuvre could not be car- 
ried into effect, and he was compelled to wheel, to 
his right, and attack. in front. His, men, together 
with the right of the patriots under General Ne- 
cochea, were charged at the same instant, The ‘ 
shock was tremendous, and the natural consequence, 
under the disadvantages just mentioned, was a, total 
rout, with the exception ofa few granaderos a ca- 

‘ballo, of Colombia, under the brave’ Major Braun, 


’ an 
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a German, who cut his way through the assailants ; 
and excepting a Peruvian squadron, which being at 
the first onset a few hundred yards in the rear, for- 
tunately escaped the effects of the first concussion. 
: ~ With the first movement, all praise of the Spanish 
cavalry must terminate, because, instead df preserving 
their original order, or maintaining a reserve, they 
divided and dispersed. One party pursued the’ pa- 
triot cavalry, sent to outflank the royalist riglit, 
under Miller, who attempted to gain the road lead- 
ing to Cacas. ‘The other royalist party punted the 
rest‘ of the-patriots to the defile... io 
Lieutenant-Colonel Don Isidro Suares, who com- 
manided the unbroken Peruvian squadron, had in‘the 
meantime advanced imoppdsed, in the wide' interval 
left by the pursuing royalists, and, getting completely 
into their rear, began to charge those who were pur- 
suing the left of the patriots, under Miller, who, em- 
barrassed by the ‘swampy nature df the ground, faced 
about. «The royalists; now:in an extended and dis- 
orderly «state, perceiving themselyes threatened ‘in 
front and rear, began to waver, and fled in their turn. 
The seasonable succour of Suares’ehabled the-routed 
patriot squadroris on the right as well as those on the 
Jeft to rally. .General Miller, Colonels Caravajal; 
Silva, and Bruiz, and Major Braun, with as many of 
their men as it was possible to collect together, sup- 
ported Suares.': The patriots now used their lances 
with such; effect, ‘that the boasted cavalry of the 
Spaniards were-soon'in a state of total and disgtace- 
ful flight, arid pursued to-the.very bayonets of their 
infantry by, comparatively, a handful of their oppo- 
ah ks 
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nents. General Necochea received, early in the ac- 
tion, seven wounds, and was made a prisoner. His 
life was spared at the intercession of a royalist sol. 
dier, who had formerly sérved under Necochea in 
the army of the Andes. . He had the general placed 
on horseback behind him, but; as he was carrying: 
him off the field, a Colombian party, under the gal-- 
lant Captain Sandoval, rescued Necochea. It is; 
with regret, to be stated, that the humane preserver ° 
of the general was killed before the patriots were 
aware of the service he had performed. Upon Ne-- 
cochea’s being wounded, the command of the whole of . 
the cavalry devolved upon Miller. oni 
The action lasted about: three quarters’ of an- 
hour. The Spaniards lost nineteen officers, and: 
three hundred and forty-five rank and file in killed, 
and eighty prisoners. ‘The patriots had three officers 
and forty-two rank and file killed, and eight officers 
and ninety-one rank and file wounded. .Not a shot 
was fired; the lance and the sabre alone were' used, 
The Colombian lance, twelve or fourteen feet long; 
is formed of a strong tough sapling, headed in the: 
usual manncr. The lancers fix the reins of their 
bridles above the knee, so as to be able to guide their 
horses, and, at the same time, leave both hands at 
liberty to wield the lance. They frequently struck 
their opponents with such force, when ata gallop, as . 
to lift them two or three feet above the saddle. ‘The. 
pole of the Peruvian lance is, like that of the En: 
glish, heavier, and not so tough as the Colombian ; 
but the Peruvians also used theirs with great: dex:- 
terity and effect. From the great-clevation, of the 
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plain of Junin the cold at night was.so intense, that 
- nearly all the wounded on both sides perished. 

- The officers who most distinguished themselves, 
and who principally contributed to the successes of 
the day, were Lieutenant-Colonel Don Isidro Suares 
and Major Braun. The hussars of the Peruvian 
legion were ordered by Bolivar_to assume the. title 
of Usares de Junin, in testimony of his approbation 
of their gallant conduct. 

' Bolivar had passed the defile, and himself directed 
the first movements .of the cavalry; but so soon as 
he perceived the dispersion, he very properly galloped 
back to the infantry, which he posted on a very high 
hill, about a league in the rear, and where he re- 
mained until he received the first report of the pa- 
triot. successes from Miller, who, with a few, grana- 
deros & caballo de Jos Andes, commanded by. the 
gallant Captain Pringuel, followed up the main body 
of the royalists until dark. Miller had given orders 
for the cavalry left behind to form on the field, 
-and wait there for further instructions; but, on_his 
return, he found that all had been ordered to retire 
upon the infantry. 

. Notwithstanding the total rout of the royalist ca- 
- valry, and the precipitate retreat of their infantry, 
_. Bolivar thought proper to’ order the whole liberating 
forces:to fall back upon Reyes, which is precisely the 
. same distance, in the rear, as Cacas is in the front of 
the field of battle. They accordingly marched. a 
Reyes on the morning of the 7th. 

The town presented, on the following day, an in- 
. teresting spectacle. The troops bivouacked amidst the 
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bare ywalls..of roofless. houses, congratulating. each 
other on their success, while the owners, or.former 
tenants of those ruins, flocked into Reyes, accompa- 
nied by- the inhabitants .of surrounding villages, who 
had also hidden themselves, but-who now.came for- 
ward to-embrace their liberators,.and.to bring them 
small presents. Groups were seen interspersed with 
the troops, assisting them, in-erecting sheds for. the 
night, in cooking, and in other kind.offices, and also 
in cleaning the lances of the cavalry, still. covered 
with the blood of the Spaniards. ane ‘ 
Bolivar,occupied a dwelling that had still. a-sort of 
roof, , This dismantled hut:was surrounded by In- 
dians, who suspended silver ornaments on the door- 
way, as a substitute for wreaths of laurel, or garlands 
of flowers. . At sunset, Miller called to -pay. his 
respects to the dictator. As he entered the-hut he 
perceived his.o]d companion: in .arms,. the. gallant 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sowersby, leaning against the 
wall.. -He had received two lance wounds, neither of 
which were then thought dangerous; yet his counte. 
nance was marked with a melancholy thoughtfulness, 
and tinged with a wild or wandering expression, that 
bespoke approaching death. At, first he hardly no- 
ticed his friend, but, after a short pause, he grasped 
his hand, and said, with a faltering voice, ** My dear 
Miller, we took arms in this cause almost on the same 
day. - We have often fought side by side. You have 
witnessed my conduct. You are my oldest and best 
friend in this service. I am too feeble to say much. 
You see’ what is likely to happen. - Write to my good 
old father and mother, and tell them that I fell ina 
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glorious cause.” Poor Sowersby, who had fought 
under the banners of Napoleon at Borodino, and 
who had survived the horrors of the Russian cam- 
paign, died on the following day at Carhuamayo, in his 
twenty-ninth year. Miller sent an inscription* to the 
governor of the province of Pasco, and desired him 


* A DIOS GLORIFICADOR. 


Aqui 
Yacen las cenizas 
De 
Don Carlos Sowersby, 
Teniente Coronel del Exercito del Peru, 
y comandante 
del segundo Esquadron del Regimiento 
de Usares de Junin; 
A cuya cabeca 
recibié dos mortales heridas, 
animando 4 sus camaradas 
_ el 6 de Agosto, 
contra une fuerza cuadrupla 
en los Uanos de Junin 
de la cavalleria cspafiola 
donde 
la victoria 
coronéd los esfuerzos de los soldados 
de la Patria, 
despues de una refiida y sangrienta accion. 
Este valiente Jefe 
exald 
su ultimo alicnto 
el dia 8 de Agosto 
en este pueblo de Carhuamayo, 
tiernamente Horado 
por todos sus compaticros de armas. 
Maypo, Riobamba, Pinchincha, 
y otros campos 
presenciaron 
su valor 
por la causa de Sud-A merica. 
Nacid 
de Padres Britanicos 
en la cuidad de Bremen en Alemania 
en 1795. 
Este sencillo monumento 
, consegra 
& su memoria 
en testimonio del aprecio y respeto, 
que por sus calidades amables 
le profesaba 
su compaiiero y fiel amigo 
el General de la Republica del Pern 
Guillermo Miller 
afio 1824. 
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to have it engraved on a slab, to mark:the spot which 
contained the relics of the lamented Sowérsby. «. ‘ 

~ Amongst the slain at Junin was Major Lizarraga, 
a brave Peruvian, who fell pierced with lances by the 
side of Miller, to whom he was aide-de-camp.. On 
the 7th, Miller sent the major’s servant and a few 
Indians, to find the body of Lizarraga, and bring it 
to Reyes for interment. * On the 8th, the liberating 
army set out from Reyes for Cacas, and as the line of. 
march ran within a short distance of the field of 
battle, Miller left the column to revisit it. One of 
the first objects which struck his attention was Li- 
zarraga’s servant weeping over the remains of his 
master, and so lost in grief, as to have forgotten the 
object for which he was sent, until reminded of it. 

Lizarraga served on the staff, at Lima, in 1823, 

where he brought himself into notice by his zealous 
attention, and the intelligent performance of the 
duties of his situation, as well as by his excellent 
general conduct. At Miller’s solicitation, Lizarraga 
was appointed his aide-de-camp;,and, during the ar- 
duous service of the campaign, he signalized himself 
by unremitting zeal and cool intrepidity. His pri- 
vate worth was evinced in his great solicitude for the 
welfare of his wife and young family, for whose support 
he set apart two-thirds ofhis pay. He had formerly re- 
sided at Pasco, and having acquired a practical know- 
ledge of mining, the great object of his ambition was 
to obtain possession, at the end of the war, of a silver 
mine, in the hope of becoming rich enough to send 
all his sons to England for education. To the dis- 
honour of the dictatorial government be it stated, 
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that the widow and children of this brave officer were 
neglected, and suffered to sink into the deepest dis- 
tress. While the ‘government sent forth grandilo- 
quent decrees, and lavished away thousands upon 
thousands of dollars in weekly balls and banquets, 
_ while they were feasting, and drinking bombastic 
toasts at the public expense,—they suffered the appli- 
cations of this poor widow, and of many others in 
similar situations, to be unheard or unattended to. 
Those arrogant purseholders of the public may pro- 
bably flatter themselves that their heartless conduct 
will pass uncensured; but the cry of the widow and 
the orphan will consign their names to deserved and 
lasting infamy. 

At no great distance from the affectionate servant 
- of the unfortunate Lizarraga, was seen a dog, howling 
piteously over the corpse of a Spanish officer. This 
dog had been remarked as having been ridden over 
by both parties, in: several charges and rencontres, 
but he never lost sight of his master. Miller endea- 
voured to get the dog away, but he was not then to 
be’coaxed or forced from the spot. A party of the 
hussars of Junin, who passed a few hours afterwards, 
with much difficulty, tore him away, and he became 
the “dog of the regiment.” 

After halting at Reyes thirty-six hours, the army: 
- again advanced, and on the 9th occupied Tarma; on 
the 11th, Xauxa; on the 14th, Huancayo; on the 
22nd, Guanta ;. and on the 24th, Guamanga. 

Although . the ' retiring royalists were not very 
closely pursued, or very scriously molested, their 
loss by desertion was great, and Canterac reached 
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the vicinity of Cuzco ‘with: less than five thousand 
men.. Remain sare et ty PK : 

When: the viceroy learned the disastrous ‘affair of 
Junin, his excellency recalled Valdez, who- had ad- 
vanced as ‘far as'.Lava’ (three hundred and: eighty 
leagués south of Junin, and ten- south of Potosi), 
where he had an-indecisive action on the 17th 
August, eleven days after the affair of Junin, with 
the -ultra-royalist general, Olafieta, in which was 
killed the gallant Brigadier renee one of the pest 
officers in the royal-service. 

: The liberating army halted at Bhan ae a 
mouth. ‘The rear division left it on tlie 18th of Sep- 
tember. ‘The whole again halted at Challuanca and 
in the vicinity. ‘The montoneros, under -the brave - 
Colonel Carreiio, occupied Abancay, and other poitits 
on the left bank of the Apurimac, : The dictator re- 
connoitred this river; and in the first week of Oc- 
tober quitted the army. to.go to Lima, to attend to 
affairs on the coast,-and: to hasten ‘reinforcements 
expected from Colombia. His excellency left instruc- 
tions with Sucre to.go into cantonments at An- 
dahuaylas :and- Abancay ; not’ supposing ‘that the 
royalists would think: of immediately commencing 
offensive operations, especially as: the rapy season 
was about to commence. pec 

« Two or three days after the: sdepaties of Bolivar; 
Sucre.assembled a council of war at. Challuarica, to 
consider the plan of operations which it would be 
most advisable to adopt; for although he had re- 
ceived instructions from the dictator to: go into can- 
tonments, the commander-in-chief conceived that his 
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situation’ would become. very critical, should the 
enemy advance with superior forces, which there was 
some reason to‘expect. . The council:was attended 
by Generals La Mar, Lara, and Miller. The two 
former had had a conference with Sucre previous to 
Miller’s arrival. ‘They all concurred in opinion that 
the liberating army was in a situation not entirely 
free from danger, and that it was clear that the 
enemy would augment his forces if allowed to remain 
unmolested, in the vicinity of Cuzco, the centre of his 
resources ; but that it was a delicate point to operate 
in opposition to the instructions of the dictator. 
Miller, notwithstanding, expréssed an opinion that 
not a moment ought to be lost in advancing to 
attack the enemy, before he had sufficient time to 
augment his numbers to any considerable extent, and 
before Valdez could arrive at Cuzco from Potosi, and 
in short that the most prudent plan was to act boldly 
on the offensive. La Mar and Lara admitted the 
correctness of Miller’s conclusions, but they likewise 
agreed with Sucre that the army could not with pro- 
priety advance. -From these nicely-balanced opinions 
nothing decisive was agreed upon, but the general- 
in-chief determined to proceed to Mamara and Oro- 
pesa, taking with him Miller, to reconnoitre the roy- 
alist position on the, right bank of the Apurimac, 
and ascertain the truth or falsehood of a report that. 
the division Valdez was about to enter Cuzco from 
Potosi. ‘The battalion No. 1, the regiment’ of 
hussars of Junin, and a squadron of granaderos A 
caballo, moved to the front in consequence *, 

* It was during this period that a coolness arose between Sucre and Miller, 


in consequence of the litter having indisereetly let fall highly objectionable ex- 
pressions. Other expressions equally offinsive escaped at various tunes, and 
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In the mean time Valdez, by one of those extra- 
ordinary marches for which he was celebrated, formed 
a junction with Canterac in the province of Cuzco. 
The viceroy then t : 
the viceroy then placed himself at the head of the 
united forces, which, by indefatigable activity, were 
soon augmented to between twelve and thirteen thou- 
sand men, and distributed as follows : 


( ist battalion of Burgos. 
of Ist regiment. 
net | —_——— of Guias. 


2d —— 


Division Mo- 


eee Of Vitoria. 
( 1st and 2d battalion of Gerona. 
Division Villa- | Ist of 1st regiment. 


lobos 1 ed ——————-——— of Imperial. 
pee tO entrO. 
Division Ferras te 
“.< Dragones de la Union. 
General Cacho.—Twenty-four pieces of artillery. 


of Fernandinos. 
—- of Castro. 
50 ave ] “7 
(1500 cavalry) 
E 
General Canterac.— Chief of the staff and second 


Division Val- 
dez 


( 1st battalion of Imperial. 
‘ — of Cantabria. 
(jranaderos de la Guardia. 
Usares de Fernando 7°. 
squadron de San Carlos. 
de Alabarderos. 


im command, 
General Carratala.—Ist adjutant general. 


This important junction restored confidence to the 
royalist troops, and the assumption of the command 


although Miller continued to be actively employed in front of the army, and on 
the most dangerous services, the coolness continucd to exist for more than a 


year. 
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in chief by the viceroy inspired them with the loftiest 
expectations,’ which the absence of Bolivar tended to 
strengthen. ‘There was an ample and well regulated 
arsenal in Cuzco, to which were attached five hundred 
artificers and labourers. 
General Miller, with a squadron of granaderos 4 
caballo, and some parties of montoneros, occupied 
Oropesa and other villages in that direction, situated 
from twenty to thirty leagues in advance of the can- 
tonments’ of the liberating army. ‘At this time 
General Sucre despatched General Gamarra from 
head-quarters, to place himself in communication - 
with his compatriots, the inhabitants of Cuzco. He 
took Oropesa in his way, and Miller, at Gamarra’s 
own request, provided him with a strong escort of 
cavalry, with which he proceeded to a small vil- 
lage where Miller had placed an advanced post, 
six leagues in front of Oropesa, and about three from 
Haquira. On the following’ morning Miller -was 
surprised to learn that Gamarra had precipitately re- 
tired, taking with him,.not only the whole of his 
escort, but’ also the patriot piquet, and had taken 
the shortest route towards Sucre’s head-quarters, 
without Miller’s being apprized of this movement... It 
appears that a few royalists had been seen, and that 
Gamarra had given hasty and implicit credence to a 
false report of a hostile. column being in advance. 
Upon. accidentally hearing this, Miller, with an 
officer and three dragoons, rode to the village to as- 
certain the true state of affairs ; and on galloping into 
it, found himself on a sudden close to a dismounted 
Spanish officer, two dragoons, and a trumpeter, who 
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were resting in the’ court-yard of a house. . Miller, 
looking over a low front wall, called upon the. Spa- 
niards to surrender, telling them, at the same time, 
that they were surrounded, and Miller’s officer rode 
back as if to give orders to troops in the rear. Miller 
soon ascertained that the royalist officer was the bearer 
of a flag of truce, and. that .it was the sight of:his 
party on the. Agcha road which -had given rise+to 
Gamarra’s unnecessary alarm. Miller dismounted 
to receive a letter from Valdez, and ‘the bearer was 
allowed. ta remain two hours, during which he was 
made to believe that two or three patriot battalions; 
and a, regiment, of cavalry, were posted in the vici 
nity. : Miller happened to .be chewing the coca leaf, 


and upon the royalist officer. remarking it, he was’ 


told that cigars were a luxury not within the reach 
of the patriot army. On his return, the Spaniard 
mentioned the circumstance to General: Valdez, who, 
never wanting in courtesy, had the politeness to send 
Miller a box of Havannal: cigars. :On the day.-fol- 
lowing the departure of the. flag of truce,: Miller 
occupied Haquira and: other villages: situated on-the 
left bank:of the river Santa ‘Tomas. The royalist 


Brigadier-General Bedoya . was. stationed. on the. 


right. bank of the same river. Colonel Althaus, :a 
distinguished -German officer, moved: on to Col- 
quemarca, where a, few royalists: had been left by 
Bedoya, to:report the movements! of the patriots. 
Althaus concealed his ,party. behind. a hill: not far 
from the yillage. . At this time the royalist lieutenant- 
colonel svas at: mass,:having. placed. one man.on,the 
look out from. the chyrch, towers: The.sentry saw 


» 


a 
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Althaus and a montonero ride into the village, but 
as they wore ponchos and slouched straw hats, he 
did not suspect they were military men, and there- 
fore gave no alarm until they approached the church. 
Althaus got’close to the church door before the sentry 
discovered. that he was a patriot officer... The per- 
formance of mass ceased on the. first.cry of ‘‘ ene- 
migos.”. -The .congregation..rushed out, and the 
royalist commander, unable to obtain shelter from 
the inhabitants, was taken prisoner. - His party fell 
into the.hands of the montoneros in ambuscade. 
-. On. the evening of the same day Cornet Olmos 
with another.small party -was. sent: towards Capaz- 
marca....At sunset he forded the river. of Haquira 
with much, difficulty.. The.night became,so dark 
that..he. was obliged to march for. two leagues with 
lighted torches... On approaching a rayalist outpost 
on the top of the mountain, the lights were put out, 
and the,royalist.piquet commanded by a subaltern was 
taken. . On the following day,Miller set, out himself for 
’ Capazmarca, with an intention of proceeding onwards 
until he saw an enemy... Half way up the ascent she 
svas met..by. Indian. emissaries, who,reported that the 
Spaniards were approaching. Miller .however con- 
tinued his. march to Capazmarca, situated upon the 
summit of the, mountain, whence he,saw about three 
hundred .Spaniards at some distance, and which, it 
appeared, Valdez had detached for. the. purpose of 
expelling the patriot reconnoitring.parties. A dread- 
ful storm naw came on. -The rain. fell. in torrents; 
the thunder pealed on every side, and frequently below 
them ;-at times it burst so. near that it was with. dif- 
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ficulty the horses and mules could be made to stir a. 
step. The same evening Valdez was struck off his. 
horse at Agcha by the electric fluid, and several lives . 
were lost. Having ascertained the advance of the 
royalists, Miller descended the mountain, in the hope 
of reaching the'river before the rain should have ren- 
dered it impassable ; but it had already swelled to such 
a degree, that he began to consider how he could hide . 
his party in the woods on the arrival of the Spaniards: 
the latter, however, considering that the mountain | 
side was an unsafe descent, in its then slippery state, . 
did not pursue far beyond Capazmarca. The patriot 
party took shelter in a few miserable Indian huts, in 
one of which lived a daughter of the celebrated. 
Pumacagua. ‘The rain having ceased in the night, and 
the water having subsided, the patriot party recrossed 
the torrent on the following morning, and again 
reached Haquira. Miller remained in the vicinity 
of the enemy’s outposts for about a fortnight; his 
parties occupying Tambo-Bambo, Haquira, and Col- 
quemarca. During these operations Doctor Torres, — 
priest of one of the neighbouring villages, and distin- 
guished for patriotism and talent, rendered oe 
services to Miller. 
Theviceroy concentrated his forces in the vicinity of. 
Agcha, whilst Sucre, with the liberating army, occupied . 
an extended position, having Lambrama for.its centré. 
It now. appeared evident, that the viceroy was. 
about to commence offensive operations. Miller 
continuing in observation proceeded from Haquira 
‘towards Santo Tomas. It happened at the ‘same 
time, that.the whole royalist army had advanced to 
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Colquemarca, and had pushed on detached parties 
to Quifiota, which place they entered, at night, 
soon after Miller left it. ‘The commanding officer, 
thinking himself sure of making a prisoner, sur- 
rounded the curate’s house with his party, and sent 
an Indian lad to say that his mother being taken sud- 
denly ill, required the immediate attendance of a 
confessor. The priest, suspecting, fromthe manner of 
the boy, that some trick was intended, refused to go. 
The officer then ordered the door to be broken open, 
and a strict search was made. It was some time 
before they:could persuade themselves that the bird 
had flown. The priest was kept a prisoner for some 
little time. _ Another royalist party then advanced 
to Llagua, by which movement they more completely 
cut off the retreat of Miller by the high road, and 
his situation became exceedingly embarrassing, be- 
cause Sucre at Lambrama was in total ignorance of 
the viceroy’s decided movements, and it was impos- 
sible for Miller to communicate with him on the 
subject. - 
_ On Miller’s arrival at Santo Tomas, the inhabitants 
received him with marks of satisfaction; but before 
the bells had ceased to ring, information arrived of 
the entrance of tlie royalists into Quifiota. Rejoicing 
was turned into consternation, and this was soon af- 
terwards increased by,the appearance of a party ap- 
proaching the village.at the distance ofa league. The 
inhabitants began to pack up, and the patriots pre- 
pared to retreat; but, before commencing it, some 
yell mounted scouts were sent,to reconnoitre the 


approaching party, which also took the same precau- 
VOL. II. \ 
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tions, both supposing each other to be enemies. But 
it was soon discovered to be Colonel Althaus and his 
escort retiring from Uelille. ‘Thus this false alarm 
was converted into a source of mutual gratification, 
for Althaus was not only a very intelligent and en- 
terprising officer, but a jovial companion, possessed 
of an inexhaustible fund of humour, which flowed 
upon every occasion to the great amusement of his 
companions. 

Halting a few hours at Santo Tomas to refresh 
the horses, Miller and Althaus set out for Oropesa. 
The least difficult and shortest road ran for a league 
towards Quifiota; where it branched off at a ford, the 
gaining of which would have saved eight or ten 
leagues. Althaus enlivened the night march by re-. 
counting some adventures in his usual droll manner, 
which made every body laugh immoderately. ‘Just 
before the party reached the desired spot for crossing 
the river, while Althaus was in the middle of a good 
story, about a milk-white mule, which he then rode, 
and which the day before had carried the host in pro- 
cession at Uelille, the party stumbled, about mid- 
night, upon a royalist detachment sent from Quifiota 
to intercept it. A few shots were exchanged in the 
dark, and the patriots dispersed. ‘They reunited 
partially at Santo Tomas, and from thence todk 
another track. In making the detour to Oropesa, 
they perceived signs of an approaching storm, and 
directed their steps, from a ridge of the Cordillera, 
towards a hut, seen at a great distance below. Com- 
mencing their descent at 2 P. M. they led their 
horses, for two leagues, down the craggy slope of 
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a mountain. On arriving, just before sunset, at the 
bottom of thevalley, they discovered that the supposed 
hut was only a ruin, and onthe opposite side of a rapid 
river. Knowing that the river flowed close to Oro- 
pesa, and that they could not be more than seven or 
eight leagues from that village, they preferred fol- 
lowing -the windings of the stream to endeavouring 
to reclimb the mountain; indeed, so fatigued were 
both men and animals, that it would have been in vain 
to attempt it. There was no road leading through 
the valley, which was so rugged and narrow as to 
make it necessary to ford the torrent six or eight 
times; a work of danger and great difficulty: more 
than an hour was occupied each time they crossed. 
Men were placed on rocks.a little below the ford, in 
readiness to throw the lasso, to save those who might 
be carried off their legs by the stream. ‘Two days 
were occupied in making a march of a few leagues. 
The party reached Oropesa very much exhausted, 
having subsisted upon a very scanty allowance of 
roasted Indian corn. The inhabitants of Oropesa 
svere in great ‘consternation. Some had. fled, and 
. others were preparing to follow. 

On the ‘ensuing day Miller set out with fresh 
horses towards Guaillate, to ascertain if the viceroy 
was proceeding in that direction, as had been reported. 
He had not ascended more than: two leagues, when, 
upon abruptly reaching a summit, he discovered the 
whole royalist army in full march for’Mamara, a 
village situated in the same valley as Oropesa, and 
at the distance of two leagues. ‘Miller had’ scarcely 
time to have his saddle removed from asmule to a 

Sw 
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horse, to avoid falling into the hands of a detachment 
of hussars sent in ‘pursuit. He lost two horses, and 
also his porichos, and a valise; articles of little intrinsic 
value, but a heavy loss under such circumstances. 
He returned to Oropesa, as fast as the rough track 
down the’steep hill would permit. The horse of one 
of the escort stumbled, and ‘precipitated its rider to 
the bottom of a frightful ravine. The unfortunate 
man was never heard of again; he had served in the 
regiment of granaderos a caballo from its formation, 
and had been present at the affair of San Lorenzo on 
the Parana; at Laja, in the province of Concepcion in 
Chile; at Pinchincha, under the line near Quito; and 
at various other affairs. He was orderly serjeant to 
Miller nearly the whole of the campaign. He was 
a brave man, and his loss was sincerely regretted. 
Miller continued his retreat by the opposite side 
of the valley of Oropesa, and passed within half a 
league of Mamara, on the heights of which he 
could plainly count the royalist columns in bivouac. 
The patriot party having lost the proper direction, 
wandered about precipitous ravines, until three o’clock 
on the following morning; when it fortunately came 
to a cluster of huts. Here it halted, with the inten- 


tion of going on again at day-break ; but both men - 


and horses were so worn out with fatigue, that neither 
were able to proceed until 10 A.M. In half an hour 
afterwards, the viceroy occupied the hut in which the 
patriots liad rested themselves. 

At sunset, Miller reached Eitan es where 
he found Althaus, who separated from him in the 
dark at Santo Tomas, and had taken a different road. 


-- e 
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Althaus was directed to retire a league or two to the 
rear, with the escorts; Miller remaining’ in the town 
with Captain Melendez, and two or three men. 
Large fires were lighted to keep up the appearance 
of the place being occupied by a force. 

’ The priest of the village promised to give timely 
warning of the approach of an enemy, which could 
easily be done, because the only entrance, from the 
Mamara side, was by a bridge, over an unfordable 
torrent. As an additional security, Miller sent, un- 
known to the priest, a couple of Indians to keep watch 
also: under an impression of confidence, he took off 
his clothes for the first time for a fortnight, and 
retired to rest. The royalist General Valdez, who had 
a few days before sent Miller a box of cigars, now de- 
spatched a company of infantry to procure himself the 
society of his antagonist. In the course of the night 
some Indians, employed by the Spaniards, entered 
the village, and were suffered to return; of this Miller 
was informed by his own scouts, and contrary, as it 
afterwards appeared, to the wishes of the priest, who 
reckoned upon making his peace with the royalists, 
by betraymg his guest. On the first alarm Miller 
rode to an eminence, on the way to Lambrama, over- 
looking Chuquibamba. The royalists, who had been 
deterred, by the blaze of the fires, from advancing, 
ran into the town at day-break. At this moment the 
Indians, instigated by the priest, rose en masse. They 
perched themselves on the hills, and hurled down 
stones upon the patriots without mercy. Miller’s 
charger, considered the finest horse in the army, and 
the one on which he rode at the battle of Junin, fell, 
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with an orderly, into their hands. Miller continued 
to retreat, followed by the yelling Indians, increasing 
in numbers at every hut near which they passed. 
Althaus, who had taken up his quarters at a little 
distance from the road, had sent his party on towards 
Lambrama, and remained behind with a few attend- 
ants.. On hearing the shouts of the Indians, Althaus 
retired ; but finding they gained upon him, he dis- 
mounted,. to remove the saddle, from his milk-white 
mule, to his best horse. The horse took fright and 
broke loose, while the attendants being in advance, 
galloped off without looking behind them. The 
colonel was thus left on foot and alone. So long as 
the road was tolerably open, he kept the Indians at 
bay with his sword; but when he came to a narrow 
pass, they closed upon him, bound his arms, and con- 
ducted him to Chuquibamba. It is probable they 
would have taken his life, but that his clerical figure 
led them to imagine that he was a regimental chaplain, 
an illusion which Althaus took no pains to dispel. 
On the 6th of November, Miller rejomed at Lam- 
brama the liberating army. Sucre was on the extreme 
left of the line, and Generals La Mar and Lara, with 
their respective divisions at Lambrama, were in igno- 
rance of the approach of the enemy until the party 
which Althaus had sent forward arrived. ‘They 
reported that Althaus and Miller were prisoners. 
When the latter unexpectedly appeared at a pass 
descending into the valley, he was instantly recog- 
nised, and upon his passing the different corps, & 
cordial feeling of satisfaction was manifested by all. 
Although every one in the bivouac, excepting Ge, 
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neral Lara, had firmly believed in the report of 
Miller having been captured, yet many contrived to 
make themselves overheard in saying, that they had 
foretold the contrary; and. Lara’s observation, that 
“‘ Miller could scent the enemy too well to be caught,” 
was repeated by several as their own. 

The most harassing services are sometimes marked 
by incidents which more than compensate for fatigues 
and anxiety of mind. A thousand unstudied demon-. 
strations of personal regard, and a thousand un- 
affected indications of community of feeling, became 
legible in the veteran countenances of officers and 
men, when they grouped themselves spontaneously 
to welcome the unhoped-for return of their old com- 
panion in arms, whose re-appearance was hailed with 
feelings of persona] attachment, rather than of con- 
sideration for his rank. Insensible must be the mind 
which could fail to appreciate such honourable tes- 
timonials, and cold the heart which would not bound 
with honest pride, and look upon the humblest soldier 
with affectionate regard. A fortunate commander 
may indeed fecl highly gratified by the incense 
offered at the gorgeous banquet; but nothing can 
be compared with the unalloyed pleasure with which 
he exchanges the welcoming smile of his comrades 
in campaign, 

Sucre arrived at Lambrama on the 7th. On that 
day the liberating forces fell back towards Casin- 
chigua, where they arrived on the 9th, and where 
Sucre established his head-quarters. A division of 
infantry, and all the cavalry, were cantoned on that 
estate; a division was at Pinchigua, and the other at 
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Chaljuani, all within a league of each other. . Miller 
remained at Lambrama ecight-and-forty hours after 
the troops left it; but the royalist army, contrary to 
expectation, discontinued.its march by that route. 
It remained posted between Sabaino and Mollepata; 
having advanced posts near Ancabamba and Soraya, 


seven leagues from Casinchigua. It appeared that’ 


the viceroy was fearful of risking an attack upon the 
patriots, occupying.a country abounding in positions 


of uncommon natural advantages. ‘The sides of the- 
valley of Casinchigua, as was the case with many. 


others throughout the country, were bold, like the 


banks of a river flowing between mountains; and a: 
numerous army; defiling down their zigzag tracks, - 


might be destroyed by the musketry of a few enemies 
posted behind crags on the opposite acclivity. The 


viceroy therefore decided upon making a detour, to. 
get into the rear of the patriots, and cut off their- 
communications with Lima; and thus oblige them to- 


abandon their strong holds. Accordingly his excel- 
-lency took the route of Pampachira,’ and reached 
Guamanga on the 16th of November, whence he 
made a. counter movement by taking the high road 
leading to Cuzco. In the meanwhile Sucre fell back 
upon Andahuaylas, where he halted a few days, and 
then continued his march towards Guamanga. ‘The 
opposing forces, marching thus on the same road 
-towards each other, soon came in contact. ‘To clearly 
understand these movements, the reader is requested 
to throw open the plan of. Ayacucho, and refer to the 
sketch of its environs. | 


. The advanced guard of each army met on. are 
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20th of November on the heights of Bombon, near 
Chincheros. The royalists were driven down into 
the valley of Pomacochas, and across the river of 
Pampas, by the bridge of Bejucos, which they de- 
stroyed. ‘The river is at all times difficult and dan- 
gerous to ford. 

The royalists bivouacked on the heights of Con- 
cepcion, and the patriots upon those of Bombon. 
The deep and rugged valley of Pomacochas being 
between them, rendered each position alike unas- 
_ sailable. The hostile forces were within two miles 
of each other, as the bird flies; but the distance to 
_ descend and ascend by the tortuous track was at least 
ten. Videttes occupied each bank of the river. The 
valley is thickly wooded, and the soil particularly 
rich. ‘The atmosphere swarms with musquitoes to a 
degree that renders it uninhabitable. The Jesuits 
failed in three several attempts to settle there, and 
the ruins of an extensive establishment are stillvisible. 
The men placed on piquet returned to the encamp- 
ment with their hands and faces swollen, and in a 
high degree of fever, from the bites of the large 
musquitoes, against which gloves and handkerchiefs 
were not a sufficient protection. 

On the 24th, the tents and huts of the royalists 
had disappeared. Miller forded the river to ascertain | 
if the army had withdrawn itself. Four of his men, 
whilst ascending the opposite side of the valley, were 
suddenly attacked by a party in ambuscade. © Two of 
them were made prisoners; and Major La ‘Tapia, who 
accompanied the general, narrowly coapey by rolling * 
himself dawn a precipice. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


Matar4.—Corpaguayco.— Precautions taken by the royalists to 
prevent desertion.—Patriots offer battle at Tambo Cangallo. 
—Continue their retreat.—Hostilities of the Indians—Roy- 
alists occupy Guamanguilla.—Critical position of the inde- 
pendents.—Battle of Ayacucho.—Viceroy taken prisoner.— 
Royalists defeated.—Incidents.—Capitulation. 


On the 25th of November, it was ascertained that 
the royalists had made a lateral movement to their 
right towards Vilcasguaman, and that the division 
Valdez had crossed the river near Guancaray, in 
order, it was supposed, to decoy the independents 
into the valley of Pomacochas, and to attack them 
there, should they be induced to resume their retreat 
towards Guamanga. Sucre, however, anxious to re- 
store his communication with Lima, crossed the valley, 
without being caught in the defiles. In fording the 
river Pampas, the infantry were up to the breast 
in water; many were carried down by the stream, 
but such were the precautions taken that only two 
lives were lost. ‘This operation was so tedious, and 
the roads so bad, that it took an entire day to march 
three leagues. ‘The army bivouacked on the night 
of the 30th beneath trees of enormous dimensions, 
which clothed the sides of the valley, but the: mus- 
quitoes effectually prevented repose; and although 
excessively fatigued, the order to march was looked 
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forward to, by all, with extreme anxiety: it was not, 
however, given until day-break, it being necessary to 
allow time for the baggage and stores tojoin, A 
farther ascent of two leagues and a half, through 
Ocros, brought the patriots to the table land, and in 
another half league they arrived at the descent which 
conducted them to the hamlet of Matard, where they 
bivouacked on the 1st of December. ‘The rain had 
fallen in torrents during the whole of the day, and 
it still continued through the night. Matara is situ- 
ated in a hollow, surrounded by gentle acclivities, 
which ascend to a considerable height. 

’ On the 2d, the royalists appeared, and bivouacked 
on the edge of that part of the table land from which 
the patriots had descended the preceding day. The 
_ patriots occupied a position with a small grassy ravine 
in front, but in other respects objectionable. The 
viceroy, as if determined to play a sure game, and 
persuaded that he could annihilate his opponents - 
without risking a general action, declined to attack 
them. 

On the afternoon of the 3rd, the royalists moved to 
their left, along the crest of the ridge, but far enough 
below it to conceal their line from observation. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Bustamante, sent to reconnoitre, was 
taken prisoner on reaching the top of the hills. The 
object of the enemy was to gain-the high road in the 
rear, which General Sucre perceiving, recommenced 
his retreat; but whilst defiling into the valley of 
Corpaguayco (a league from Matara), he was briskly 
attacked by the division Valdez, which had advanced 
in the morning unperceived.- The Colombian bat- 
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talion of rifles*, commanded by Colonel Sands, 


forming the rear-guard, was, after some resistance, . 


overpowered and dispersed. _ 
~ The battalion Bargas also dispersed, but was rallied 
by Miller, and made to protect the cavalry as it crossed 
the valley at Chonta by a pass and ford which he had 
fortunately discovered when examining the quebrada 
on the preceding day. Having gained the opposite 
side of the valley, the patriots formed, and’ drove 
back a royalist battalion which attempted to cross. ” 
Major Duckbury, of the battalion Rifles, an En- 
glishman, and one of the best and most indefatigable 


officers in the Colombian army, and two hundred 


patriots, were killed... Their field-train depét; their 
spare horses and mules; and one of their two re- 


maining field-pieces, fell.into the hands of the enemy. 


The casualties of the royalists did not exceed thirty. 

Notwithstanding this severe reverse, the patriots 
retreated at 11 A. M. on the 14th, in the best pos- 
sible order, to Tambo-Cangallo, three leagues north 


of Corpaguayco, and seven south of Guamanga. They 


were followed by the royalists, but with great caution. 
Fifteen soldiers passed over from the royalists on 


® This regiment was originally composed of British subjects, who greatly 
aisdnguishal themselves fe stot The European soldiers having almost 
every one died or-been killed off, the corps was next completed by twelve 
hun Indians, who spoke nothing but their native dialect: the officers, being 
Bntish, gave the word of command in English. Asthe Indians were expended 
in the course of service, their places were supplied by creoles, mulattos, &c. On 
the arrival of the battalion in Peru, only ten British officers remained with it. 
Colonel (now General) Sands, a native of Dublin, and formerly an officer in the 
British army, had risen by ment and services to the command of it, This gallant 
officer had bea engaged in almost every action fought in Colombia. Captam 
Miller Hallowes, a native of Ashford, in Kent, Captain Ferguson, a gallant 
Irishman, and Captain Whittle, were also distinguished officers in the same corps. 
The latter commanded the battalion Bargas, which saved Bolivar’s life by de- 
feating the revolted regiment of artillery, and by suppressing the conspiracy 
which took place at Bogota in September 1828, — : 
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the morning of the 4th, a few hours after the affair 
of Corpaguayco. These men had served in the 
montoneros of Colonel Lanza, and had been taken 
prisoners near Cochabamba. Most of them brought 
their arms,-and all requested to be attached to a corps. 
On the same morning, fourteen men of the liberating 
army deserted to the royalists. ‘They had been made 
prisoners, and obliged to serve by the independents 
during the campaign. 

The royalists avoided entering villtees and kept 
as much as possible along the ridges of the mountains, 
so that their march from Cuzco, to near Guamanga, 
was a perfect steeple chase. Their sufferings and dif- 
ficulties may be conceived from what has been said 
relative to those of the patriots, in traversing the 
Andes on their advance from Huaras. ‘The.road from 
Guamanga to Cuzco may be considered in the very 
centre of the Andes, and winds up and down moun- 
tains encircling almost fathomless valleys. Many of 
the ascents are four and five leagues at a stretch, 
amidst scenery of the wildest grandeur imaginable. , 
- The precautions taken by the royalist officers ta 
prevent desertion also tended considerably to increase 
the privations of their men.» Whenever they halted, 
the corps were bivouacked in column, round which a 
circle of sentinels, of the- most trustworthy soldiers, 
was formed, and without that circle a great number 
of officers were constantly kept on duty. The soldiers 
were not permitted, on any plea, to pass the sen- 
tinels. 

. The vice-king, for the same reason, was averse » to 
sending detachments in search of cattle, for, on such 
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occasions, a number of the men were sure to desert. 
The consequence of this system was, that, during the 
rapid advance of the royalists, they suffered more 
than the patriots from want of provisions ; so that, 


on the 8rd, they were reduced to eat the flesh of 


horses, mules, and asses. 

The independents took up a suited in the éyen- 
ing, and again offered battle, which the royalists again 
declined. At midnight the independents left the 
high-road, leading to Guamanga, obliqued to the 
right, and crossed the deep rugged quebrada of 
Acroco, two leagues in descent, and as much in the 
ascent on the opposite side. At eight A.M. on the 
5th, they reached the village of Guanchao, and in 
the afternoon of the same day, they continued their 
march to Acos-Vinchos. ‘The royalists moved-in a 
parallel line towards Guamanga, at the distance of 
two leagues, and always in sight. A deep valley lay 
between them. 

‘On the 6th, the patriots reached the village of 
Quinua. The royalists continued their parallel move- 
ment to the heights of Pacaycasa. In consequence 
of the road between this place and Guamanga bemg 
intersected by two deep quebradas and many rayines, 
and the paths being, in most places, extremelynarrow, 
their line of march extended over a distance of from 
two to three leagues. ‘The patriots, already in Quinua; 
upon perceiving this, formed for the purpose of at- 
tacking their opponents, the foremost of whom were 
only three miles distant from them; the intervening 
space being an open country with a gradual descent, 
seemed to afford them a favourable opportunity of 
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avenging the losses they had sustained at Corpa- 
guayco. Previous to ordering the intended advance, 
Sucre and La Mar rode forward to reconnoitre. But 
this operation occupied so much of their time, that 
they considered it was too late to attack the royalists 
that evening. On the next morning, the latter en- 
tered Guamanguilla, and thus once more cut off the 
farther retreat of the independents, whose situation 
then became extremely critical. 

Sucre conducted the retreat with skill, but his 
numbers were so alarmingly reduced, that nothing 
but some desperate effort was likely to save his army 
from destruction. ‘The viceroy sent detachments to 
Marca, Mayoc, and other defiles, to render them 
impassable, and to destroy the bridges. 

The Indians of Guanta, Huancavelica, Chincheros, 
Huando, and the adjacent villages, had been induced 
to rise against the liberating army. They had as- 
sassinated upwards of one hundred sick with their 
escorts, together with the escorts of some of the bag- | 
gage. An aide-de-camp of Miller, Captain Smith, 
was taken by those of Guanta, but after receiving a 
severe beating, and three days’ imprisonment, he 
escaped to the coast. His life was spared only on the 
intercession of an inhabitant at whose house Miller 
had been billeted. The hills which overlook the 
village of Quinua were occupied by hostile Indians, 
who had the boldness to approach within half a mile 
of the patriot encampment, and succeeded in captur- 
ing several head of oxen from a party of dragoons. 
During the preceding fortnight, the casualties of 
the liberating army had not been less than twelve 
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hundred, so that at Quinua it amounted to less than 
six thousand effective men. ‘The cavalry, having 
lost their mules at Corpaguayco, were obliged to walk 
and lead their horses, many of which became disabled 
in consequence of having cast their shoes. | 

A patriot battalion, and some detachments of con- 
valescents, on their way from Xauxa.to join the 


liberating army, were attacked in the dark by the 


Indians of Huando, and obliged to retreat with 
loss. Every circumstance concurred to increase the 
gloom which overhung the prospects of the patriots. 
They could not retreat; they could not attack the 
royalists, on account of the abrupt ravine, two hun- 
dred yards deep, between the two armies; and want 
of provisions would have rendered their remaining in 
that position, five days longer, impossible. All was 
now ominous and fearful, but. the spirits and couragé 
of the republicans appeared to rise in proportion as 
their affairs became more desperate; and it will soon 
be seen what brave men, ably led on, can effect in 
the cause of liberty. acter 

In the afternoon. of the 8th, the viceroy e hOved 
from Guamanguilla, and occupied, with his whole 
forces, the heights of Condorkanki *, just without 
gun-shot of the encampment of the independents. 
Two hours before sunset, a royalist battalion of light- 
infantry descended the hill, and extended itself at the 
foot. It was opposed by a light-infantry battalion of 
the patriots; and some sharp skirmishing, in extended, 
files, took place. The evolutions were performed at 


: the eonsonte or eens is a Quichua term, which means ‘¢ worthy 
of the condor.” 


x 
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the sound of the bugle, and nothing could exceed the 
coolness and good conduct ‘of the men engaged on 
both sides. - 

The: general effect’ of the skirmishing was ex- 
tremely fine. ‘The interest of the scene was much 
varied and enhanced by occasional cessations of firing 
by tacit consent.” During which intervals, several 
officers of the opposite parties approached ‘each other 
and conversed. In one of these parleys, Brigadier 
General Tur, of the Spanish service, sent a message to 
his brother, who, having married a. beautiful woman 
of Lima, had become virtually an American, and was 
now a lieutenant-colonel in the independent army. 
The two brothers met. ‘The elder began the con- 
versation by expressing his regret that a Spaniard 
should be seen in the ranks of the insurgents, but 
added that, notwithstanding his ‘sorrow on that 
account, he felt impelled by the recollections and 
feelings of other times to assure’ his brother, that he 
might reckon upon his protection when the coming 
battle should place him in the power of the royal- 
ists, who otherwise might not deal lightly with a 
Spaniard taken in such’ company. ‘The lieutenant- 
colonel observed, in reply,- that if he had sent for 
him for the purpose ‘of offering an insult, it were 
better they had-never met, and then: turned round 
to walk away.” Upon this, the royalist general rushed 
forward, made an apology; and, in view of the two 
armies, the brothers embraced in the most affectionate 
manner. In a few hours: afterwards General -Tur 
was a prisoner of war, and the welcome guest of his 
brother, the lieutenant-colonel.’ 

Vol, If, 2) 
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Quinua, an Indian village, is on the nvesteni ex- 
tremity of the plain of Ayacucho, the shape of which 
is nearly square, about a league in circumference, and 
flanked right and left by deep, rugged, ravines. In 
the rear of the plain, or towards the west, is a gra- 
dual descent of two leagues to the main road from 
Guamanga to Guanta, which runs along the base of 
a mountain range, that rises like a wall with no ap- 
parent outlet, - The eastern boundary of the plain is 
formed by the abrupt and rugged’ ridge of Condor- 
kanki; which gigantic bulwark, running north and 
south, overlooks the field of Ayacucho. A little 
below the summit of this ridge was Pee the 
royalist army. 

The liberating army was drawn up on the plain, 
in front of the Spaniards, at an interval of about 4 
mile, having Quinua in the rear, each corps being 
formed in close column, to await the attack of 
the royalists. It was disposed in the following 
order : : 
iC ( Bogota. 

Division Cordova | Caracas. 
(on the right). Voltigeros. a 
-{ Pinchincha. .” Po 
inh, Hussars of Junin. ° eae 
Cavalry, Miller }| Granaderos of Colombia. 
(in the centre). Hussars of Colombia. 
Granaderos of Buenos Ayres. 
- (Legion . _ 
Division La Mar | No.1. ~ . 
(on the left). } — . 
{ No. 3. 


ia 
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oer Bargas. 
Division Lara Speen ieee 
(in reserve). Sys 
Commandant La Fuente 
(in front). done four-pounder. 
General Gamarra, Chief of the staff *. 
t+ Colonel O’Connor, Second to Gamarra on the staff. 

During the night of the 8th, a brisk fire was main- 
tained between the royalist and patriot outposts. It 
was the object of Sucre to prevent the royalists de- 
scending in the night. Tor this purpose the bands 
of two battalions were sent with a company near to 
the foot of the ridge, and continued playing for some 
time whilst a sharp fire was kept up. ‘This feint had 
the desired effect, for the royalists did not stir from 
their lines. 

The viceroy’s position in the night of the 8th was 
very much exposed: his infantry, occupying the front 
of the ridge of Condorkanki, was within musket- 
range of the foot of the hill. The fire from two 
or three battalions, deployed into line, might have 
obliged the royalists to abandon their position. As 
it was, a lieutenant-colonel and two or three men, 
within the Spanish encampment, were killed, as 


* General Santa Cruz had marched from Huaras with the liberating army. 
He was, at the commencement of the campaign, attached to the Peruvian divi- 
sion, afterwards chief of the staff of the Dictator, and ultimately he remained at 
Guamanga, as prefect of that department. General Correa was also attached to 
the division Lara, but he quitted the army, for the coast, at Challuanca, 

+ The indefatigable O'Connor performed the duties of chief of the staff from 
the time the liberating army left Guamanga until two or three days previous to 
the battle of Ayacucho. Colonel O'Connor is the son of Roger O’Connor, and 
godson of Sir Francis Burdett. He has adhered to the cause of South American 
independence with persevering enthusiasm. Having raised a very fine regiment 
at Panama, he came to Peru incommand ofit, He has often distinguished him- 
selfin the field, and is universally esteemed for his bravery, disinterestedness, and 
gentlemanly deportment. 
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they sat round their fires, by chance balls from. Hite 
patriot company at the foot of the hill. 

The night of the 8th was one of deep and anxious 
interest, A battle was inevitable on the following 
day, and that battle was to decide the, destinies of 
South America. The patriots were aware that they 
had to contend with twice their own numbers ; ,and 
that nothing but a decisive victory could save them 
and their country from ignominious servitude.” The 
patriot soldier might indeed expect to escape, with 
life, reduced to the condition of a slave; but with 
the patriot generals and officers, ‘it was only a choice 
between death and victory. ‘They knew full well 
what would be the cruel policy of the Spaniards if 
they proved victorious. ‘The viceroy was, it is true, 
a man of humane disposition, but the individual who 
counselled Monet to shoot two patriot officers in the 
pass of San Mateo, and the other man (if such he may 
be called) who ran his sword through the wounded 
and defenceless Major Gumer, on the field. at Ica, 
were, with others, of a character equally sanguinary, : 
amongst t the advisers of La Serna; and it is extremely 
probable that unsparing executions would have been 
resorted to in the hope of destroying the very germ 
of future insurrection. Every one felt that the ap-. 
proaching battle was to have no common result. 

’ The morning of the 9th dawned particularly fine. 
At first there was.a chilness in the’ air which seemed 
to influence the minds of the men, but when the sun 
rose above the mountain, the effects of its genial 
warmth became manifest in the renovated spirits of 
the soldiers. ‘ The men on both sides were observed 
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rubbing their’ hands, and exhibiting every token of 
content and satisfaction. At nine A. M. the division 
Villalobos began to descend. The viceroy, on foot; 
placed himself at its head; and the files wound down 
the craggy side of Condorkanki, obliquing a little to 
their left. The division Monet, forming the royalist 
right, commenced: at the same time to defile directly 
into the plain. The cavalry, leading their horses, madé 
the same-movement, though with greater difficulty, 
between the infantry of-each division. - As the files 
arrived on -the plain, they formed -into ‘column. 
This was a moment of extraordinary interest. It 
appeared as though respiration. were suspended by 
feelings of anxiety, mingled with doubts and hope. 
- Tt was during this operation, which had an im- 
posing effect, that Sucre rode along his own line, and, 
addressing a few emphatic words to each corps, re- 
called to memory its former achievements. He then 
placed. himself i in a central point, and, in an inspiring 
tone of voice, said, ‘ that upon the efforts of that 
day depended the fate of South America;” then 
pointing ‘to the descending columns, he assured his 
men, “that another day of glory was about to crown 
their admirable constancy.” This animating address 
of-the general produced an soak effect, and was 
answered by enthusiastic “* vivas.’ : 
- By the time that rather more than half the royalist 
divisions, Monet: and Villalobos, had reached and 
formed upon the arena, Sucre ordered the division 
Cordova and two regiments of cavalry to advance to 
the charge. The gallant Cordova placed himself 
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about fifteen yards in front of his division, formed 
into four parallel columns with the cavalry in the 
intervals, Having dismounted, he plunged his sword 
into the heart of his charger, and turning to the 
troops, exclaimed, ‘There lies my last horse ; Lhave 
now no means of escape, and we must fight it out 
together!” Then waving his hat above his head, 
he continued, ‘*_4ddelante, con paso de vencedores”” 
(onwards with the, step of conquerors). These 
words were heard distinctly throughout the co- 
lumns, which, inspired by the gallant bearing of 
their leader, moved to the attack in the finest pos- 
sible order. The Spaniards stood firmly and full of 
apparent confidence. The viceroy was seen, as were 
_also Monct and Villalobos, at the head of their divi- 
sions, superintending the formation of their columns 
as they reached the plain. The hostile bayonets 
crossed, and for three or four minutes the two 
parties struggled together, so as to leave it. doubtful 
which would give way. At this moment the Colom- 
bian cavalry, headed by Colonel Silva, charged. ‘This 
brave officer fell covered with wounds, but the intre- 
pidity of the onset was irresistible. ‘The royalists lost 
ground, and were driven back with great slaughter. 
The vice-king was wounded and taken prisoner. As 
the fugitives climbed the sides of Condorkanki, the 
patriots, who had deployed, kept up a well-directed 
fire, and numbers of the enemy were seen to drop 
and roll down, till their progress was arrested by the 
brush-wood, or some jutting crag. 

Miller, who had followed up Cordova’s division, 
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perceiving its completc success, returned to the regi- 
ment of Usares de Junin, which fortunately had been 
left in reserve. ) 

At dawn of day, the royalist division Valdez com- 
menced a detour of nearly a league. Descending the 
sides of Condorkanki on the north, Valdez had placed 
himself on the left of the patriots at musket-shot 
distance, separated by a ravine. At the important 
moment of the battle, just described,-he opened a 
heavy fire from four field-pieces “and a battalion in 
extended files. By this, he obliged two battalions 
of the Peruvian division La Mar to fall back. The 
Colombian battalion Bargas, sent to support the Pe- 
ruvian division, also began to give way. Two royalist 
battalions crossed the deep ravine, already spoken of, 
on the left, and advanced in double quick time in pur- 
suit of the retiring patriots. At this critical juncture, 
Miller took upon himself to lead the hussars of Junin 
against the victorious Spaniards, and by a timely 
charge drove them back, and followed them across 
the ravine, by which time he was supported by the 
granadcros & caballo and by the division La Mar, 
which had rallied. The brave Colonel Plaza crossed — 
the ravine at the head of the legion on the left. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Moran, at the head of the battalion 
Bargas, made a similar movement on the right of the 
cavalry. ‘These two battalions and the cavalry, mu- 
tually supporting and rivalling each other in valour, 
repeated their charges with such resolution, that the 
division Valdez was broken ; its artillery taken ; its 
cavalry obliged to fly in disorder; and its infantry 
dispersed. | ; | 
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The a had now lost the battle, and fled to 
the ridge from which they had descended,. in. a 
morning, with so much confidence. ib Aare 
. The action lasted an hour. Fourteen Hantired 
royalists were killed, and seven hundred wounded, 
and they lost. fifteen pieces of artillery. 

The loss on the part. of the patriots was three 
hundred and seventy killed, and’ six hundred and 
nine. wounded *. : 

The single piece of artillery. Relatisinis to the 
patriots did considerable execution on the royalist 
‘columns, and was of service also in attracting -a 
heavy fire from their artillery, which if it had been 
directed upon the patriot columns, would. have occa-. 
sioned the loss to be more considerable. 
-. The plan of the royalists was to wait until Valdez: 
had outflanked the left of Sucre’s position, from. 
which penne driven him, the whole army was to ad- 


s 


> * Names of officers killed. Colonel Grcctn, Lieutenant-Colonel Medina t) 
Captain Urquiola; Lieutenants, Oliva, Colmenares, Ramirez, Bonilla, Sevilla, 
Prieto, Ramonet. 

Wounded. Colonels, Silva, Luque, Leal; Lieutenant-Uolonels, Leon, Blanco, 
Castillo, Gerardino ; Majors, Torres, Sornoza $ Captains, Kimenes, Coquis, 
Dorronzoro, Brown, Gil, Cordova, Urena, Dorronsoro, Landacta, Troyano, . 
Alcala, Grenados, Miro; Lieutenants, Infantes, Suva, Suares, Vallarino, Otarola, 
French, Pedrahita, Pazaga, Ariscum, Otarola, J. Suares, Oras, Posadas,” 
Miranda, Montoya, Morena; Ensigns, Galindo, Chabur, Rodriguez, Malabe, © 
Jeran, Perez, Calles, Marquina, Paredes, Sabino, Isa, Alvarado, 


ABSTRACT: . 
killed. wounded, 
Colonels e o. 1 . 3 
Licutenant-Colonels 1 . 4 
Majors ° ’ , 0 . 2 
Captains. . . 1 13 
Lieutenants , é Nees ob ‘ 16 .- 
Ensigns « ° * 0 TONS 12 
Rank and file oo - 659 - 
< : Total 370 | 409 , 


oe 


+ Killed by the Indians of Huando on his way to Lima with General Sucre's despatch of the 
battle. Lieutenant-Colonel Medina was one of the bravest officers in the Colombian army.» 
He had greatly distinguished himself at the affair of Junin. ’ 
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vance and complete the victory. The mistake: of the 
viceroy. in attacking: at all, originated in suffering 
himself to be impelled to it by the eagerness of his 
troops. ‘Their patience had been worn out, by the 
terrible marches, which appeared to them to be end- 
less. At Guamanguilla, a system of pasquinading 
had been adopted. The tents of La Serna, Canterac, 
and others, had various lampoons pasted on them, 
and it may be fairly said that they were goaded by 
their own soldiers into a general action contrary to 
their own judgment. i fle: 

The royalists, upon regaining the heights of Con- 
dorkanki, rallied as many of their defeated troops as 
they possibly could. . The patriot divisions La Mar 
and Lara gained the summit of the heights at about 
1 P.M. Before sunset Canterac sued for terms, and 
an hour afterward rode down to the tent of Sucre, 
where a capitulation was agreed upon. ‘The Vice- 
roy La Serna, Generals Canterac, Valdez, Carratali, 
Monet, Villalobos, Ferras, Bedoya, Somocursio *, 
Cacho, Atero, Landazuri, Garcia-Camba, Pardo, 
Vigil, and Tur; 16 colonels, 68 lieutenant-colonels, 
484 officers, 3200 rank and file, became Eaeongts ‘of 

war. The rest had dispersed. 

The battle of Ayacucho was the most’ brilliant 
ever fought in South America. The troops on both * 
sides were in a state of discipline which would have 
been“ creditable to the best European armies. - The - 
ablest generals and chiefs of either party were pre- 
sent, and it is difficult to say which army most 


* Struck dead by hghtning on his way from Guamanga to Arequipa. 
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panted for an appeal to the sword, as every man 
fought with undaunted bravery. What the patriots 
wanted in numbers was made up by enthusiasm, and 
by a perfect knowledge that, if beaten, retreat was 
utterly impracticable. It was not a victory of mere 
chance, but the result of the most determined valour, 
and of an irresistible onset, conceived and executed 
at the proper moment. 

Sucre exposed himself during the action wherever 
his presence was required with the utmost sang froid, 
and his example produced its full effect. La Mar 
displayed the same qualities, and with energetic elo- 
quence he rallied some corps that had given way, and 
reconducted them to the attack. 

The heroism of General Cordova was the admira- 
tion of every one, and they beheld with satisfaction 
his promotion upon the field of battle to thé rank of 
general of division, at the age of twenty-five years. 
General Lara was conspicuous for activity and ex- 
ertion. General Gamarra displayed his usual tact. 
Colonel O’Connor, adjutant-general, Colonel Plaza, 
the commanding officers of corps, and indeed the 
officers and men, with hardly an exception, behaved 
with a valour and zeal as if each imagined that the 
issue of the battle depended upon his own individual 
exertion. Colonels Caravajal and Silva, Lieutenant- 
Colonels Suares, Blanco, Braun, Medina, and Ola- 
varria, who displayed so much valour at Junin, again 
distinguished themselves at Ayacucho. Captain Don 
Juan Alarcon, aide-de-camp to General Miller, be- 
haved extremely well upon this occasion, as he had 
done on many others. He was of aboriginal descent, 
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but very well educated. He was unassuming, meri- 
torious, and hard-working. 

So many horses had been left dead or dying on the 
road during the retreat from Lambrama, that twenty- 
five hussars of the regiment of Junin were mounted 
on baggage mules, merely to make a display. When 
the regiment charged they were ordered to remain in 
the rear, but they answered, ‘‘ No, we will conquer or 
die with our comrades.” In fact, they very speedily 
exchanged their jaded mules, for horses taken from 
the enemy. . 

. In the course of this charge, the hussars caught 
sight of the horse which Miller had lost at Chuqui- 
bamba. The rider, an orderly of Valdez, was cut 
down, and the charger restored to its former master. 

About the same moment a royalist officer called 
out to Miller, ** Seiior, Sefior, I surrender to you. 
Don’t. you remember me?” He was immediately 
recognised. as Captain Frias of the Cantabria regi- 
_ ment, whom Commodore Blanco sent on shore six 
years before, as a matter of courtesy, in exchange for 
Miller when he returned on board the San Martin, 
as described in the account of the capture of the 
Maria Isabel, off Talcahuano. Miller was unable to 
stop at that moment, and not having had the.satis- 
faction of seeing Captain Frias afterwards, it is pro- 
bable he was among the slain. 

The men, of one squadron, and all the officers of a 
royalist cavalry regiment, wore silver helmets. These 
became the objects of the particular attention of the 
patriot soldiers, during the pursuit. Some had the 
presence of mind to save themselves, by throwing off 
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these gorgeous casques, which, like the golden apples 
of Hippomenes, did not fail to arrest the progress of 


their pursuers. These silver baits proved asirresistible . 


to,the patriot soldiers, as the apples to Atalanta. In 
a few-hours every silver helmet had changed, not ex- 
actly heads, but owners; for all were broken up and 
stowed away in the valises of the captors. »  -. i 

As Miller returned from the pursuit of Valdez, to 


the field of Ayacucho, he passed several groups of 


royalist prisoners. - Many of them called out to him, 
** Do you not know us, #2 mayor, mi comandante, 
mi coronel?” according to the rank which he had 
held, when those men happened to serve under him 
in the patriot ranks, previously to their becoming 
prisoners, and compelled to fight on the opposite 
side. 

- On one part of the field lay upwards of thirty 
royalist grenadiers. From the regular manner in 
which the bodies were grouped, it was evident that 
they must have made a noble stand, and fallen, at 
nearly the same moment, in their original formation 
at the head of a column. Near this place Miller 
overtook his friend, Lieutenant-Colonel Prieto, of 
the legion, who had just succeeded in finding, and 
was carrying off, the stripped and lifeless body of his 
brother, a remarkably fine lad, only nineteen years of 
age. Poor Prieto was deeply affected by his brother’s 
death, but said that he felt some consolation -in the 
reflection that he had fallen gloriously; for ‘‘ see. 
here,” said he, pointing to the breast where the fatal 
" ball entered; ‘and look at this other,” pointing to 
a deep bayonet wound: ‘ my poor brother must have 
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been close to his enemies, and both his wounds were 
received in front.” This young man, a native of 
Guayaquil, was a lieutenant in the Colombian bat- 
talion Pinchincha. Miller perceiving indications of 
military talent, united to the most patriotic enthu- 
siasm, had, in the year 1822, invited him to accept a 
commission in the legion, of which his elder brother 
was already a captain, and who warmly seconded the 
invitation; but he was so much a Colombian, that 
nothing could induce’ him to wear the cockade of 
Peru, although engaged in the same common cause. 

_ Miller continued to be occupied on various duties 
till a very late hour. About midnight he visited the 
captive viceroy, La Serna, who had been placed in 
one of the best of the miserable habitations of Quinua. 
When Miller entered, he found the viceroy sitting 
on a: bench, and leaning against the mud wall of the 
hut. A glimmering from the wick ofa small earthen 
lamp threw-enough of glare around to render visible 
his features, which were shaded ‘by his white hair, 
still partially clotted with blood from the wound he 
had received. His person, tall and at all times dig- 
nified, now appeared most venerable and interesting, 

The attitude, the situation, and the scene altogether, 
was precisely that which an historical painter would 
have chosen to represent the dignity of fallen great- 
ness. Reflecting on the vicissitudes of fortune, .it 
may be imagined with what feelings Miller advanced 
towards the man,- who, but a few hours previously, 
had exercised a kingly power. The viceroy was the 
first to speak, and holding out his hand,,said, ‘* You, 
general, we all know full well: we have always con- 
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sidered you as a personal friend, notwithstanding all 
the mischief you have done, and the state of alarm in 
which you have so repeatedly kept us. In spite of 
my misfortunes, I rejoice to see you.” ‘The viceroy 
afterwards observed, that a sentry had been placed, 
as he supposed by some mistake, in the same room 
with him, and that, in the confusion and hurry of the 
time, his own wound had not been even washed. 
Miller immediately ordered the guard outside, and 
sent for a surgeon. When the wound was.dressed, 
Miller, in tendering his farther services, told the vice- 
roy, that the only refreshment he had it in his power 
to offer was a little tea, which he happened to have 
in his canteen, and which he believed no other person 
in the army could supply. ‘The viceroy, enfeebled 
by loss of blood, appeared to revive at the very men- 
tion of this beverage. He said, ‘* it is indeed the 
only thing I could now take. One cup of it would 
reanimate me, and keep me from sinking.” When the 
tea was brought, the venerable viceroy drank it with 
eagerness, and was perhaps more grateful for this 
seasonable relief than for any kindness or favour he 
had ever received. He expressed his acknowledg- 
ments in the warmest terms to Miller, who felt pe- 
culiar gratification in having it in his power to pay 
this small attention to the distinguished prisoner. 
He had been long before informed that the viceroy 
had declared, that in the event of his (Miller’s) being 
taken prisoner, he should be treated as a brother, and 
furnished with means to return to his own country. 
This condition, however, Miller certainly would not: 
have consented to unless he had been left free to 
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rejoin the Peruvian army after residing a given time 
in England. 

La Serna commenced his career in the artillery, 
and, when licutenant-colonel, served under Palafox, 
at Saragoza, in 1809. - La Serna, created Conde de 
los Andes on the very day of the battle of Ayacucho, 
has withdrawn from public life, and resides in his 
native town of Xeres de la Frontera in Andalusia. 

After taking leave of the viceroy, Miller called 
upon Sucre, where he found Canterac and some 
Spanish officers who had accompanied him to Qui- 
nua, to arrange the terms of the capitulation. 
They took up their quarters in Miller’s hut for the 
remainder of the night. Amongst these was Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Bobadilla, who has been mentioned 
in’ the account of the capture of Valdivia. He is 
a lively, entertaining man, and of very good ad- 
dress. The guests laid themselves down upon the 
earthen floor, where it was difficult to find a dry 
spot, as the rain pelted through several parts of the 
roof; notwithstanding which, they all soon fell asleep, 
with the exception of Canterac and Miller, who con- 
versed for some time on the varying events of this 
last campaign. ‘The former was in a state of great 
excitement, and repeatedly exclaimed, ‘‘ General 
Miller—General Miller—all this appears to be.a 
dream! - How strange is the fortune of war! _ Who 
would have said twenty-four hours ago, that I should 
have been your guest? but it cannot be helped: the 
harassing war is now over, and, to tell you the truth, 
we were all heartily tired of it.” _ 

General Canterac is a Frenchman, whose parents 
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emigrated to Spain in 1792. He first served in the 

Spanish artillery, and then in the cavalry. When a 

subaltern he was a good deal employed in active-par- 

tisan warfare, and signalized himself by his intelli-, 
gence and bravery. On one occasion, when General 

Sir Charles Doyle went to take Bagur by a coup-de- 

main, in order to draw off the attention of the French 

from O’Donnell, Canterac proceeded, with a few. 
dragoons for the same purpose, with extraordinary 

rapidity and secrecy, to Gerona. He penetrated to 

the very gates of the town, alarmed the garrison and 

neighbourhood by firing a number of shots, and suc- 

ceeded in carrying off two French sentries. The at- 
tention of the French was arrested for half a day by. 
the daring exploit of Canterac, and drawn off for 

twenty-four hours by the successful enterprise of 

the gallant Doyle. Canterac served on the staff of 
O’Donnell, and would not have been selected by 

that brave general had he not possessed great valour 

and intelligence. Canterac is a disciplinarian, ‘an 
excellent tactician, and possesses a fine address. He 

is turned of forty, is unemployed at present, and re- 

sides at Valladolid, where he has lately married.’ 

- The next morning (the 10th of December) Colonel 

Althaus, whom we have not long-ago seen taken 

prisoner with his milk-white mule, made his appear- 

ance. He had been conducted from Chuquibamba 

to the royalists’ head-quarters, and had accompanied 

them in all their movements. He had witnessed 

from the heights of Condorkanki the animating scene 

that had taken place below, and was as happy to 

rejoin his patriot comrades as they were to receive 
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him, and to listen toan entertaining budget of new 
adventures, Althaus had been treated with kindness 
by the royalist chiefs, who had been as much amused, 
as they were provoked, by the dry humour with which 
he. met, and evaded, every question intended to 
elicit information as to the actual strength of the 
patriots. This meritorious officer has since married 
a Peruvian lady of rank and fortune, and has settled 
in Arequipa. : 

On the same morning (of the 10th) Miller saw a 
Spanish officer approaching his quarters, in company 
with Sucre... The royalist, a small spare person, 
with a slight inclination to stoop, wore a broad-brim- 
med hat, of vicuiia beaver, a coarse gray surtout, and 
long brown worsted leggings. When he came near, 
his sparkling keen eyes enlivened a sunburnt, wea- 
ther-beaten, but highly interesting countenance. Be- 
fore Sucre had time to introduce him, he ran forward 
a few paces, and embraced Miller, saying, ‘* I know 
who you are—I am Valdez :—you and I cannot but 
be friends.” Then, turning to Sucre,: he added, 
‘This Miller has often kept us upon the move. 
They called me active; but he was like a wizard 
(bruxo), here, there, and-every where, without our 
ever ‘being able to, penetrate his designs, ascertain 

- his numbers, or find out what he was about, until he 
had dealt. out some sly blow ey Hoe nos habie 
pegado algun chasco).” « 

General Valdez, Hore (1786) at Plscen tat} in 
Estremadura; was educated for the bar, but took 

. arms on the French invasion’ of the Peninsula, and 
was a lieutenant in the army of General Cuesta in 

vol, Il. P 
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1810. In the following year he was ‘a captain and 


aide-de-camp to General Ballesteros.. He was the — 


adviser, and supposed to be the writer, of Ballasteros’ 
remonstrance to the regency, upon their nominating 
Lord Wellington gencralissimo. ‘This opposition to 
the British general gained him popularity with 
many, but he incurred the displeasure of his govern- 
ment, and retired with Ballesteros on his removal 
from command. In 1818, Valdez was again em- 
ployed, and served with distinction. On the restora- 
tion of Ferdinand, he retired to his native’ pro- 
vince. In 1815 he accompanied General La Serna 
to Peru as chief of the staff. His military genius is 
apparent from what has been stated in these me- 


moirs. His disinterestedness is a trait which ought 


not to be passed over in silence. Latterly he never 
would receive pay. When he wanted money, he was 
accustomed to apply to the friend who was nearest at 
hand, and able to supply his immediate wants. On 
one occasion, when he was in the south, he sent to 
a merchant in Arequipa for three hundred dollars: 


five hundred were sent;. but as Valdez did not want | 


more than he had asked for, he returned the surplus 
by the bearer. He was so negligent of personal ap- 
pearance, that he, was generally indebted to his 
friends for the renovation of his wardrobe. The 
dress he wore, on the morning referred to, had been 
presented to him, the year before, by his own sol- 
diers. His table was never supplied with any thing 
beyond his rations. He slept on a poncho or two, 
in the open air, at the head of his division, whenever 
it was on the march. ‘The Spanish soldiers used to 
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say of him, that ‘ ex campaita el tio siempre esta en 
casa.’ The humour of this phrase cannot be -pre- 
served in a translation. © The literal meaning is, that 
this uncle of ours is always at home, or.at hand, when 
campaigning. 

As a public character, pints: was eeiered vio- 
lent, abrupt, overbearing, and uncourteous. He was 
feared by his officers, but idolized by his men. He 
is certainly a man of very superior mind, and_pos- 
sesses a. degree of nerve that. might have rendered 
him a worthy companion for a Charles the Twelfth, 
or a Suwarrow. Valdez is now secénd in command 
of the province of Arragon. aces 

_Miller had also the satisfaction of making the per- 
sonal acquaintance of other distinguished royalists, 
to most of whom he had been opposed i in the course 
of the war. 

Many Spanish officers, availing fremielees of the 
terms of the capitulation, received their passports, 
and set out for Spain by the way of Lima, Arequipa, 
or Buenos Ayres. A few remained to settle their 
own private affairs. Of the royalist soldiers, some 
entered the patriot battalions; but the greater part 
dispersed and returned to their homes. 

From the important result of the battle of Aya- 
cucho, it may be imagined that, had victory decided 
for the Spaniards, their triumph would have been as 
complete and conclusive as that of the patriots. But 


_ this supposition would be altogether erroneous. The 


liberating army might have been annihilated ; all the 

chiefs commanding it might have been destroyed ; 

and although, in that case, the Spaniards would, for 
PZ ; 
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a time, have carried every thing ‘before them, yet 
they must have succumbed in the end. There was 
little chance of their receiving succours or supplies 
from Spain; and the repeated ‘and daring efforts of 
other chiefs, and other armies, which would suc: 
sessively or simultaneously have sprung up, would 
have perpetually harassed and worn them out; and 
though the country might have been desolated, and 
misery have spread to its remotest corners, the ‘cause 
of independence must have eventually oe tri- 
umphant. 

The expiring effort of Olaiicta i in the south, iets 
the gallant defence of Callao by Rodil, were merely 
additional evidence of the extraordinary perseverance 
with which the Spaniards endeavoured to retain, and 
the unwillingness with which <they finally relin- 
quished, their pertinacious grasp on the LAND OF 
THE suUN, the ONCE GLORIOUS EMPIRE OF “THE 
Incas. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
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Patriots enter Cuzco. ot free ited eee recorded by Gar- 
‘ cilaso de la Vega.—Tradition of the origin of the Incas. 
. Their form of government.—Their policy.—Population 

previous to the conquest.—City of Cuzco.—Ruins.—Temple * 
_of the Sun.—Public edifices. —Summary , of the history of 
‘ Cuzco.—Compared with Rome. —Veneration in which the 
«memory of the-Incas is held. —Dress; manners, and customs 
. of the Indians.—Description of the Coca. ° 


GENERAL Sucre, determining to lose no time or 
advantage after the victory of Ayacucho, ordered 
General Gamarra to march with a Peruvian battalion 
from Gnamanga for Cuzco, on the 12th of Decem- 
ber. General Miller followed on the 16th. 

-On the march, many patriot soldiers, who, from 
wounds or sickness, had been unable to keep up with 
the army, and had managed to conceal themselves 
during the advance of the royalists, now came forth, 
and were re-attached to their respective corps. 
Amongst'those who had been wounded and taken 
was Lieutenant Wyman, ‘of the wsares de Junin, 
whose. gallantry and good conduct entitle him to 
notice. _ aos 

Having failed in a desperate attempt to escape 
from his escort, he was treated with great severity. 
Not being able to sit upright, on horseback, the 
Spaniards slung him across'a raw-boned mule, and 
conducted him in this manner almost senseless for 
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two days. On arriving at Abancay, he was supposed 
to be so near his end, that he was thrown upon a heap 
of rubbish at the door of a hut, and left to die. A 
poor Indian woman, under cover of the night, with 
the assistance of her son, removed the almost lifeless 
body, and concealed it until the royalists marched’ 
away, after which she watched over the unfortunate 
Wyman with the greatest care and solicitude, admi- 
nistering all the aid her scanty. means would allow. 

Upon Miller’s entering Abancay, about ten days 
afterwards, he was told that an Englishman was 
lying in a hovel, in the most deplorable condition. 
He hastened to visit him, and found Lieutenant 


Wyman stretched out upon a rug, which'was satu-- _ 


rated with his. blood, and sticking fast to his fester- 
ing wounds. ‘The unfortunate youth was quite de- 
lirious, and so emaciated, that it was with difficulty 
the general could recognise the features of his young 
friend. He immediately supplied him with some 
linen and clothes, and left what money he had with 
him for the Indian Samaritan. Wyman recovered 
under her care, and is now a promising officer in the 
Peruvian service. 

Gamarra entered: Cuzco on Christmas-day, 1824, 
and was received with! acclamations. Miller arrived 
a-few hours after. The Peruvian: division La Mar 
joined on the 30th, and those of Colombia, Cordova, 
and Lara, arrived a few days subsequently. Sucre 
attempted to enter the city incognito, but was re- 
cognised, and hailed with ardent vivas. } 

A complete jubilee followed, and many splendid 
entertainments were got up in compliment to the 
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patriots. The balls were well attended by ladies, who 
were principally of the royalist party. “They were 
accompanied by their husbands or brothers, who had 
held civil or military.employment under the king. 
Amongst the military were several general and other 
officers, who had capitulated after the battle of Aya- 
cucho, At a grand dinner, given by the clergy 
of San Antonio, to the Peruvian generals La Mar, 
Gamarra, and Miller, ‘the proposal to drink the 
health of the last was prefaced by a complimentary 
interpretation of a tradition, construing his arrival at 
the ancient capital of the Incas into a partial verifi- 
cation of the prophecy recorded by Garcilaso de la 
Vega (born at Cuzco eight years after the conquest), 
as well as by Calandra, author of the Chronicles of 
Saint Augustine, and by Herrera in his Decades. 
‘* Deum ego testor, mihi a Don, Antonio de Berreo 
affrmatum, quemadmodum etiam ab aliis cognovi, 
quéd in precipuo ipsorum templo, inter alia vati- 
cinia que de amisione regni loquuntur, hoc enim sit, 
quod dicitur fore ut Inge sive imperatores et reges 
Peruvie, ab aliquo populo qui.ex regione quidam 
que Inclaterra vocetur, in regnum suum rursus 
introducantur *.” a 

The city of Cuzco is situated one hundrcd leagues 
from the coast, and, in 1825, contained above forty 
thousand inhabitants. It was founded by Manco 
Capac, the first Inca of Peru, about the tenth or 
eleventh century. 


* “T declare, before God, that it was affirmed to me by Don Antonio de 
Berreo, as well as by others whom I kmew, that, amongst other prophecies, 1n 
their chief temple, which spoke of the loss of the empire, there was one which 
declared that it would come to pass, that the incas, or emperors, or kings, of 
Peru, would be restored to their throne by a certain people from a country 
called Inglaterra” (England). . 
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‘ But before attempting to describe some of the 
most remarkable features of that interesting’ capital; 
we. shall recount one of the traditional fables_as 
to the origin of ‘the incarial. race, and’ draw’ a 
brief outline of their ancient policy and laws. In 
conformity with the general rule by which most 
nations and héroes claim a supernatural.origin, the 
Peruvians pretend, that their Incas descended from - 
the sun. The source of their belief is thus ex- 
plained. It is said that a white man was cast 
away upon the coast of Peru, and was received and 
adopted by a cacique, whose daughter, although 
blind from her birth, the stranger married, and by 
her had a son and a daughter. . It is supposed that 
he taught his children something of agriculture, 
architecture, and, perhaps, some other arts, until 
then. unknown in Peru. The white man and his 
Peruvian wife both dying, the cacique took his 
grandchildren to a mountain overlooking the thickly- 
peopled valley of Cuzco*: he then descended, .and 
assembled the inhabitants, to whom he declared 
that their god, the sun, had taken pity upon them, ° 
and sent two of his own children to instruct and 
‘govern them: that they would find them upon ‘the 
mountain, and that the truth of his assertion would 
be proved by the hair of the young man and woman 
being actually of the colour of the sun’s beams. But 
the Cuzquefios, however, imaginmg that. the light 
hair and fair complexion had been produced by witch- 
craft, banished the brother and sister to the valley of 
Rimac. Thence the cacique afterwards removed 
his golden- haired grandchildren to an island‘ in the 


® Cuzco 1s the corruption of Ccozccoo, which means navel, or centrical. 
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lake of Titicaca, where he Juckily found the inhabitants 
more casy of belief. Persevering in his original in- 
tention of aggrandizing and deifying his family, the 
cacique counselled his grandson to assemble the whole 
population of the island, and to return at their head to 
Cuzco. The inhabitants of the latter, seeing the 
fair-haired strangers. return, followed by a powerful 
multitude, quietly submitted; acknowledged them as 
children of the sun; and proclaimed them Incas. 
The city of Cuzco then gradually arose. 
.. We will leave it to antiquarians to decide upon the 
probability of an Englishman’s having been thrown 
upon the coast of Peru 800 years ago. Quichuan 
etymologists affirm that the cacique, on asking the 
. shipwrecked stranger who he was, received for answer, 
‘« Englishman.” This was pronounced in the Quichua 
language Ingasman. To this was added Cocopac (or 
blooming), which united would make Ingasman-co- 
copac, which, say the Peruvians, is the derivation of 
Inca Manco-Capac, the founder of the incarial.race. 
The government of the Incas was a pure despotism, 
but so modified, by patriarchal customs and institu: 
_ tions,.that Peru advanced rapidly in the arts as well 
‘of peace.as of war, and flourished during. the unble- 
mished lives of eleven successive sovereigns. _The 
destructive civil war, which brought about the mur- 
der of Huascar, by his yet: more unfortunate half: 
brother Afahualpa, cast’ the first stain upon their, 
until then, blameless annals. ° 
The happiness of the people appears to ae been 
the main object. of the ‘policy and solicitude of the 
Incas. Even their conquests would seem ‘to haye 
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been undertaken with no other view. Gold and silver 
were used for ornamental purposes alone, and were 
not known as a circulating medium. ‘The produce 
of the earth was enjoyed in common. The whole 
was divided by proper officers, into four portions, 
The first was destined to the support of the widow, 
the orphan, and the helpless. The second to the main- 
tenance of the priests and virgins of the sun, the 
construction or adorning of temples, and to provide 
for whatever else appertained to, the most innocent of 
all idolatries, the worship of the refulgent orb of day. 
The third quarter was appropriated to the community. 
The fourth maintained, in more than regal splendour, 
the Inca and the incarial family, which, in the course 
of ages, became exceedingly numerous : polygamy be- 
ing permitted to the Incas, their progeny soon spread 
in endless ramifications over the provinces. Sonume- 
rous indeed was the incarial race, that the virgins of 
the sun were, for the most part, daughters of the blood 
royal. The Incas spoke a language which was not 
permitted to be taught even to the nobles, much less 
the people: and, what is very remarkable, messages 
in the family language were transmitted vzva voce 


7 


from one end ofthe empire to the other, by means of . 


chasquis, or messengers on foot, stationed at certain. 


intervals, not one of these understanding the import 
of this sort of telegraphic communication, which some- 
times passed through above ahundred mouths, and over 
many hundred leagues. ‘The language of the Incas was 
lost in a generation or two after the conquest. ‘That 
now spoken by the aborigines is the Quichua, or 
general language of the ancient Peruvians. 


Roe 
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In the reign of Huaina Capac (tenth Inca), the 
empire extended from the northern confines of Quito 
to the river Maule in Chile, a distance from north to 
south of nearly forty degrees, and from the shores of 
the Pacific to the pampas of Tucuman. Its popula- 
tion is supposed to have exceeded ten millions. Hum- 
boldt, misled by the authority of Father Cisneros, 
states that, in 1575, it amounted to only 1,500,000. 
This could only have related to the number of males 
between the ages of eighteen and fifty, subject to tri- 
bute; for, according to the general census made in 
that year, by Archbishop Loaiza, by order of Philip 
the Second, the grand total of the population amounted 
to 8,280,000. 

On the invasion of Pizarro, the Peruvians were 
found to have attained a high degree of civilization, 
much higher, indeed, than any other nation was ever 
known to have reached prior to the use of letters, or 
graphic records. Wonderful remains of works of uti- 
lity prove their knowledge, skill, and extraordinary 
industry. In many of the provinces, the sides of lofty 
hills, or rather mountains, are cased round with ter- 
races, or hanging gardens, as they have elsewhere been 
called, which rise one above another.to a surprising 
elevation. The terraces are faced with rough irregu- 
lar stone, and, although of inconsiderable width, cover 
the sides of such high:and extensive. mountains, that 
they alone must have produced subsistence. for a very 
considerable population. Those terraced strips of 
land were by the Peruvians called Andenes, which 
probably induced the conquerors to give the name of 
Andes to the entire mighty ridge of mountains, or 
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cordillera, which ‘stretches from the straits of Magel- 
lan to the isthmus of Panama, The Andenes are often 
to be seen in districts where rain never falls, and how 
they could have been irrigated is now unknown. _ . 
Inthe lower ground, what are now desert levels of 
many leagues square were once irrigated by immense 
azequias, which conveyed abundance of water; giving 
fertility to tracts at present condemned ‘to absolute 
barrenness. In several places may be seen the ruins 
of well-built cities, which cover more ground than 
modern Lima or Madrid. Some of them are up- 
wards of twenty miles from the ‘nearest supply of 
water. si a ag ie 
The crumbling remains of numerous fishing vil- 
lages on the border of the Pacific, prove, that the 
ocean was made to contribute ‘extensively to the 
wants or luxuries‘of the people. By means of the 
messengers before described, the tables of the incarial 
family at Cuzco were regularly supplied with sea fish. 
The subterraneous axeguias of Nasca are worthy of 
investigation. How far they extend is not known, 
but it is supposed that the Peruvians drove an adit 
horizontally until they met with a perennial spring. 
The valley of Nasca depends exclusively upon water 
thus obtained. ‘The desert north and south of it 
is nearly a hundred miles in breadth. ‘The under- 
ground. aqueducts are lined with uncemented ma- 
sonry. From thé bottom of the channel to the crown 
of the arch is about four or five feet, and about three 
feet in width. Many of them arc now choked up; but 
‘a sufficient number remain to ‘give amazing fer- 
tility ‘to the valley of Nasca, where the vines which 
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is extensively cultivated, is often equal in girth to an 
elm of thirty years’ growth. 

The valley of Santa once contained a population of 
seven hundred thousand souls: it now numbers only 
seven hundred, according to the account given by the 
governor in 1824, Acari once reckoned sixty thou- 
sand inhabitants: it now contains but six thousand, 
the greatest part of which are negro slaves. Acari 
is a corruption of Nacari, which signifies tribulation, 
and is the spot to which offenders and criminals were 
formerly exiled. — wins wile 

It appears that the Peruvians never built a town on, 
or suffered a single house to occupy, a epatit that was 
susceptible of cultivation. . 

‘The monuments which in Cuzco still survive the 
destructive barbarity of its conquerors attest, more 
strongly than the concurring accounts of early Spanish 
authors, the power, the splendour, and the civilization 
of the people by whom they were erected.. The ex- 
tent and:magnificence of this city arose, in a great 
measure, from one singular and striking trait in the 
policy of the Incas. Every tribe or nation of which 
their vast empire was composed was allowed (on being 
conquered) to add a new division to the city. Those 
who, from commercial, political, or other views, chose 
to reside or settle in the capital, were permitted to 
do so, in the full enjoyment of their own language, 
usages, and costume.. These aggregations were ren- 
dered the more numerous by’a regulation’ which 
obliged the youth of certain superior classes to be 
sent from all parts of the empire to be educated in 
the capital. The administration of distant provinces, 
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animals and birds of the Incas, who delighted in ex- 
tensive menageries, were crowded with massive orna- 
ments in gold and silver, many of them representing 
gigantic shrubs and flowers. Where these gardens 
stood are now enclosures of lucern and corn-fields. 
The chambers, formerly the residence of the virgins 
of the sun, are now occupied by holy friars. 

Not far from the temple is the spot where the first 
Spaniards formed their guartel or intrenched encamp- 
ment, in which, whenever overpowered by numbers, 
they took refuge, and sustained a siege. According 

Se g a 
to monastic tradition, the Peruvians on one occasion 
set fire to the defences, but at the moment the be- 
sieged were on the point of perishing, the Virgin 
Mary descended in a cloud to their suceour ; extin- 

y ; 
guished the flames, and gave a decisive victory to the 
exterminating propagators of the holy catholic faith. 
The cathedral erected near this spot exists in pristine 
splendour, and contains a chapel, called Nwestra 
Senora del triunfo, built to commemorate this 
miracle. ; 

Upon a lofty hill, a little to the north of the city, 
stands the ruins of a mighty fortress, many parts of 
the walls of which are still in perfect preservation. 
They are built of stones of extraordinary magnitude ; 
of polyangular* shapes ; and of different dimensions, 

* This polyangular construction, without cement, is by European antiquarians 
denominated the Cyclopean; they supposing it to be very much antecedent to 
the authentic records of Grecian history, and that the Cyclops, the fabled first 
inhabitants of Sicily, were the authors of it. The most perfect and complete 
Cyclopean polyangular fabric is to be found at Arpinum in the Abruzzi 
(Samnia), the birth-place of Ciccro and Caius Marius; the walls, eftadel, 
and gates of which town are in this style of building, and in as perfect preser- 
vation as if the architect had just finished his work, ‘The gateways, instead of 


being arched, are formed by huge stones of from ten to fifteen tons each, being 
overlaid about two feet in succession, until they meet at the apex, over which is 
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placed one upon another without any sort of cement, 
but fitted with such nicety as not to admit the inser- 
tion of a needle between them. It is surprising, and 
still unexplained, how or by what machinery the 
Peruvians could have conveyed and raised these 
enormous masses to such heights; and it is equally 
extraordinary how the diversified angles of the blocks 
could have been fitted with such minute precision. 

The cathedral, the convents of St. Augustine 
and of La Merced, are stupendous buildings, inferior 
’ in architecture and magnificence to few ecclesiastical 
structures in the old world. ; 

The walls of many of the houses have remained un- 
altered for centuries. The great size of the stones, 
the variety of their shapes, and the inimitable work- 
manship they display, give to the city that interesting 
air of antiquity and romance, which fills the mind 
with pleasing though painful veneration, and excite 
feelings of abhorrence and regret that any portion of 
such admirable specimens of the arts, which in days 
so far remote flourished among the subjects of the 
children of the sun, should have been defaced or de- 
stroyed by the wanton barbarity of Europeans. 

Perhaps the history of Cuzco could not be com- 
prised in a more brief and interesting summary than 
is contained in a letter written by Colonel O’Leary, 
in 1825, of which the following is an extract : 

*¢ Cuzco interests me highly. Its history, its fables, 


laid a block of enormous dimensions, The ancient Roman paved roads, such 
as the Via Appia, &c. &c. are precisely of a similar con8truction, except that 
we may call them horizontal instead of vertical Cyclopzan walls. The stones of 
the walls of Cuzco have seldom fewer than from six to nine angles ; sometimes 
more. ‘ . : 
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animals and birds of the Incas, who delighted in ex- 
tensive menageries, were crowded with massive orna- 
ments in gold and silver, many of them representing 
gigantic shrubs and flowers. Where these gardens 
stood are now enclosures of lucern and corn-fields. 
The chambers, formerly the residence of the virgins 
of the sun, are now occupied by holy friars. 

Not far from the temple is the spot where the first 
Spaniards formed their guarte/ or intrenched encamp- 
ment, in which, whenever overpowered by numbers, 
they took refuge, and sustained a siege. According 
to monastic tradition, the Peruvians on one occasion 
set fire to the defences, but at the moment the be- 
sieged were on the point of perishing, the Virgin 
Mary descended in a cloud to their suecour ; extin- 
guished the flames, and gave a decisive victory to the 
exterminating propagators of the holy catholic faith, 
The cathedral erected near this spot exists in pristine 
splendour, and contains a chapel, called Nuestra 
Senora del triunfo, built to commemorate this 
miracle, 

Upon a lofty hill, a little to the north of the city, 
stands the ruins of a mighty fortress, many parts of 
the walls of which are still in perfect preservation. 
They are built of stones of extraordinary magnitude ; 
of polyangular* shapes; and of different dimensions, 

* This polyangular construction, without cement, is by European antiquarians 
denominated the Cyelopean ; they supposing it to be very much antecedent to 
the authentic records of Grecian history, and that the Cyclops, the fabled first 
inhabitants of Sicily, were the authors of it. The most perfect and complete 
Cyclopean polyangular fabric is to be found at Arpinum in the Abruzzi 
(Samnia), the birth-place of Cicero and Caius Marius ;_ the walls, citadel, 
and gates of which town are in this style of building, and in as perfect preser- 
yation as if the architect had just finished his work. The gateways, instead of 


being arched, are formed by huge stones of from ten to fifteen tons each, being 
overlaid about two feet in succession, until they meet at the apex, over which is 
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placed one upon another without any sort of cement, 
but fitted with such nicety as not to admit the inser- 
tion of a needle between them. It is surprising, and 
still unexplained, how or by what machinery the 
Peruvians could have conveyed and raised these 
enormous masses to such heights; and it is equally 
extraordinary how the diversified angles of the blocks 
could have been fitted with such minute precision. 

The cathedral, the convents of St. Augustine 
and of La Merced, are stupendous buildings, inferior 
’ in architecture and magnificence to few ecclesiastical 
structures in the old world. 

~ The walls of many of the houses have remained un- 
altered for centuries. The great size of the stones, 
the variety of their shapes, and the inimitable work- 
manship they display, give to the city that interesting 
air of antiquity and romance, which fills the mind 
with pleasing though painful veneration, and excite 
feelings of abhorrence and regret that any portion of 
such admirable specimens of the arts, which in days. 
so far remote flourished among the subjects of the 
children of the sun, should have been defaced or de- 
stroyed by the wanton barbarity of Europeans. - 

- Perhaps the history of Cuzco could not be com- 
prised in a more brief and interesting summary than 
is contained in a letter written by Colonel O’Leary, 
in 1825, of which the following is an extract : 

‘‘ Cuzco interests me highly. Its history, its fables, 


laid & block of enormous dimensions. The ancient Roman paved roads, such 
as the Vis Appia, &c. &c. are precisely of a sumilar construction, except that 
we may call them horizontal instead of vertical Cyclopean walls. The stones of 
the walls of Cuzco have seldom fewer than from six to nine angles; sometimes 
more. - te 
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its ruins, are enchanting. This city may with truth 
be called the Rome of America. ‘The immense for- 
tress on the north is the Capitol. The temple of the 
sun is its Coliseum. Manco Capac was its Romulus, 
Viracocha its Augustus, Huascar its Pompey, and 
Atahualpa its Cesar. The Pizarros, Almagros, Val. 
divias, and Toledos, are the Huns, Goths, and.Chris- 
tians who have destroyed it. Tupac Amaru is its _ 
Belisarius, who gave it a day of hope. Pumacdgua 
is its Rienzi and last patriot.” 


Such is the veneration in which the Indians tail : 


the memory of their Incas, that in many provinces 
they wear mourning for them to the.present. time. 

The dress of an aboriginal Peruvian female is a 
loose garment of dark coarse woollen cloth, extending 
from the neck. to the ankle, and confined at the waist 
by a broad, coloured belt. A small cloth mantle is 
folded and laid flat upon the crown of the head, so 
as to leave a part of it dropping down to the shoulders 
behind, something like that which is still common to 
the female peasantry of the neighbourhood of Rome. 
The drapery worn as mourning is the anaco, a narrow 
black scarf, which is tacked to the right shoulder, 
and, passing across the bosom, is fastened’ below 
the left arm, and reaches to the extremity of the 
garment. 

The dress of the men is a dark woollen jackets 
with breeches open at the knees; a woollen cap, em- 
broidered with various-coloured cotton; a cotton belt, 
two or three inches broad ; woollen stockings without 
feet, and sandals made of goatskin. A small poncho 
is either worn in the usual manner, or tied round the 
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waist as a sash, or thrown so as to dangle over the 
shoulder like the hussar pelisse. 

The Peruvians retain some of the customs of their 
forefathers. Ifa hut is to be built, or at any other 
undertaking of more than usual importance, the whole 
neighbourhood will work for the man requiring as- 
sistance. But these calls upon mutual benevolence 
were latterly of rare occurrence, because the Spanish 
laws restricted their actions and their possessions 
to limits which effectually prevented their ever 
enjoying more than a bare subsistence. ‘They are 
become negligent in their persons, and the lower 
class seldom take off their clothes to sleep. They 
_ have a common saying that ‘* El agua es indigno, y 
el jabon traidor.”? ‘That is, water is unworthy. of 
hands and face, and soap is a betrayer. An appear- 
ance of comfort might invite extortion; or perhaps 
the extreme aridity of the climate in the interior may 
be.one of the causes of this antipathy to. cleanliness. 
The skin of the face of a newly arrived European 
peels off, and the lips swell, and become chapped to 
a very painful degree. Ablution is supposed to in- 
crease it. Very few of the royalist officers shaved, 
and many of them were adorned with beards as bushy 
and as long as those worn by the crusaders of old, or 
by the Turks of modern days. 
.. The aborigines manifested their satisfaction on the 
entry of the patriots into Cuzco by the performance 
of solemn fétes, most of. which had been strictly for- 
bidden by the Spaniards, as they all had some refer- 
ence to their ancient Incas. They got up processions 
almost daily, in which their.masks, their grotesque 
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party-coloured dresses, and their lofty ostrich plumes, 
contrasting with the sad plaintive style of their music; 
formed a most. interesting and illustrative exhibition. 
Their musical instruments consist of something like 
bagpipes, tambourines, drums, cowhorns, and a kind 
of Pandean pipe. They sang their yaravis, or 
plaintive ditties, while their mild dejected expression 
of countenance corresponded well with the mournful 
tune. ‘Their very dances partook of the melancholy 
character which ages of misery have imparted to them. 
One of them is a sort. of quadrille, in which eighteen 
or twenty persons gently glide through the figure with 
an air of innate placidity. 

‘The Indians are very strong-limbed, and capable 
of enduring great fatigue. ‘Their every-day pedestrian 
feats are truly astonishing. Guides perform along — 
journey at the rate of twenty or twenty-five leagues a 
day. ‘Their usual pace is ajog trot. They take short 
steps, and carry their feet closetothe ground. They 
go up and down mountain-sides quicker than a mule ; 
and horsemen, whom they accompany as guides, have 
fréquently occasion.to call after them, to request them 
ta slacken their pace. A battalion, eight hundred 
strong, has been known to march thirteen or fourtéen 
leagues in one day, without-leaving more than ten or 
a dozen stragglerson the road. The Indian subsists 
on a yery small quantity of the simplest food.” A 
leathern pouch containing coca, suspended from his 
neck, is worn next the breast., A handful or two of 
roasted maize is tied up in one corner of his poncho, 
and, in general, these are the only provisions for a. 


very long day’s journey. 
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-The coca (erythroxylon Peruvianum) is a plant 
not unlike the vine, and grows to the height of six 
or eight feet. The leaves are aromatic and ofa bitter 
flavour. They act as a sudorific; are a preservative 
to the teeth ; and drive away sleep. ‘They are ga- 
thered leaf by leaf with great care; and when used, 
the flavour is corrected by a very small addition of an 
alkali called Uipta. ‘To those unaccustomed to the 
use of the coca, it produces slight inflammation of the 
tongue. But it is the first thing which an Indian 
puts into his mouth upon waking in the morning. 
He swallows the saliva, and as mastication goes on, 
he replenishes the quid, which is never taken out, 
excepting at meal times, until he goes to bed. No- 
thing obtains the good will of an Indian sooner than 
his being requested to spare a little coca. He pulls 
out his pouch with an air of the utmost satisfaction, 
and seems anxious to have it supposed he feels the 
honour most sensibly. Miller often chewed it during 
the campaign of 1824. and this ‘circumstance pro- 
duced so favourable an impression amongst the ab- 
origines that it procured him many volunteers. An 
English merchant travelling in the interior, found it 
convenient to announce himself as ‘the countryman 
of Miller,” because the usual answer was, ‘a country- 
man of Miller’s must have the best house and the best ° 
fare that an-Indian village can afford.”? 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


Events consequent on the capitulation of Ayacucho.—The ultra 
royalist Olaheta refuses to come to terms.—Patriot division 


marches to the south. —Department of Puno —Mine of Salcedo. ° 
—Accuunt of the Callavayas, or itinerant physicians,—General . 


Miller leaves the prefecture of Puno for that of Potosi.—Naval 
operations.—Callao.—Difficultics encountered by the ormy in 
the mountain regions.—Obstacles which delayed the accom- 
plishment of emancipation. : 


Returnine to the narrative of the campaign : 
about one thousand royalist troops, forming the gar- 
rison of Cuzco, under General Alvarez, a native of 
Buenos Ayres, surrendered on the 25th December, 
1824, in conformity to the capitulation of Ayacucho. 
Upon La Serna’s being taken prisoner, the foyalist 
General Don Pio Tristan assumed the title of viceroy, 
and made some efforts to maintain himself in that 
character; but, disappointed in his hopes of support 
from Don Tadeo Garrate, he submitted to his coun- 
trymen, of whom he and Garrate had been for so 
many years the unnatural and unrelenting oppressors, 
Tristan, who shamefully broke his parole in 1813, 
surrendered with a small garrison at Arequipa to 
Colonel Otéro, sent from Guamanga to that city, of 
which department the latter was then named prefect. 
Garrate fled from his government of Puno, to avoid 
being torn to pieces by the justly enraged populace, 

As soon as the prisoners of war confined in the 
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island of Chucuito heard of the victory of Ayacucho, 
they rose upon and overpowered the royalist garrison ; 
‘and General Alvarado, who was a prisoner in the 
town of Puno, placing himself at their head, took 
possession of the country to the southward as far as 
the bridge of the Incas. 

The ultra royalist General Olatieta, with about Oe 
thousand troops in the provinces of Upper Peru, still 
refusing to come to terms, General Sucre wrote to 
him on the 1st of January, apprising him of the 
battle and capitulation of Ayacucho, and of the in- 
‘tended advance of the patriots. He informed him 
that Bolivar wished the troops of Olaiieta to be con- 
sidered as forming a part of the liberating army, and 
that those who had rendered services to Peru by their 
late opposition to the authority of La Serna should 
be liberally recompensed: but Olaiieta, aspiring to 
‘the viceroyalty, and calculating upon the cordial 
assistance of Tristan and Garrate, refused to listen to 
any proposals. 

Sucre having allowed his troops to rest a for micht 
in Cuzco, and having re-clothed them as well as so 
short a period would permit, determined npon anni- 
hilating, without further delay, the few remaining 
enemies of independence. Accordingly, in the third 
week of January, the division of Peru continued its 
march upon Puno. The cavalry and Colombian di- 
vision Cordova followed some days afterwards. That 
of Lara remained a few weeks at Cuzco, and then 
marched to Arequipa. Sucre entered Puno on the 
ist of February. He soon afterwards learnt that 
the royalist garrisons of Cochabamba, Chuquisaca, 
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and Santa Cruz de la Sierra, had declared for. the 
patriots. He also learnt that the indefatigable Co- 
lonel Lanza, who, during nearly the whole struggle 
for independence, held possession of the valleys of 
Yungas, had entered La Paz. 

The persevering and obstinate Olaiieta, ably sup- 
ported by his second in command, -Colonel Valdez, 
surnamed Barbarucho (red beard), made every effort 
in the department of Potosi to hold out to the last. 
Reverses and desertions seemed but to increase their 
devotion to King Ferdinand. 

General La Mar obtained leave of absence to pro- 
ceed to Guayaquil. It is painful to add, that he left 
Peru without obtaining for the Peruvian officers, who 
had served under his command during the campaign, 
the promotion to which so very many of them were 
justly entitled, and which had been promised in long 
and almost daily harangues previous to the battle of 
Ayacucho, This neglect was the more mortifying, 
as a very general, and well-merited, promotion took 
place in the Colombian army. It was the bounden 
duty of the general commanding the Peruvian troops, 


not only to have claimed the promotion due to his 
officers, but to have manfully insisted upon this un- 


questionable right; and if refused, to have made it 
clear and manifest that he had fearlessly performed 
so sacred a duty. His promises to the soldiers had 
been equally profuse, and were equally unfulfilled. 


No deference to Colombian supremacy ought to have_ 


deterred him from asserting his claims, nor should 


any contingent promises have induced him to relax 


in his endeavours, 


, 
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Gamarra was appointed prefect and commandant- 
general of Cuzco, his native city. The division of 
Peru continued its march for Potosi, that of Cordova 
followed to La Paz. Miller was appointed prefect 
and commandant-general of the department of Puno, 
where he arrived on the 4th of February. 

The department of Puno is composed of the five pro- 
vinces of Guancani, Lampa, Asangaro, Caravaya, and 
Chucuito. It contains about three hundred thousand 


souls, five-sixths of whom are aborigines. Puno, the 


‘capital, has about seven thousand inhabitants. ‘The 
surface of the country is nearly all table land, and i in 
few places less than ten thousand feet above the level 
of the sea. The climate is cold, as compared with 
the coast, and very healthy. Its productions are 
cattle, in great abundance, barley, always cut green 
for horses, and potatoes. - It has also some manufac- 
tories of woollens, and supplies Arequipa and Lima 
-with these articles. The llama, the vicuiia, the gu. 
andco,' and the alpaca, are very numerous in this 
district. ‘The llama is peculiar to the Peruvian 
Andes, and of great use, particularly on roads im- 
passable for mules, or in places where forage is scarce. 
It is said to bea link in the animal kingdom between 
the camel and the sheep. It is woolly, and of vari- 
ous colours. It is employed in carrying ores from 
the mines, charcoal, corn, &c. If the load exceed 
eighty pounds, or if the llama be made to perform 
more than three or four leagues a day, it becomes 
sulky and dejected, and lies down, and dies. One of 
the great advantages of using the llama is, that two 


or three pounds of straw will suffice it for twenty- 
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four hours. It will not travel at night. It is re- 
‘markable that, if offended, it will spit at its keeper 
or driver, and the person who feeds it, as well as at 
a stranger. ‘Ihe llama is subject to attacks of ague 
when driven to the sultry districts on the coast. 
Alpacas -are kept in flocks for the sake of their 
wool. . The vacuiia, more elegant and more graceful, 

perhaps, than the antelope, runs wild upon the An- 
des. Some attempts have been made to bring them 
to Great Britain, for the purpose of naturalizing them 
in the coldest districts of Scotland ; but the animals 
put on board ship have never weathered the heat of 
the tropics, and seldom lived to reach so far north as 
the line *. 

Puno has many mines of silver. The most Foie 
is that of Laycacota, or of Salcedo, as it is now called, 
from the name of its first proprietor. In 1740, Uilos 
gave the following account of it : 

‘« The silver extracted from this rich mine was so 
pure, ‘that it was most commonly cut out of the lode 
with a chisel. José de Salcedo was liberal and cha- 
ritable in proportion to his good fortune, and the 
great riches he drew from the mine; for which reason 
many persons repaired to that place, in order to enjoy 
the benefits of his generosity, and they became in a 
short time so numerous as to people that mine ter- 
ritory. But as they were not all inclined to work, 
they disagreed, and formed two parties, so numerous 
that they became armies, and fought several battles; 


* There is a llama and an alpaca in the zoological garden in the Regent's Park, 
5 The former is not a handsome umen. Mr. Barclay, of Bury Hill, has a 
much finer onc. There is a guanaco at Exeter Change. . 
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the most famous of which took place on the plain of 
Laycacota, in which a considerable number was slain 
_on both sides. But neither this loss nor the fear of 
the consequences sufficed to quiet these disturbances, 
which continued until serious and proper steps were 
taken to put a stop to them.” 

The Count de Lemus being appointed viceroy, 
made his entry into Lima in 1667, at the time in 
which the riots of Puno were at their greatest height. 
‘‘Being unable,” continues Ulloa, “to appease the 
sedition by the orders he gave, he resolved to proceed 
in person in order to quell it. Having arrived at Puno 
in 1669, he took many prisoners, and ordered the 
most guilty to be’ executed. He sent José de Sal- 
cédo, the owner of the rich mine just mentioned, 
prisoner to los Reyes (Lima), where he was tried, 
condemned to die, and executed. On this condemna- 
tion there were’: different’ opinions; but the most 
impartial were persuaded that jealousy and the envy 
of his riches occasioned his death. For although the 
fame of his mine and liberality had induced so many 
people to assemble in that place, yet he had taken no 
part in the contest, nor was he observed to be more 
inclined to one party than to the other. But many, 
desirous of stripping him of the treasure which his 
good fortune had procured for him, preferred such 
charges against him that he appeared at his trial to 
be the most guilty of all, and therefore he could ‘not 
escape the punishment arising from the evidence. : 

. ‘So great was the liberality of Salcedo that the 
memory of it has been preserved among the Perue 
vians as most extraordinary. Among the many in- 
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stances of his generosity, it is recorded that whenever 
any needy Spaniard, without any trade or employ- 
ment, arrived in the kingdom, and asked Salcedo for 
relief, he gave him permission to enter into the mine, 
and to retain whatever silver he could extract, during 
the time he was allowed to stay there; thus limiting 
the amount of the donation to the extent of his own 
good fortune. If the Spaniard was lucky in hitting 
upon a rich vein, and a place where he could manage 
to cut, he derived considerable advantage ; but even 
if otherwise, his prize was never so trivial as to give 
him any reason to be unthankful. This munificent 
generosity, carried to such a pitch, had attracted so 
many people to that place as to cause Salcedo’s good 
intention to be misrepresented, to occasion his death, 
and put an end to the assistance which the neces- 
sitous received from him. 

‘After the execution of Salcedo, the viceroy wished 
the working of the mine to be resumed; but he was 
much surprised when he was informed that. it was so 
full of water as to render it incapable of being worked. 
It is a common idea in that country that, as soon as 
the owner of the mine was deprived of life, a consi- 
derable spring issued forth and overflowed it; by 
which the people were persuaded that it was a judg- 
ment from Ileaven for the unjust sentence which had 
been inflicted on him, for the purpose of dispossessing 
him of his property. But without going beyond the 
bounds of nature, it is easy to account for the in- 
crease of water. It had previously flowed more or less 
into the mine, and the discontinuance of drawing it 
off produced an accumulation, and some disruption 
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might have given rise to: a’ considerable spring. 
Though some attempts were at that time made to 
carry off the water, they proved unsuccessful, from a 
proper adit. not having been attempted to be opened, 
from a fear of the great difficulties which were to be 
surmounted, and ofthe necessity of cutting through 
_ many rocky strata to effect it.” . 

A socabon or adit was at last, however, driven at 
the expense of the Marquess de Villa Rica, son of - 
the first proprietor, above '700 varas, or nearly as 
many yards, and to within 60 varas of the perpen- 
dicular of the mine; but it was not finished, for want 
of sufficient funds. 

In 1740, a company of native mine proprietors 
attempted to finish the socabon; but meeting with a 
mass of porphyry, they were unable to cut through 
it, and the socabon was abandonéd a second time, 
after a million of dollars had been laid out upon it. 
Down to the commencement of the revolution in 
1810, several other attempts were made to finish the 
socabon; but after driving the adit some additional 
length, every attempt ultimately failed from the want 
of money to prosecute the work. 

_ This rich mine lay neglected until 1826, when it 
was granted to Colonel O’Brien*, and the work of 
the socabon has been resumed. The bed of porphyry 
was pierced at the rate of only about fifteen inches a 
week, but this obstruction having been overcome, the 
socabon is said to be advancing at a vara a week, and - 


* This officer, by birth an Irishman, has displayed a noble and disinterested 
enthusiasm, during ten years of active service, in the cause of South American 
independence, equalled only by his courage and humanity, which have acquired 
for him universal esteem. 
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hopes are entertained, by the proprietor, that the 
riches of the Salcedo mine will be made once more 
available. 

During the insurrection of Tupac Amaru, the 
Cacique Ninacatari took the city of Chucuito, and 
destroyed the greater part of the archives. From 
three books which escaped the flames it appears that 
the ore extracted in one year (1663) from the mines 
of Salcedo called Laycacota, Caucharani, and Esqui- 
lachi, produced upwards ofa million and a half of 
dollars, as proved by the amount of duties paid to 
the king, and exclusive of what might have been 
taken away without paying those duties. 

Sixty or seventy years ago, a lady made a vow that 
she would build a church proportioned to the pro- 
duce of her mines near Puno. The Iglesia Matrix, 
or principal church, built of stone, m a good style of 
architecture, is a magnificent monument of her piety 
and wealth. 

San José Coronella, San Antonio, and Guayco, 
are also very rich mines on the slope of the same 
mountain which contains the Salcedo mines; but 
they have been flooded for many years. A socabon 
was driven at a great expense; however upon reaching 
the perpendicular of the mine of San José it was 
found to be above the level of the water, and conse- 
quently of no use. Another socabon was begun 
lower down, and driven three hundred varas, when 
want of funds put a stop to the work, which had 
reached three-fourths of the required length. 

The mines of Puno possess the advantage of being 
situated in a department where labourers are nu- 
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merous, and where the necessarics of life.are compa- 
ratively. cheap. 

On the 12th of March, Siac wrote from Di Paz 
to Miller, ordering him to place himself at the head 
of the Peruvian division, which was on its march, to 
attack Olatieta, who, it appeared, was determined to 
hazard an action, notwithstanding that his forces 
had dwindled away to two.thousand men. Miller 
was at this time confined to his bed, in consequence 
of an inflammation of an old wound in the side, 
brought on by over riding when visiting some of the 
provinces of the department he governed. Jortu- 
nately at La Paz (a distance of fifty-four leagues) 
an English surgeon, Dr. Nichol, resided. He was 
sent for, and upon his arrival at Puno made an in- 
cision in Miller’s side which stopped an incipient mor- 
tification, and he recovered. It.is.a curjous fatt, that 
in all the provinces of the department of Puno not 
one regular medical man is known to exist. ‘The 
aboriginal tribe of Callavayas, or Yungeiios, are the 
only practitioners throughout a great portion of 
South America. The healing art has been trans- 
mitted in that. tribe from father to son for ages im- 
memorial. They are inhabitants of Charasani, Con. 
sata, and Quirbe, three places situated in the valleys 
and amongst the ravines of Larecaja, a district north 
of La Paz, on the slope of the most eastern of the 
five great ridges of the Andes. The Callavayas as- 
semble periodically in great numbers, and scale the 
mountains, north-east of La Paz, which being clothed 
with immense forests, growing from the base to the 
summits, possess every variety of temperature, from 
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the torrid to the frigid zone. The vegetable king. 
dom is there inconceivably varied and rich, and there 
the Callavayas collect their stock of barks, gums, 
balsams, resins, and other simples, possessing power- 
ful medicinal virtues. Having stored their wallets, 
which they carry slung across their shoulders, with 
these drugs, the Callavayas set out on foot in parties 
of two or three, and traverse the mountains of Peru, 
Quito, and Chile, and the Pampas of Buenos Ayres, 
to the distance of five or six hundred leagues, exer- 
cising their vocation wherever their assistance is re- 
quired. ‘T'wo or three years are frequently taken up 
in making a singletour. Their approach to a house 
is often announced by the aromatic fragrance of their 
loads, before they themselves are seen. They are— 
gifted with the loquaciousness of European charlatans, 
and, like them, extol the virtues of their remedies, 
and relate marvellous stories of their wonderful 
effects. 

The Callavayas frequently perform remarkable 
cures, though the diseases they contend against are, 
from the simple habits of the patients, not of so com- 
plicated a nature as those entailed by luxury, and the 
excesses of more civilized society. The Callavayas 
observe an orthodox degree of mystery in the exercise 
of their profession, and, like the exorcists of old, avail 
themselves of the superstitions of the people, and at- 
tribute to witchcraft complaints of easy cure, in order 
to enhance the value of their own services, and to 
secure a proportionate fee. In travelling, they do 
not keep to the beaten track, but steer their course 
from place to place in the straightest possible line, 
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over the summits of snow-covered ridges, across un- 
peopled ‘table lands, pampas, and sandy or stony 
deserts. This sort .of route is called haque tuppu, 
which means, path of the Indian; but perhaps, “‘ as 
the crow flies,” would be a more appropriate transla- 
tion. These extraordinary people never sleep under 
cover, but stretch themselves on the bare ground, 
whether they halt for the night on the bleakest ele- 
vations, or in the sultry regions below. Although 
they do not carry any other clothes than those they. 
wear, they do not suffer from the changes to which 
they are exposed. A robust constitution and con- 
stant health is usually the reward of their abste- 
miousness and actively regular habits. Longevity 
is indeed so common amongst them, that a person at 
thirty is considered a dad, at forty or fifty only he is 
called a man. mia: 
Miller set out from Puno on the 29th of March, 
having named Dr. Reyes his successor ad interim ; 
but he was so weak, from the wound above spoken of 
not being closed, that he was obliged to be carried in 
a litter on the shoulders of Indians. From La Paz, 
being somewhat stronger, he proceeded on horseback, 
and entered Potosi on the 25th of April, 1825. Sucre’ 
was then at Chuquisaca, twenty-eight leagues north- 
east. of Potosi. Miller now learnt that Olafteta had. 
been mortally wounded at Tumusla, sixteen leagues 
south of the latter place, in an affray with a body of his 
own troops, who, headed by Colonel Medina Celi, had 
risen against their general.. ‘The few remaining ad- 
herents of Olatieta were speedily obliged to surrender; 
VOL, II. R 
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and thus the whole of Peru was liberated from her 
enemies, excepting the garrison of Callao, which still 
held out, under the heroic Rodil. This general had 
refused to be included in the capitulation of Ayacu- 
cho, on the plea that the command of Callao had 
always exclusively depended upon the King of Spain, 
and that Canterae had no authority to stipulate for 
its surrender. 

It has been stated that Bolivar quitted the libe- 
rating army two months previous to the battle of Aya- 
eucho. His Ixcellency took up his residence at 
Chancay. Lima was permanently held by neither 
party, but was alternately in the possession of both ; 
the royalists however retained it longer than the pa- 
triots, who generally confined their attempts to send- 
ing ina few montoneros, who seldom remained there 
for any considerable time. 

The royalist colonel Don Mateo Ramires, the 
cowardly assassin of the wounded Major Gumer on 
the field near Ica, exercised his capriciously cruel 
propensities, whenever he happened to be the senior 
officer, during the intervals the royalists held Lima. 
He was accustomed to place himself in one of the 
balconies of his quarters, in the convent of La Merced, 
and it was a source of amusement to him, to order up 
any well-dressed persons who happened to be passing, 
and make his soldiers crop their hair very elose, be- 
cause, as he said, that it appeared to him to have been 


arranged @ la republicain, which he pretended to> 


know they were at heart. He once sent a file of 
soldiers for a respectable citizen named Besanilla, 
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who had told a neighbour that he’ had heard the 
patriots were about to enter the city. At sunset. 
Besanilla was tied up with his arms extended to a 
stone cross in one of the Plazuelas, or small squares. 
A lantern was placed above his head to enable passers- 
by to read the inscription, ‘¢ Here hangs Besanilla 
until the insurgents enter.” 

The royalist officers felt more than an usual degree 
of rancour towards the Buenos Ayreans. It happened 
that Major Crespo was made prisoner, and on being 
questioned as to what country he was a native of, he 
replied, with some hesitation, Buenos Ayres. . Ra- 
mires was dastard enough to beat tlie major with the 
hilt of his sword, to such a degree, that it was neces- 
‘ sary to send for surgical assistance. 

General Rodil unquestionably possesses the’ quali- 
ties of bravery, activity, perseverance, and a mind 
fruitful in resource, to an uncommon degree. His 
manners, when he so pleases, are gentlemanly and 
dgreeable; but Rodil has sullied his fair’ fame by 
acts of great cruelty. A Limefio gentleman named 
Castafieda, who had remained enthusiastically faithful 
to the cause of the king,’ presented ‘a memorial, re- 
questing” to be allowed to become surety for the ‘ap- 
pearance of the Colombian colonel Ortega, who had 
been made a prisoner, ‘and who wished ‘for temporary 
liberty to recover his health: Rodil tore the me- 
morial in pieces, and, forgetful of his‘own rank, of 
propriety, and good’ feeling,’ beat Castafieda until 
exhausted. He then imposed a heavy fine’ upon 
the unfortunate Limefio, and sentenced him té two 

RQ 
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months’ hard labour for presuming to intercede for 
a patriot. 

Dr. Pezet, an eminent physician of Lima, and who . 
had been a deputy in congress, fell into the hands of 
Rodil. His life was spared upon condition that he 
should write against the patriot cause in a newspaper 
published in the castles. Pezet accepted the terms, 
but the shame of acting the part of an apostate broke 
his spirit, and he shortly afterwards died. : 

Monsieur Rantier, a respectable Frenchman, having 
obtained from the royalist commandant in Lima a 
passport to quit the country, proceeded to Callao to 
take shipping. He was there detained by Rodil, and 
obliged to work like a convict, until the surrender of 
the castles. Monsieur Rantier still retains on his 
shoulders the marks caused by the heavy loads he 
was obliged to carry. 

Referring now to maritime affairs. When the libe- 
rating army marched from Huaras in July, 1824, 
Admiral Guise was directed to blockade Callao. “Phe 
Spanish ship Asia of seventy-four guns, and the brig 
Aquiles, entered that port on the 24th of September 
following. Guise in the Protector frigate, with two 
or three sinall vessels of war, could not effectually 
prevent the entrance of so superior a force; but he 
did them all the damage he could, by following them 
close into the port, and keeping up a running fight 
for upwards of an hour. 

On the 7th of October, the Peruvian admiral an- 
chored off San Lorenzo with the undermentioned 
vessels : 
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The frigate Protector. 
Corvette Pinchincha. 
Brig Chimborazo. 

* ( Guayaquiletia. 
Schooners | Mantas, 

On the 8th, the Asia, accompanied by the atte 
Pezuela and Constante, and the corvette Ica, having 
strong: detachments of infantry on board, under the 
command of the assassin Colonel Don Mateo Ramires, 
all stood towards the patriot squadron. Guise got 

-under weigh; a fight ensued,: which continued for 
six or seven hours; both parties claimed the victory, 
‘although there was not a ship lost or many killed 

- or wounded on either side. The whole of the vessels 
on both sides returned to their former anchorage. 

The following is an. extract from the laughable 
report, made upon this occasion by Don Roque Guru- 
- zeta, commander of the Asia, toGeneral Rodil. “The 

_smaller vesséls” (of the patriots) ‘‘are so contemptible, 
‘and manceuvred so badly to-day, that it appeared to 
“me to be indecorous to notice them, and I considered 
that I ought to confine my attention to the attack of 
the Prueba,” (the Protector) ‘ with a view to destroy 
her, and if I have not entirely effected this, I can 
assure you that I have done her serious damage.” 

There was nothing like desperate valour on the 
. part. of the Spanish commander, in the affair aboye 
. described, but it may be considered enter prising when 
-‘compared with what occurred in 1821, near the same 
- place.’ The patriot ‘squadron having withdrawn, it 

- was usual’ for, a Spanish vessel to stand out, every 
- morning, a few. leagues from the shore, to ascertain 
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if any strange sail was off the bay. On one occasion 
the Venganza of forty-four guns discovered the Chi- 
leno corvette of sixteen guns. The latter crowded all 
sail, and stood for the look-out frigate, which there- 
upon ran into port. ‘This glaring act of cowardice 
excited general indignation amongst the royalists 
who witnessed it from the shore; but the Spanish 
captain stated, that having no orders to attack, he 
did not feel himself authorized to come to action! 

On the 20th of October the Asia and Spanish 
vessels of war sailed from Callao. They were fol- 
lowed, for two days and a night, by the squadron of 
Guise, whose intrepidity forms a brilliant contrast to 
the pusillanimity of the Spanish commander, who ap- 
pears to have been of the same school as Coy of the 
Esmeralda, Capaz of the Maria Isabel, and Villegas 
of the Prueba. 

Whilst the patriot squadron blockaded Callao by 
sea, the able and indefatigable general, Don Barto- 
lomeo Salom, commanded the investing force on the 
land side. It consisted of from three to four thousand 
men, half of whom were Colombians, who had arrived in 
Peru subsequently to the battle of Ayacucho. During 
this protracted siege, the patriot troops suffered most 
severely from ague, and many hundreds died. 

The besieged suffered still more severely from a 
pestilential fever, which broke out in consequence of 
a scarcity of fresh provisions, and carried off several 
thousands. Many families of the highest rank ad. 
dicted to the royal cause, and who had shut them- 
selves up with Rodil, became extinct. The venerable 
Sciiora Dofia N. de Ulloa, niece to the celebrated tra- 
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vellers of that name, her two daughters (one of them 
the Marchioness of Torre ‘Tagle), her son,:and several 
beautiful grand-daughters, and every other member 
of that numerous family perished. ‘The Count de 
Lurigancho;_Sefior Don Diego Aliaga, who had been 
vice-president of the republic under Torre Tagle ; 
Rico, a well known scurrilous though able royalist 
editor; Yzque; Exelme; Morot; and many other 
persons of note were amongst the victims. Of three 
or four other families, consisting of nearly fifty per- 
sons, only two very young children survived. Out \, 
of above four thousand of the unfortunate people 
who retired to Callao, not more than two hundred 
.outlived the effects.of famine and epidemical disease. 
Rodil, undismayed by these surrounding horrors, 
persisted: in a most, gallant and obstinate defence. 
He suppressed several attempts in the garrison to 
-mutiny, and.sustained bombardment from the Pe- 
.ruvian. squadron, and from the batteries on shore. 
Having .thus' held out unaided for nearly thirteen 
months,. part of which time the garrison subsisted 
on ‘the flesh of horses, asses, and dogs, and being at 
length. reduced by absolute famine to the last ex- 
tremity, he capitulated upon honourable terms on 
.the 19th of January, 1826. He sailed from Callao in 
.H.M.S. Briton, Captain Sir Murray Maxwell, and 
is now Commandante General de las Guardias in 
- Madrid. spas | 
During the protracted siege of Callao the patriot 
troops behaved, as usual, exceedingly well. General 
Salom obtained by his activity, zeal, and talent, the 
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confidence of his soldiers, and by his suavity and 
firmness the good will and support of the Peruvian 
people. 

Thus the heroic constancy and perseverance of the 
patriots, surpassed by no people in ancient. or modern 
times, were crowned with ultimate and complete suc- 
cess throughout South America. The blood-stained 
standard which Pizarro had planted three hundred 
years before was trailed in the dust; and the last 
link of the chain, that but lately bound seventeen 
millions of Americans to the tottering monarchy of 
Spain, was finally broken. 

It cannot be denied, that the Spanish generals 
deserve great credit for the talent and perseverance, 
with which they prolonged an arduous contest, for 
years, after the mother country had ceased to afford 
them any supplies. However we may differ in 
opinion as to the principles they espoused, it must 
in fairness be acknowledged, that as gallant soldiers, 
manfully contending to the last, they are justly 
entitled to a high degree of commendation. 

Sucre has merited and received the highest praise 
for the splendid affair of Ayacucho; but perhaps he 
deserves as much for the generous and politic terms 
which he granted to the vanquished; and still greater 
applause for the rapidity with which he followed up 
his successes, in spite of apparently insurmountable 
obstacles. Such decisive conduct prevented the ral- 
lying of the dispersed fugitives, and the possibility 
of their uniting with the ultra-royalist General Ola- 
feta. It was indeed a masterly pursuit, and saved 
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‘Peru from the farther effects of a devastating war, 
which had been unnecessarily procrastinated after 
the battle of Junin, by Canterac’s being allowed to 
form a junction with Valdez at Cuzco. : 
~ Many obstacles, which the patriots had to overcome 
on the coast and in the mountainous regions, have 
‘already been. described; but it will perhaps ‘not be 
out of place to enumerate here a few additional in- 
stances, which cannot but enhance the just eulogium 
which has been passed on the patriot soldiers. 

During certain months of the year, tremendous ~ 
hail-storms occur. ‘They haye fallen with such 
-violence that the army has been obliged to halt, and 
the men, being compelled to hold up their knap- 
‘sacks to protect their faces, have had their hands so 
severely bruisedand cut by large hail-stones, as to 
bleed copiously. 

. Thunder storms are also parcalarly severe in the 
clevaetdl regions. The electric fluid is seen to fall 
‘around, ina manner unknown in other parts of the 
world, and frequently causes loss of life. Such tem- 
pests have often burst at some distance below their 
. feet, as the army climbed the lofty ridges of the Andes. 
. The distressing fatigues of the most difficult 
: marches in Europe, cannot perhaps be compared to 
those which the patriot soldiers underwent in the 
‘campaign of 1824, _ From Caxamarca, memorable 
_for the seizure and death of Atahualpa, to Cuzco, 
. the whole line of road (with the exception of the plain. 
between Pasco and: the’ vicinity of Tarma, twenty 
‘ leagues in extent, and the valley of Xauxa), presents 
.a continuation of rugged and fatiguing ascents and 
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declivities. ~That' these difficulties do not diminish 
between Cuzco and Potosi may be infer od from the 
following fact.° oa pee 
.When the division Cordova marched: rate Cuzco 
to Puno, it halted at’ Santa Rosa. During the night 
there was a heavy fall of snow. They continued their 
march the next morning. The effects of the rays of 
the sun, reflected from the snow upon the.eyes, pro- 
.duces a discase, which the Peruvians call surumpt. 
It occasions blindness, accompanied by excruciating 
tortures. A pimple forms on the eye-ball, and causes 
an itching pricking pain, as though needles were con- 
‘tinually piercing’ it The ‘temporary ‘loss of sight 
is occasioned by the impéssibility of opening the eye- 
lids for a single moment, the smallest ray of light 
-being absolutely insupportable... The only. relief is 
a poultice of snow, but as that melts away the intole- 
rable tortures return. With the exception of twenty 
men and the guides, who knew how to guard against 
the calamity, the whole division were struck blind 
with ‘the surumpi, three leagues distant from the 
nearest human habitation. The guides galloped on 
td a village in advance, and brought: out a hundred 
Indians to assist in leading the men. Many. of the 
sufferers, maddened by pain, had strayed away from 
the column, and perished before the return of the 
guides, who, together with the Indians, took charge 
.of long files of the poor sightless soldiers, clinging 
to each other with agonized and desperate grasp. 
During their dreary march | by a rugged mountain 
path, several fell down precipices, and were never 
heard of more. Miller himself suffered only fifteen 
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chours:from, the surumpi, but.the complaint. usually 
‘continueg' two days: Out’ of.three: thousand men, 
Cordova lost above ‘a hundred. -.The regiment most 
affected ‘was ‘the. voltigeros. (formerly Numancia), 
iwhich: had marched from Caracas, a distance of up- 
.wards of two’thousand leagues.) i... 
In the early part .of 1824, two Hinared patriot 
‘prisoners of war, on the march to the grand depot 
in the island of Chucuito, on the lake of Titicaca, 
overpowered their escort at Santa Rosa, and then 
fled to the mountains of Cochabamba, with an in- 
.tention of penetrating through the unknown back 
country, peopled by uncivilized Indians; and of 
-making their way out at Huanuco, where an ad- 
-vanced post of the patriots was stationed. On the 

third day after their escape they were caught in.a 
snow-storm. On the fourth they were afflicted with 
the surumpi; and those who did not perish upon the 
spot, or were not overtaken by their royalist pursuers, 
were torn to pieces by the wild beasts with which 
that mountainous and unfrequented part of the 
country is infested. Evén the first night they passed 
upon the mountains, it was necessary to light fires 
and to mount guard, to preserve themselves from the 
jaws of the ferocious animals, which prowled and 
howled around them. Every man who separated 
from the circle was sure to be carried off, and was 
speedily devoured. 

Besides these various obstacles of climate and lo- 
cality ; an exhausted treasury, the dissensions of 
party-spirit, the inactivity and apathy of several of 

. the members of successive administrations, and the 
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incapacity of some of the commanders, were to- be 
reckoned among the complicated difficulties which 
.8o long retarded the progress of emancipation. 

Surely the undaunted perseverance of the patriot 
-soldiers in such a case gives them a just claim to our 
admiration and applause. And are not the republics 
‘which produce such men entitled to the consideration ° 
-and respect of more powerful and more favourably 
-circumstanced nations? Above all, have. not. the 
-South American patriots a legitimate right to expect 
-from their new governments that good faith, honesty, 
and public spirit, which are the best guarantees to 
persons and property? ‘These virtues, if generally 
practised, will gradually fit the new-born nations for 
the enjoyment of rational freedom, by teaching them 
how to appreciate it. et 


' 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


*Foreign merchants —Nature of their assistance to patriots and . 


‘ royalists.—Remarks upon the formation of the Chileno squa- 
dron.—Revenue of Peru.—Receipt and expenditure.—Loan 
‘ transactions.—Mistaken policy.—General observations. 


-Tuere have been some attempts to inculcate ‘an 
opinion that ‘the ex-colonies of Spain, particularly, 
Chile, mainly owe their independence, and the for- 
mation of their naval forces, to the assistance of 
European merchants. The fact is, that some of them 
often assumed rather more credit than they were 
entitled to, from the circumstance of their happening 
to be the consignees of a few old ships, and of second- 
hand slops and stores. As men of business, indeed, 
these gentlemen were right to make the most of the 
market and their commodities; but then their claims, 
to ardent patriotism, unmixed with views of profit,. 
must be disallowed. It is true that many of them 
displayed that liberality of feeling which is generally 
found to exist in the commercial world; but in this. 
case their sympathies and their interests went -hand in 
hand. When these became unhappily at ‘variance,: 
poor Sympathy often went to the'wall, and the 
royalists were supplied with the munitions of war. 
whenever they could ‘give a favourable price. The- 
North Americans were not behindhand in this sort of 
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traffic. Commodore Stewart was loudly accused of 
affording the royalists a degree of support, inconsistent 
with his instructions, and the laws of neutrality. He 
was brought to a court-martial on his return to the 
United States ; but the charges were not proved, and 
he was acquitted. 

- Foreign merchants did.occasionally make advances 
to the new governments ;, but it was always upon 
terms of profit proportionate to the risk.” Thus, 
speaking of the merchants as a body, and ‘within the 
sphere of their counting-houses, their pretensions to 
disinterested liberalism fall to the ground. But 
speaking of them individually, a very great many 
may be instanced as having given unequivocal proofs 
of their zeal and adherence to the cause of independ- 
ence. When the destiny of Chile depended upon 
the uncertain chances of a battle, some English mer- 
chants armed. themselves, joined the patriot cavalry, 


as volunteers, and participated in the brilliant charges’ 


which, at Maypo, decided the fate of the country. 
Amongst these gentlemen, Messrs. Samuel Haigh and: 
James Barmard: were: particularly conspicuous. =:To. 
such feats of gallantry, might be added some splendid 
acts of philanthropy‘and benevolence, which. reflect: 
particular honour’ on.'the. parties concerned, . It 
was: such condict,’ and not ‘assistance bestowed .:in. 
the: way of. business, which caused the British to 
be looked up-to,with distinguished consideration.. 
Another powerful reason :for their preponderating. 
influence, was the strict. observance of the laws. of: 


néutrality by the Englislr naval commanders, and the — 


honourable, straight-forward,’ courteous, .and: manly. 
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frankness with which English naval officers conducted 
themselves. Captains Sir ‘Thomas Staines, Bowles; 
Shirreff, Falcon, Sir Thomas Hardy(nowrear-admiral), 
the Hon..Sir Robert Spencer, Prescott, Brown, the 
Hon. Frederick Spencer, Porter, and many other offi- 
cers, are still remembered, and frequently mentioned 
by South Americans in terms of the warmest regard: 

Hence also arose a feeling of gratitude in the Circe 
people towards England as a.nation. /They persuade 
themselves that she is the friend of liberal’ institu- 
tions, and consider her their-well-wisher. But it is 
well’ known that Spanish.America‘owes nothing to 
the: British -gqvernment save the foreign enlistment 
bill, of 1819, which Mr. Canning stated in Parlia- 
ment, in 1827, was bert at. the express’ request, of 
the-king of Spain. ‘ 

Chile, therefore, must not be aeraied: of the 
honour-due to-her own exertions, and the assistance 
of the ‘army.of the Andes. <A few facts will show 
that Chile, aided by the Buenos Ayreans, worked 
out her own emancipation, through her own valour, 
her own immense sacrifices, and her own perseverance; 
and, having stated thus much, it will be unnecessary 
to. make ‘any observation on the same subject with 
regard to Peru.-.. 

Notwithstanding. the eee Aaa by the 
campaign of 1818, thé directorial government, soon: 
perceived that.its acquisitions were: ill secured from’ 
new invasions, so:long as the coasts were unprotected’ 
by a naval.force. For-the double object of defence, 
and of possessing the means to remove the seat of 
war to Peru, the centre of the Spanish possessions, 
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the Chileno government turned its atterition to the 
creation of a navy. 

The Windhan, afterwards named the Te an 
old East Indiaman, of eight hundred tons, was the 
first purchase. One hundred and eighty thousand 
dollars was the price agreed upon. Ninety thousand 
dollars, in hard cash, were paid down before posses- | 
sion was given, and the remainder was Bee 2 Base 
bills upon the custom-house. 

One hundred and fifty thousand dollars were seegh 
for another old East Indiaman, of twelve hundred 
tons, the Cumberland, afterwards named the General 
San Martin. Contributions, for the purpose of raising 
this sum, were collected principally in family iy 
copper, jerked beef, and tallow. 

The Galvarino, formerly the British sloop of war 
Hecate, was purchased for seventy thousand dollars. 
The brig Columbus, afterwards the Araucano, cost . 
forty thousand dollars ; and the Clifton, afterwards 
the Chacabuco, thirty-five thousand dollars. 

_ The debts contracted on account of those vessels’ , 
were not of long standing, being principally and’ 
speedily liquidated by bills, taken by the custom-. 
house in payment of duties, and therefore pc Bb as. 
good to the merchants as ready money. a E 

The following list of the ships of war taken: ee 
the Spaniards, from 1818 till 1825, shows that the 
sacrifices and exertions of Chile produced the wished. 
for results, and that the maritime superiority of the 
Pacific was the Ja of her exertions and valour, » 
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5 Guns. 
Maria Isabel’. - -- - = _, 00 
Prueba - - - - - 50 
Venganza - - - : 2 4:4, 
Esmeralda ° - - : 44 
Resolucion s ° : - 84 
Sebastiana - - - - 34, 
Pezuela = - sure - - 18 
Potrillomoiay Medss4 oP hia) = 16 
Proserpina 

\ schooners. 
Aranzanzu 
7 gun-boats. 
Aguila : 
, : armed merchantmen. 
Begoiia . 
_ Asia 74 guns. 
- Aquiles brig of war. 


The Asia was seized by her crew, and delivered up 
to the Mexicans, at Acapulco, in 1825. The Aquiles 
was, in like manner, delivered up to the Chileno 
government in the same year. 

One hundred thousand dollars were sent to the 
United States for the purchase of two corvettes, one 
of which, the Independencia, of twenty-six guns, 
arrived in'a Chileno port. .'The person in charge of 
the other ran away with her, on the plea of only a 
part of the purchase money having been paid: he 
affected not to have sufficient confidence in the go- 
vernment for the remainder, but he did not refund 
‘the money already advanced. ‘The want of judgment 
and incompetency of the Chileno agent, in the United 
States, rendered the matter still worse; for he suffered 
himself to be involved in such an expensive lawsuit 

vor., IT. s 
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at New York, that, in the end, through the folly of 
one party, and the knavery of another, the Indepen- 
dencia cost one hundred and fifty thousand dollars *. 

The Rising Star, a steam vessel, “cost the Chileno 
government seven” thousand pounds sterling, when 
their agent in London, Colonel Alvarez Condarco, 
very properly refused to incur any further expenses, 
and relinquished the bargain. 3 

The same ruinous charges were made for arms 
and stores. Muskets were sometimes bought at 
twenty dollars each, and seldom or never at less than 
ten. A corresponding price was given for military 
accoutrements, many of which had already been con- 
demned as unserviceable at the ‘Tower of London, and 
bought up at a low price, for the supply of the pa- 
triots or the royalists, whichever the consignees, with 
all due deference to the interests of the shippers, 


might consider the most eligible customers. This * 


assertion will be borne out by areference to a mani- 
festo of the Viceroy Pezuela, published at Madrid in 
1821. At page 82 he states: 

“«« The presence of foreign vessels in our ports may 


have been prejudicial to our cause; but, perhaps the - 


utility will outweigh the evil, if put into an inipartial 


balance. Of course they brought us the great num-. 


bers of muskets and other arms already mentioned 
in the answer tothe second general charge, and with- 
out which our defenceless armies wauld perhaps 
have yielded before now to the well-provided troops 
of theenemy. A foreign vessel introduced supplies 
* A line of battle ship and a frigate were purchased 44 me meus on 
tractors for’ the last Colombian loan, They sailed in 1826 for agena, 


having put into New York, they were sold to defray the expenses incnrred in 
rendering them seaworthy, and thus were lost to the republic. 
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on the coast of Chiloe ; another, by opportune warn- 
ing, saved a rich convoy coming from Guayaquil, 
and which was upon the very point of falling into 
the power of the blockading forces off Callao. Not 
to be diffuse, it is stated that, for several years past, 
Soreign vessels have been employed as the means of 
performing important services, and of conveying am- 
munition and stores with which our divers military 
points have been strengthened. 

«“ The active conduct of government has been 
mate manifest, as much in having drawn from fo- 
reign countries, 

18,662 muskets. 
1,295 pair of pistols. 
5,745 sabres. 
58,000 flints. 
2,090 sets of accoutrements, 
as well as in having raised 213,885 dollars for the 
payment thereof.” 

The costly purchases, by the patriots, as before 
specified, were long antecedent to the famous loans, 
which have turned out to be more prejudicial than 
useful, both to Chile and to Peru, and which will 
continue to press like an incubus on those countries, 
in their future efforts to surmount the difficulties 
which the loans themselves have created. Such re- 
sources, if faithfully applied, might have been be- 
neficial; but, unfortunately, the magnitude of the 
temptation rendered men dishonest, whose integrity 
had never been assailed by opportunity, and whose 
ingenuity till then had never had so wide a field for 
exertion. Either political or financial integrity was 
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a virtue so seldom taught by precept, or enforced by 
example, in the time of the Spaniards, that it is not to 
be wonderéd at, if the very name of a loan should 
awaken the cupidity of men, many of whose earliest 
lessons and principles had been taken at the gaming 
table. The first importation of specie gave a new 
impetus to the intriguing powers of those pretenders 


to the sweets of office who, possessing some degree of , 
influence, especially with the army, conceived that 


they had some chance of supplanting the rulers of the 
day. O’Higgins has been heard to say that for six 
years, when he could only manage to raise supplies to 
meet the exigencies of the moment, he was permitted 
to remain undisturbed at the head of affairs; during 
this period, Chile became not only one of the family 
of nations, but sent forth an expedition which laid 
the foundation of the independence of Peru. But 
the expectation of the arrival of the first instalment 
in gold, from London, caused rival candidates to 
spring up, and O’Higgins was induced to give way 
to men, under whose successive administrations the 
power and respectability of the republic have been 
almost uniformly retrograding. It was long pre- 
vious to the loan that she gained her naval superiority,” 
over the Spaniards in the Pacific. Her victorious squa- 
dron has since been allowed to rot in port! In 1821 she 
expedited nearly 5000 troops to Peru. Perhaps she 


would find more difficulty now in sending offas many: 


hundreds! Notwithstanding her natural riches, po- 
verty pervades every public department, and nothing 
can be seen to justify the conclusion that the ao has 
been beneficial to the country. 


, 
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‘A very small proportion of the loans raised, for the 
American governments, was received in specie. No 
inconsiderable part was remitted in arms, which 
were sometimes serviceable, and sometimes damaged, 
but always charged at an exorbitant price. 

It is right that a government should suffer for se- 
lecting an agent unfit for the mission he may be sent 
upon; but it is not the less unfortunate for the people, 
that they should have to pay for supineness, errors, 
and over-reaching upon every side. South America 
(thanks to the colonial system of Spain) does not 
abound at first sight in many public-spirited and 
honest men of superior talent; but such are not 
entirely wanting, although the governments do not 
always avail themselves of their services. 

Hence it is that some of the patriot agents did 
not become the poorer by a residence in Europe, and 
others of them were (perhaps wrongfully) supposed to 
have. lost sight of the interests of their own country, 
in the ‘assiduous cultivation of acquaintances in a 
certain house in the City where the gentlemen who 
frequent it are not suspected to be more indifferent 
to the fascinating charms of making a rapid for- 
tune than the grosser part of the world in general. 
Not that some of the successive governments could 
very well accuse their agents of malversation, with- 
out feeling a twitch of conscience at home, inasmuch 
as the instalments remitted were not at all times 
fairly expended. An instance occurred in which a 
civilian, holding an office of high responsibility, lost 
at a gambling table, in one sitting, twenty thousand 
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dollars of the very money which formed part of the 
loan, and at the very time that the officers and soldiers, 
then in presence of the enemy, were placed upon one 
half or one fourth oftheir pay! ‘The damning sin of the 
new governments has been, the not being proof against 
the tempting facilities of borrowmg money. Instead 
of increasing their debts, they ought to have paid off 
a part, if not the whole, of those already contracted. 
We can assert with confidence that, as far as relates 
to Peru, Chile, and Buenos Ayres, the revenue, 4o- 
nesily expended, would have been more than sufficient 
to meet every exigency. 

The following is a translation of an official return, 
published in a Lima newspaper, dated 10th of No- 
vember, 1827. 


FINANCE DEPARTMENT. SECOND SECTION. 


AN APPROXIMATIVE ESTIMATE OF THE REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
OF THE REPUBLIC IN THE PRESENT YEAR, VIZ. 


RECEIPTS. | Treasury. | Customs. | Total. 

Lio eet desersesessseeeseseeessses| 780,00011,082,000}1,832,000 
Ayacucho. scecsresre ses Gectaiyass tes 137 000) 187,000 
Cio ee Fatietersersscl 847,000) 547,000 
BGS6S. a. SEE se Cont 102,000 15,000) 114,000 
social aun eeieagestss sss wees | 770,000, 460,000/1,230,000 
Truxillo .....csscsesecesseeseseeeese| 100,000, 140,000, 240,000 
[re Pe ae eee en 300,000) | 300,000 


| 
2, 706,00011 697,000 4,403,000 
General contribution ......... PS PERT LEE re OT gla 
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EXPENDITURE. [Sees | AR ET oled aes OnetRat 
Congress ...sessseses ses s0[250,000 250,000 
Diplomatic agents......... BOOM | 50,000 
Wear salaries .o.secestieys.: | 1,500, 000) J ,500,000 
Do. expensesise.csreerccces | | 400,000, | 400,000 
ISVIMGN.. conc) tei vrs ae 500,000) - 500,000 
Military colleges ... ae | 50,000, 50,000 
Charitable establishments! | 
and schools ......4++++4 50,000, | 50,000 
Political and judicial esta- | | 
blishments 64, ...4++44/305,000, | 305,000 
Finance offices .......60--) | 201,000, 201,000 
Custom-house sesso! | 276,000, 276,000 
Expenses and superan-, | | 
nuations of finance ae 
PATtMENt seveeesrcveree | 250, 0005, 250,000 
Consolidation of ce debt | 170,000, 170,000 
Interest of the debt ...... 150,000, 150,000 
Unforeseen expenses... 1,000, 000) 1,000,000 
Total...........! 1655,000! 2,450,000 2,047,000.5,152,000 
Dollars. 
Reveiptaies imi. seveeeeerOyedo; 000 
Expenditure ..... Sheer ere 5,152,000 
Excess of revenue .......:.665 v1 81,000 


If any additional evidence were required to show 
the capacity of Peru to fulfil her engagements, satis- 
factory proofs might be adduced from the admini- 
stration of the departments of Puno and Potosi in 
the unsettled year of 1825. 

The loan-debt of Peru may be stated, in round 
numbers, at one million five hundred thousand pounds 
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sterling. The government of that country now says: 
** Although we have not received perhaps half the 
amount we ought to have received, and although we 
have been imposed upon by contractors, and by our 
agents (for whose errors we hold ourselves respon- 
sible), we nevertheless consider ourselves bound in 
honour to acknowledge the debt; and this is all we 
can do until we recover from the effects of a war 
which has crippled the country.” 

The pernicious policy of Colombia and Peru, in 
keeping up standing armies in time of peace, so con- 
trary to the spirit and principles of liberty which 
each professes, is, after want of integrity in some of 
the public servants, the great cause of the inability 
to make remittances for the payment of the dividends. 
The system of impressing seamen in England, and 
the conscription of Napoleon, were mild and equitable 
compared with the mode of recruiting in South 
America, where labour is arbitrarily deprived of the 
most useful hands, merely to send Peruvians to Co- 
lombia*, and to keep Colombians in Peru. It is 
such cruel measures, of equivocal tendency, which 
contribute to keep both countries in an unsettled 
state, and disable the respective governments from 
satisfying even the just claims upon them. ‘That 
there is a disposition to keep faith with the public - 
creditor is shown by the formal recognition of the 
debt, and it is to be hoped that the leading men of 
South America will ere long learn its real interests, 


* This observation refers to transactions in 1826, when some three or four 
thousand Peruvians, principally serranos or mountaineers, were shipped off 
from the Puertos Intermedios, for the sultry shores of Colombia. 
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and discover the way.to govern, without an expensive 
and disproportionate military force. 

It may be asked if standing armies are not neces- 
sary to guard against foreign invasion? ‘The answer 
is, CerTAINLy Not. If an European power were 
quixotic enough to send. even a very large force to 
any.part of South America, the montoneros, gauchos, - 
or guasos, would give a good account of them, and 
the climate would do the rest. Against the general 
wish of the people they never could remain. ‘The 
immense extent of territory which its vast continent 
embraces would require innumerable garrisons to hold 
in subjection the principal towns alone; and, as there 
are very few fortified places, detached garrisons would 
easily be overpowered, or starved out, whenever the 
natives chose to rise en masse, as has been seen in 
the case of La Serna,-at Jujuy. From the great 
abundance of cattle in South America, and the simple 
mode of living, the maintaining of guerrillas or mon- 
toneros is attended with less difficulty, perhaps, 
than in any other part of the globe; and such:is the* 
nature of the country, the thinly populated plains, the“ 
coast of deserts, and the almost impassable mountains, 
that.to keep those bodies down, whilst a patriotic 
feeling existed, would be impossible. Thus, a hostile 
army, however numerous, would only keep in subject 
tion those parts which it actually occupied. Few 
recruits of the country could be obtained by the in- 
waders, and on the fidelity of those few, no firm re- 
liance could be placed. :. The ‘ranks of the invaders 
would dwindle into - utter. insignificance, and ulti: 
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mately be overwhelmed. The instructions to Ge- 
neral Whitelocke and the other commanders who 
were to co-operate with him, are really curious docu- 
ments, and furnish clear proofs of a lamentable want 
of information on South American affairs. Buenos 
Ayres, Chile, and Upper Peru, were marked out to 
be made permanent possessions. ‘The lines of com- 
munication across the Pampas and over the Andes 
were arranged, as if a corps of fifty or sixty estafettes 
would have been sufficient to maintain them. The 
plans discussed at that time, with all the solemnity of 
official mystery, now appear most absurd. It would 
be considered incredible that ignorance so profound 
should have disgraced a public office, were it not 
known that able British officers have pronounced, 
and that not long ago, that South America, from Cape 
Horn to the Isthmus of Panama, might be con- | 
quered and retained by ten thousand European troops. 
Such opinions were, in all probability, hastily formed, 
by taking only a casual glance at sans culotie-looking 
soldiers on the coast, and without reflecting that the ab- 
sence of pipe-clayed gloves, leather stocks, and incon- 
venient gaiters, does not necessarily imply an absence 
of military capabilities or courage. It may be ex- 
tremely flattering to Europeans to contrast their well- 
clothed troops with the loosely dressed Americans; 
but let those fine-looking fellows land on the south 
of Valdivia, and let them attempt to penetrate to 
Concepcion, hardly a man would escape the long 
lance of the half naked Araucanian. Let them 
disembark from the Rio de la Plata, or on the shores 
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of Chile, and the bravest “European. soldiers .would 
find, that the warring gaucho, and expert guaso, are 
enemies rather to be feared than ridiculed. 

The South Americans may not yet be sufficiently 
advanced in civilization, to form the best ordered 
governments; but it-is evident, and certain, that they 
will never again submit to a foreign yoke. The few 
anti-patriots, or disaffected individuals, who yet re- 
main, are amongst the lawyers, the clergy, and the 
aristocracy; and these are not, generally speaking, of 
the right mettle to be employed in the field. The 
gauchos, the guasos,:and the peasantry in general, 
are the effective men in time of war, and they, with 
scarcely an exception, are stanch patriots. ‘The most 
influential natives now hold important employments 
in the army, in the church, and in the state, and they 
would not willingly give up their present situations 
to make room for Europeans. Notwithstanding all 
this, the most wild and visionary hopes appear to 
be still entertained, not only by the servile royalists 
of Spain, but by.some of the most Zberal constitu- 
tional Spaniards now in England, as well as by other 
Europeans, blinded ‘by prejudices, or deccived by the 
‘Misinformation of discontented, disappointed friars 
and priests; and some few out-of-place otdores and 
- lawyers still remaining in South America. The de- 
stiny of those countries does not, cannot, depend upon 
the will of any European power, not even on that of 
all Europe combined. The new states are, and will 
be, free from foreign domination; and they will be 
matured into independent nations, in spite of every 

effort that may be made by their former oppressors. 
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No government of any kind can exist for any great 
length of time in South America, unless it be 
supported by public opinion. Hence proceed so 
many changes ; and these will doubtless continue, 
until some superior mind shall arise, and drive po- 
litical novices, and petty tyrants, like chaff before 
the wind. But that superior mind must possess 
strong nerve, and more than honest intentions. 
Public spirit, honesty, and incorruptible even-handed 
justice, are the best guarantees to the permanent pre- 
servation of power. At least it is hoped that the 
gallant South Americans will never tolerate, for any 
length of time, any set of rulers who do not possess 
those legitimate claims to confidence. ALFreps and 
WASHINGTONS are not the produce of every age, or 
of every country. But as Spanish Americans become 
enlightened, public opinion will give greater efficacy 
to moral checks; and time may perhaps exhibit, to an 
admiring world, nations as free, powerful, and happy 
as the best constituted monarchy, or as their elder 
sister of the northern hemisphere, but unstained by 
the foul blot of slavery, which obscures the otherwise 
just claims of the United States to admiration. 
Much has been written against the governments of 
Chile and Peru. There is no doubt that, in each 
country, successive rulers have committed many acts 
of gross injustice; not unfrequently from inexperi- 
ence, and sometimes certainly from less justifiable 
motives. But how could it reasonably be expected to 
be otherwise, in a ministry chosen almost at random, 
from a people just emerging from cruel despotism ; 
from a people born in the most abject bondage, and 
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reared in all the bad principles of despotism and super- 
stition? The colonial system forbade every kind of 
learning calculated to expand and enlighten the mind. 
Whenever extraordinary natural talents showed them- 
selves, they were studiously perverted to vicious. pur- 
suits, in order to withdraw the powers of a strong 
mind from the consideration of political subjects. 
During the struggle for independence, a successful 
commander was placed by the chances of war, or by 
intrigue, at the helm of state: he chose his ministers 
from amongst his friends at hand, without always 
seeking for.unobtrusive merit; and it has often hap- 
pened that incapacity, unaccompanied even by probity, 
has been called to offices of trust; so that, when such 
men have accidentally found themselves at the head 
of affairs, it is not very surprising that they should 
have attended quite as much to their own private in- 
~ terests as to the public good. 

. Monteagudo has, in’ his Memoir, the following 
remark upon the scarcity of men in Peru qualified 
to fill high offices, which applies with equal force to 
Chile, and perhaps to the other sections. 

*¢ Unfortunately the greater part of the population 
of Peru is deficient in those acquirements, without 
which it is impossible to fulfil well the duties of such 
difficult situations. ‘The study of politics and legis- 
lation has been hitherto as dangerous as it was use- 
less. The study of the science of political economy 
was diametrically opposed to the colonial laws. Di- 
plomacy was without an object, and it would have 
been equally superfluous to have dedicated: oneself to. 
that study as it would have been to have learned the. 


vo 
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deidam of the Bramins. In a word, all the know- 
ledge necessary to pave the way to the acquisition of 
those branches of science was either of most difficult 
attainment, or encompassed by dangers which few 
could venture to brave.” 

Such were the scanty materials out of which the 
new governments had to be constructed. Able writers 
have animadverted upon them in unmeasured terms; 
but it must be recollected that these authors have 
sometimes started from amongst the many, who have 
gone out with glittering hopes, and who, having 
failed from want of tact, have turned round upon the 
governments, and broadly charged them with want of 
faith; when perhaps this last reason, even when it 
did exist, was not amongst the main causes of their 
disappointment. 

It belongs to the diplomatic body of Spanish 
America, resident in Europe, to set the world right 
in several points, upon which misrepresentations have 
been carried to an unwarrantable length, by variously 
talented men, writing and writhing under the feelings 
of disappointed expectations. But some of their Ex- 
cellencies appear to have been, in a few instances, less 
anxious to trouble themselves with the affairs of their 
country, than to swell themselves out like the frog in 
the fable. Perhaps, however, their said Excellencies, 
and the aforesaid disappointed writers, will tolerate 
a remark, ex passant, that South America is nota 
warchouse of ready-made fortunes, into which the 
mercantile or military aspirant, to wealth or fame, has 
only to walk and help himself. ‘The very want of 
stability and regularity on the part of those govern- 
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ments has occasionally enabled a few foreign specu- 
lators to make rapid fortunes. ‘This has caused others 
to flock thither, and the disappointment has been in 
proportion to their numbers. Let them go: but let 
them make up their minds to the attendant risk and 
inconveniences; and let them conform witha forbear- 
ing spirit to the manners of a mild people, not quite - 
so far advanced in, what is called, civilization as the 
people of older countries. But the fact is, that few 
men willingly ascribe the cause of failure to a want 
of foresight, to misinformation, to miscalculation, or 
to their own unconciliating deportment towards the 
natives; but all seem ready to throw the blame upon 
a government, or a people, certainly not held up as 
faultless, but neither of which ought to be made 
responsible for the stability of every splendid air- 
built castle, the offspring of a heated or misguided 
imagination. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


Potosi.—Its mines.— Public edifices. ——Mint.— Bank of Rescate -— 
Treasury —-Caxchas.—Departmental administration.— Police. 
—Government~house,—-Society of Potosii—Agents for mining 


associations. 


THe war being now at an end, General Miller was 
appointed prefect * of the department of Potosi, com- 
posed of the provinces of Porco, Chayanta, Lipes, 
Chichas, and Atacama; containing a population of 
about 300,000 souls, two-thirds of which were ab- 
origines, the remainder whites, and mextixos of 
various shades. 

The town of Potosi, the capital of the department, 
is situated about 15,000 feet above the level of the 
sea, in the province of Porco, in 19°51’ south lati- 
tude and 60° 31’ west longitude from Cadiz. Upon 
the accidental discovery of its mineral niches in 1545, 
it was named an aszento, or mine station; but in pro- 
cess of time it was raised to the rank of a town, and 
made the capital ofan imtendencia. In 1611 the town 
contained 150,000 inhabitants, according to a census 
taken by order of the intendente Bejerano, This 
number must at that time have consisted principally 
of mitayos} of every tribe existing between Potosi 
and Cuzco, a distance of nearly 300 leagues. Those 
unhappy beings were generally accompanied in their 

* The prefects of the departments of Upper Peru were called presidents, but 


we shall use the former appellation to prevent confusion. 
+ Indians compelled to work in the mines. 


. 
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labours by their wives and families, who came rather 
to share in the hopeless sufferings of their husbands 
and fathers than to settle in the arid hills of Potosi. 
It is not therefore surprising that its population 
should have been, by the abolition of the mifa, and 
by the shocks which wealthy establishments received 
during the revolution, reduced to only 8000, in the 
year 1825.. 

The traveller, on approaching Potosi, from what- 
ever side he may come, emerges from deep mountain 
ravines, and discovers the town at the foot of the cele- 
brated argentiferous Cerro,-which is a conical hill 
about three leagues in circumference at the base. 
Its summit is more than 2000 feet above the town, 
and consequently 17,000 feet * above the level of the 
sea. It appears to be of volcanic origin, and its 
sides are marked with spots of various hues, such as 
dark green, orange, gray, and red. 

The principal vefas, or lodes, on the Cerro are: 

La Ensima, or Chacapolo.. La Estaiio. 


— Polo. — Corpus-Christi. 
— Mendieta. — Sapatera. 
— Veta-rica.  - — San José. 


The following are the principal mines, with the 
depth to which each had been excavated up to the 
year 1825: 


‘3 


Varas, or Spanish yards. 


Montoya® «ws * : 800 
Arcobarreno. ZOO 
Marverias ‘ pireeos 700 
- Joaquin Prudencio : 600 


* The height of the town and cerro of Potosi 1s given upon hearsay. 
VOl.. IT. T 
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Varas, or Spanish yards, 


Rosario tye x ‘400 
Chaquello : 250 
Sojo .. ‘ : 200 
Sobato : ioe ing OUD 
San José : 600 
Antona ; 1000, 
Purisima : 700 
San Miguel. : 500 
San Juan de Dios ; 450. 
Escarterilla 800 
Carmen : : 4.00 
Pimentel 1000 — 
Guadalupe 230. 
Ofviate ' 4.00 
Sacramento 260 
San Geronimo . ‘ 800 
Guaillaguari . 900 
“San Rafael . 100 
Boguilla : 150 
San Luis ‘ 4.00 
Flamencos : 800 
Santa Rosa : 420 
Misericordia . 420 
San Bartolomé . 310 | 
Esperanza ; : 250° 
Mercedes 800 
Auxilios 400 
San Antonio e% 850 


en a el, 


Above 5000 boca-minas (mine-mouths or levels) 
have been opened on the mountain. Of these only 
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50 or 60 are now worked. The rest are stopped up, 
are inundated, or haye fallen in. 

The upper portion of the’ mountain is so com- 
pletely honeycombed, that it may be cqnsidered as 
nearly worked out. The lower part, about one-third 
of the cone, has hardly been touched, in consequence 
of the number of springs which impede the workings. 

Seyeral socabones, or drain adits, have been com- 
menced; ‘but they have generally been either unsuc- 
cessful, or left unfinished for want of funds, The 
principal socabon of San Juan Nepomuceno cost the 
government 560,243 dollars. It is 2200 varas in 
length, six feet high, six feet wide at the bottom, 
arched, and lined with rough stones without cement. 
Beneath is a contra-socabon, or under-drain, to carry 
off the water. 

The patriot prisoners of war were forced to Tehaut 
in the socabon, which is yet unfinished and unpro- 
fitable. - This will not surprise any one acquainted 
with the manner in which royal works were in that 
country converted into mere jobs. ‘The proprietor 
wha possessed most interest, or who gave weight to 
his persuasions by certain well known arguments, 
could, ‘under the plea of public utility, have an adit 
driyen where-it was most likely to benefit his own 
mines. ‘Thus the public money was often sacrificed 
to private purposes, and frequently without the 
slightest advantage, even to the party it was intended 
to favour. 

The surrounding beinery is also Beers ihesenn 
Silver. of gr pat fineness abounds ina hill called Guayna- 

12 
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Potosi, or Young Potosi, close to the Cerro, but 
which cannot be worked, on account of numerous 
springs being met with at no great distance from the 
surface. The ore is pulverized in mills, worked with 
overshot wheels, turned by streamlets conducted from 
lakes or pools in the mountains, from one to ten miles’ 
distance from the city. ‘The most considerable of 
these lakes are formed by dams built across the gue- 
bradas or ravines. , ‘The water is sparingly let out 
by a sluice in the day-time, but never at night, and 
sometimes not oftener than twice a week, according 
to the supply. Some of the larger pools are fed by 
tributary ones, situated in higher recesses of the same 
mountains. People are constantly employed as lake- 
keepers, to attend to the sluices, and to repair da- 
mages. In very dry seasons it has happened that a 
scarcity of water has caused the mills to stand still. 
This inconvenience might be obviated if the axequias, 
or channels, were paved, and the lakes properly 
cleaned out. | 

In the year 1572, a mint was construeted, at the 
expense of 11,000 dollars. It was intended to be 
only provisional; but it was not until the year 1751 
that the present edifice was built. Up to the last 
mentioned date, the different sorts of money comed 
at Potosi were flat angular pieces of silver or gold, 
bearing the Spanish arms, and a figure denoting their 
value. They are often called Buccaneer dollars, 
and are the ‘* pieces of eight” frequently mentioned 
in the history of those marine freebooters. 

The process of extracting silver from the ore was 
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of the rudest kind until 1571, when Velasco intro- 
duced the amalgamation with quicksilver. Before 
this, several thousand ornillos, or small furnaces, 
were used for smelting. Their appearance at night 
on the Cerro is described by Acosta, and other early 
travellers, as forming an illumination as beautiful and 
symmetrical as it was extraordinary. 

If eight marks of silver in pina be obtamed out of 
each cavon (which is fifty quintales, or fifty hundred- 
weight of ore), it is considered that the proprietor 
does not lose by working his mines on the Cerro of 
Potosi. At other places from ten to twenty marks 
per caxon is the proportion required to pay expenses, 
which are augmented by the situation of mines in 
mountains more difficult of access, or more distant 
from inhabited places, provisions, fuel, and water to 
turn a mill. ‘Che mines actually worked in the Cerro 
of Potosi do not in general yield more than ten marks 
per caxon. At many places on the side of the Cerro 
‘are extensive heaps, called sodados, formed by the 
refuse of mines when they were so productive as to 
render the rodados unworthy of attention. They 
have however become valuable, and are found to pro- 
duce from three to fifteen marks per caxon. 

The richest vetas, or lodes, and the largest mines, 
are now under water, and it would require European 
science and capital to drain them. 

The Portugalete mines, in the province of Chichas, 
sixty-five leagues from Potosi, produce ore that gives 
from sixty to eighty marks the caxon. Another 
mine, the Gallofa, in the province of Chayanta, pro- 
duces ore that yields forty marks per caxon, 
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The climate of Potosi is disagreeable. ‘The rays 
of the sun are scorchingly hot at noon, while in the 
shade, and at night, the air is piercingly cold. The 
country for three leagues around is so completely 
barren that a blade of vegetation is not to be seen, 
with the exception of a plant called guinuali, which 
is a remedy against the puna. 

The town of Potosi is built upon uneven ground. 
It has a spacious square in the centre. The govern- 
ment-house, the town-house, and the jail, under the 
same roof, occupy one side; the treasury and go- 
vernment-offices another; a convent and an unfinished 
church the third; and private residences the fourth. 
Extensive suburbs, once tenanted by Indians and 
miners, are now without an inhabitant, and the ves- 
tiges of the streets are all that remain, 

Amongst the most remarkable public edifices is 
the mint, substantially built of stone, upon a plan 
admirably adapted to the purposes for which it. was 
designed. It cost 1,148,000 dollars, including the 
machinery. It contains spacious apartments for the 
superintendent, and a few of the principal officers. 

The heaviest part of the mint machinery is worked 
by mules; the rest by manual labour. The stamping 
of the dollars is effected by rude presses, worked by 
levers; and so clumsily is the operation performed, 
that the workmen’s fingers are placed in no little 
peril. The millmg of the dollar is effected by a 
description of hand-screw. The labourers get from 
four to six reals per diem. Charcoal is the only sort 
of fuel used. 

Silver and gold are sold by individuals to the bank 
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of Rescate, or bank of exchange, a government esta- 
blishment, which re-sells the metals to the mint. The 
bank and mint are thus checks upon each other. 

‘The annual coinage has amounted to five millions 
of dollars in silver, and to four thousand six hundred 
mares, or 36,800 doubloons in gold, In such pro- 
ductive years the mint has netted a profit of 212,000 
dollars, after paying salaries and every other expense. 

The officers of the mint are thirty-eight in number. 
The superintendent receives 6000 dollars a year. The 
comptroller, treasurer, two assay-masters, the inspector 
of weights, and the supervisor of assays and weights, 
are called mznistros or board officers, and receive each 
from three thousand to four thousand five hundred 
dollars per annum. 

The officers of the bank of Rescate are an admi- 
nistrador, a comptroller, and a treasurer, who are 
also menistros. ‘lo their offices are attached two 
smelters, and nine clerks. 

The treasury of the department of Potosi has a 
treasurer and a comptroller, who are likewise mé- 
nistros, and take precedence of those of the mint and 
of the bank. The other officers are— 

Teniente asesor. Legal adviser. 

Promotor fiscal, _ Public prosecutor. 

Alcalde vedor de minas. Overseer of mines. 

Einsayador. Assayer. 

Fundidor y balanzario. Smelter and inspector of 
weights. 

Liseribano de hacienda. Notary public. 

There were also fourteen clerks upon this esta- 
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blishment. The custom-house was incorporated with 
the treasury in 1825. 

The post-office has an administrador, an -inter- 
ventor, three clerks, and six conductores. 

The whole of the persons employed in the above de- 
partments wear civil uniforms according to their rank. 

- The Rescate bank, and mint, occasion aconsiderable 
influx of gold and silver into Potosi, beyond the pro- 
duce of its-own mines. Besides being the metal- 
market for that part of the world, its geographical 
position made it also an entrepdt for European mer- 
chandise from Buenos Ayres, for the consumption of 
Upper Peru and Cuzco. 

- The market of Potosi is one of the best supplied 
in South America, though some: articles of great con- 
sumption are furnished from very distant provinces. 
Wine, brandy, and oil are brought from the Zz- 
termedios, and flour from Cochabamba. Mules, asses, 
and llamas are the only means of transport. 

The necessaries as well as the luxuries of life are 
exorbitantly dear. ‘The master miner, as well as the 
labourer, is seldom attentive to economy, and parts 
with his money as quickly as he earns it: The house 
of the master miner sometimes contains articles of 
furniture more costly than are to be found in the 
most respectable houses of other large towns in Peru. 

Formerly many Indian families took up their abode 
in huts or caves near the’ mines on the Cerro, and 
descended to the town only on a Saturday night, to 
receive their wages, and to purchase a weekly sup- 
ply of provisions. Many of these often remained to 
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squander their earnings in dissipation, drunken- 
ness, or gambling, and passed great part of the night 
playing the guitar and ‘singing at the doors of the 
tippling shops. 

A singular custom, which probably originated in 
the indulgence of early mine owners, still prevails. 
Between Saturday night and Monday morning the 
Cerro literally becomes the property of such persons 
as choose to work upon their own account. During 
that time, the boldest master would not venture to~ 
visit his own mines. They who thus take possession 
are called caxchas, and generally sell the produce of 
_ Sunday to their own masters. Independent of the 
ore thus abstracted, the caxchas ‘did considerable 
mischief, by neglecting the proper precautions as 
they excavated. If they met with a more than usu- 
ally rich vein in the course of the week, it was passed 
over, and cunningly reserved for the following Sunday. 
-Very strong: measures were therefore taken to abolish 
‘the custom, but every effort. proved unsuccessful. 
-The caxchas defended their privilege by force of 
arms, and by hurling down large stones upon their 
assailants. So watchful are they, that it once hap- 
pened that fifteen or twenty llamas, richly laden with 
‘silver ore, were seized on the descent, because they 
had left the mine after the hour at which the caxcha 
privilege commenced. Neither Ilamas nor drivers 
were ever heard of again. 

- General Miller was invested with the civil as well 
‘as the military command of the department; in which 
were cantoned three thousand five hundred Peruvian 
troops. Hewas also named superintendent of the mint, 
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and director of the bank. The powers of vice-patron 
of the church, within his department, were likewise 
especially delegated to him by General Sucre, as 
supreme chief of Upper Peru, and he was further 
empowered to displace ‘such clergymen as it was 
judged necessary to remove on account of their pre- 
vious political conduct or opinions, and to recom- 
mend their successors to the Archbishop of Charcas, 
whose clerical appointments were not valid until 
ratified by the vice-patron. 

In order to fill up more than one hundred civil 
appointments, having annual salaries varying from 
five hundred to four thousand dollars, which had 
become vacant by retirements, or pro formd dis- 
missals, on the change of government, Sucre, on his 
first arrival at Potosi, named a committee of three 
individuals to make out a list of the most competent 
and deserving candidates for employment. ‘This list 
created general dissatisfaction. Sucre next formed a 
junta for the same purpose, and with the same powers, 
at Chuquisaca. ‘The second list proved equally un- 
satisfactory as the first. Sucre then ordered Miller, 
.who had been appointed to the prefecture in the mean 
time, to make out a third list. ‘This was returned 
with the other two, and the nomination was left en- 
tirely to his own discretion. ‘These extraordinary 
powers are a flattering testimony of the unlimited 
confidence which was placed in Miller’s integrity and 
impartiality. ‘The honour of this compliment was 
enhanced by the circumstance that every appoint- 
ment so made was confirmed by the Liberator and 


Sucre. Many useless offices were abolished, and - 
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many salaries were reduced. ‘That of the prefect 
was reduced from twelve to seven thousand dollars. 
The Spanish viceroys enjoyed a salary of sixty thou- 
sand dollars per annum. ‘The republican president 
of Peru received onlythirty-six thousand dollars. The 
Spanish general-in-chief received twenty thousand. 
Sucre received only ten thousand. 

. Every branch of the administration of the depart- 
ment was in a very disorganized state when the pa- 
triots entered Potosi. From the commencement of 
the revolution, in 1810, till 1825, the mint coined at 
the-average rate of only half a million of dollars per 
annum; but, during the first five months after the 
liberation of Potosi, it coined upwards of a million ; 
while the population of the town increased during 
the same period from eight to ten thousand. 

The natives and merchants showed every con- 
fidence in the new. government. Industry, a spirit 
of enterprise, and the best understanding, pervaded 
every class. It happened that the prefect was on 
some occasions in want of money to keep the troops 
closely paid up. ._Temporary loans were furnished 
with the utmost readiness by merchants, who, on 
‘repayment, refused to reccive interest. Don Andres 
Arguelles lent twenty thousand dollars to the. bank, 
without interest or receipt. This sum was refunded 
to him in three months, owt of the profits of the esta- 
blishment. . 

Iiven the Indian character speedily underwent a 
perceptible change. Accustomed to be deceived, 
and consequently to deceive, they could neither speak 
the truth, nor believe in the truth when it was spoken 
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tothem. Although these poor people had become 
entitled by law to the privileges of citizens, yet such 
was their distrust of the cruel whites, that they con- 
sidered the abolition of the tribute and the mita to 
be some kind of trap to ensnare them into the com- 
mission ofa fault. Most of the priesthood abstained 
from every endeavour to dispel this illusion, because 
general freedom would do away with that system of. 
pongos, or domestic servitude, by which these pastors, 
as well as the caciques, benefit most materially. Thus 
the best intended decrees, in favour of the aborigines, 
will be slow in producing the proper effect. Pre- 
judices and timidity on their own part, and the in- 
terest of. those who still keep up the delusion, in 
order to profit by the gratuitous labours of others, 
will combine to counteract the most benevolent views 
of the patriotic government. Time itself must be 
seconded by philanthropic and strong efforts on the 
part of prefects of departments, governors of pro- 
vinces, and other principal authorities ; and positive 
benefits must be conferred on the Indians, and actually 
felt as such by them, in order to produce the proper 
impression. L imi 

In conformity to the new order of things, Miller 
issued various proclamations, to enforce government 
decrees, intended to ameliorate the condition of the 
aborigines, but to little real effect. However, the 
punctual payment for provisions and forage taken 
from the Indians; the fair remuneration made to 
all such as were employed by government; and a 
regular reward of two or three reals to the bearer of 
every official communication, created confidence, in 
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spite of the mistrustful-disposition of these poor 
people. Having been accustomed to be impressed, 
to convey despatches, and to perform all kinds of 
public labour, without pay or recompense, a trifling 
reward, invariably given, now led them to compare the 
present with the past, and they were equally pleased 
and surprised at the contrast. Major Ballejos, one 
of the prisoners released from the casemates of Callao 
in 1820, was at this time town-major. He entered 
into the spirit of extending protection to the abori- 
gines, and his zeal and humanity greatly assisted in 
producing a most favourable effect. 

Some soldiers who mounted guard at the door of 
the government-house, and one of the prefect’s own 
servants, were flogged, in the presence of the injured 
party, for employing Indians, contrary to the spirit of 
the new regulations. It had been customary with 
the royal army, and too much so even with the patriot 
soldiers, to lay hold of the first Indian they met in 
the street, and compel him to clean out their barracks, 
to fetch wood and water, and perform the most menial 
offices. Habit had familiarized the officers to the 
custom, and they seldom corrected the evil: what, 
too, is most. remarkable, the Indian soldiers were the 
most tyrannical in exacting these degrading services 
from their brethren. 8 

Another trifling incident produced a powerful 
effect upon the long-suffering. aborigines. The 
miners (asogueros), ambitious of displaying their 
patriotism, agreed, at a meeting of the7municipality, 
in open cabildo, that: a real should be deducted, by 
the bank of Rescate, for every mark of silver sold 
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there, towards a general subscription to defray the 
expenses of the reception and entertainment of Bo- 
livar at Potosi. ‘The officers of the bank improperly 
made a similar deduction from the puches, or lumps, 
of silver and gold brought for sale by the Indians. 
__ As soon as the prefect heard of this proceeding, he 
went to the bank, where a number of Indians were 
waiting payment for their metal. Upon inquiry it 
was ascertained that ninety-five dollars had been thus 
deducted ; but as it was impossible to discover the 
proportion in which each Indian had been ‘a loscr, 
the prefect ordered his interpreter to explain, in the 
Quichua language, that the officers of the bank had 
incurred his displeasure for the imposition practised ; 
that Indians might apply to him personally for redress 
in case of future causes of complaint ; and that, as the 
individual owners of the ninety-five dollars could not 
be traced with accuracy, those present should scramble 
for the ninety-five dollars unjustly stopped, with the 
addition of five dollars from his own pocket. One 
hundred dollars, in small silver coin, were. then 
brought out from the bank, and the prefect threw 
them amongst the crowd with his own hands. Thence- 
forth the aborigines, instead of frequently disposing, 
as formerly, of their puches in a contraband manner, 
by which the government lost a considerable revenue, 
brought their silver to the bank, free from any appre- © 
hension of extortion. 
Seconded by the general good will of the people, 
the prefect was enabled to establish a well regulated 
-police. The streets were regularly swept, the houses 
whitewashed, and the town acquired an air of neat- 
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ness and comfort’ very unlike the state in which the 
patriots found it. ‘The overland post, twice a month, 
between Potosi and Buenos’Ayres, was re-established. 
The road from Lefias to Potosi, and that from Potosi 
to the confines of the department towards Chuquisaca, 
one of the worst in Peru, were repaired, to the ex- 
tent of thirty leagues. Although Potosi was the 
last town in Peru that became independent, it was 
the first to raise a monument to its liberators; for, 
previous to Bolivar’s arrival, an obelisk, sixty feet 
high, was erected in the principal square. 

It has been asked by an entertaining writer of 
travels in South America, ‘* What have the Indians 
gained by the revolution ?” To this we answer, the 
abolition of the following horrid oppressions: 

The mita, 

Perpetual minority *, 

Domestic servitude as pougos, and 

The tribute. : 

Many reforms having been effected, useful insti- 
tutions next became the object of consideration. It 
having been decided, that a college for the study 
of mineralogy should be established at Potosi, the 
prefect was authorized to take the necessary steps to 
procure professors, books, instruments, &c. It was 
afterwards determined that the course of instruction 
should be general, allowing mineralogy always to hold 

_ the first rank. Miller was to have been the patron 
_ of the new college. Amongst other preparatory 


* According to the laws of the Indies, no Indian could enter int : 
actions above the value of fifty dollars without the sanction of ieee piaacipide 
los naturales” (protector of the aborigines), an officer appointed by the king of 
Spain. There was one in every province. These ‘¢ natural guardians,” haying 
great opportunities, flecced the poor Indians without mercy, : 
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measures, he inspected various - public buildings, 
and made choice of the convent of San Francisco as 


the most suitable. His frequent visits there excited 


the fears of the monks. Perceiving this, he said, one 
day, to the prior, ‘I see you are alarmed. I will 
put an end to your suspense, by at once telling you 
my intention. _I mean to recommend this convent 
to be taken for a collegial establishment. If you 
have any objections to this plan, write to the Libe- 
rator, to General Sucre, or to any one else, and 
state them. I will give you fair play; and if you are 
at last compelled to move, I promise that the change 
shall not be the worse for any of you.” The monks, 
who had prepared to thwart, if possible, any proposal 
that interfered with their residence, seemed to be 


disarmed by this frank declaration, and threw no- 


difficulties in the way; but Miller left Potosi before 
he could carry the projected plan into execution. 


The monks of this convent seldom ke within ‘its ° 


walls. 

Some years before this, a dreadful minute 
happened to another of: the monasteries, part of 
which had been used by the royalists as a powder 
magazine. One night, at twelve o’clock, during a 
tremendous storm, the lightning unfortunately struck 
the magazine, which exploded, and destroyed nearly 
the whole of the building. The next morning 
hardly a vestige of the immense pile was standing: 
Every one deplored the loss of the righteous friars, 


who had been its occupants. A most anxious search | 


was made throughout the ruins for their hallowed 
remains. The people, thus piously occupied, were 
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amazed from time to time by first one of the monks 
of the convent joining them, and then another, till, 
after toiling for. nearly two hours, they .had the 
satisfaction to discover that not one of the holy 
fathers, had suffered from the dreadful calamity. 
Each of them very ingeniously accounted for his ab- 
sence without compromising the sanctity of his cha- 
racter. It appeared that they all had been employed, 
as usual, in works of charity and general beneficence. 

The intended visit of Bolivar to Potosi having 
been officially announced, Miller prepared the go- 
vernment-house* for the Liberator’s reception. It 
is one of the finest and best-constructed residences 
between Lima and Buenos Ayres. The rooms are 
spacious, well-proportioned, and profusely ornamented 
with gilding, large mirrors, and elegant chandeliers. 
As carpets were not to be procured, the floor was 
covered with fine scarlet cloth, and the house re- 
furnished, with a view to comfort as well as splen- 
dour. The town of Potosi being destitute of Eu- 
ropean luxuries, a. number, of mules were. sent 
to Tacna for dinner-services, hardware, and. glass. 
A considerable supply of wine, liqueurs, English 
porter and cider, and other articles, was procured. 
It was the custom of the prefect to give a dinner 
every Sunday to the heads of the different depart- 
ments, together with some of the principal inha- 
bitants. These persons became speedy converts to 
champaign, which, until then, had perhaps never 


* No other house in Potosi has the convenience of a chimney. The brasero 
is used in cold weather, according to the Spanish custom. 
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been seen in Potosi. Claret and port were sel- 
dom suffered: to ‘pass untouched, but very few had 
at first the courage to venture upon malt ‘liquor; 
until the antipathy’ gradually wore off by force of ex- 
ample, and then pale ale became the favourite be- 

verage *, ; ; nat 
English manufactures were at first exorbitantly 
dear. A glutted market soon reduced the price, and 
a general taste for them was diffused. The soldiérs; 
who were paid once a month, usually laid:out the 
disposable surplus in the purchase of articles of British 
fabric. The aboriginal population, whose garments had 
before been confined to the coarse woollens of the 
country, now bought English manufactures. = 
The society of Potosi was, at this time, rendered 
more than usually good by fortuitous circumstances: 
A number of the wives of royalist officers and civi- 
lians naturally retired to the place which held out the 
longest for the king. Twenty or thirty of these ladies 
were natives of Salta, where grace and beauty seem to 
have established their abode. The municipality; the 
merchants,and the officers of the garrison, gave splendid - 
balls tin succession to the new prefect, who gave one 
in return. At these, as well as at private parties, there — 
was as much beauty, elegance, and graceful dancing, 
and perhaps more gaiety and good-humoured frank. 
* After Miullér left Potosi, he discovered that his scrvants wend accuse 


tomed to sell to the Indians, who came into town from distant parts of the 
country, empty porter and wine bottles at a dollar, and a dollar and a half, 


A ball in South America opens with a minuet. Country-dances, waltzes, 
Pa dances peculiar to the country follow. Quadrilles are danced in Buenos 
Ayres and in Chile. 
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ness, than is to he met with in many European 
circles. ~ aches eke 

‘The’ society was further cana and enlivened 
i an influx of gentlemen, who came attended with a 
numerous civil staff, to bargain for mines, or to take 
possession of others purchased i in London, sometimes 
of persons who had as much right to dispose of them, 
as of so many square leagues of ocean. Some of the 
mines so sold had been given away *. Other asso- 
ciations were formed at ‘Buenos Ayres, Salta, Are: 
quipa, een for getting legal possession of mines for 
the gole purpose ‘of selling them to European specu- 
lators. . These refail associations contributed also to 
increase the population of Potosi by the endless im- 
portation of agents, who, enjoying handsome salaries, 
and carried away by sanguine hopes, were > amongst 
the most merry members of society. 

“While these gentlemen were busily employed i in 
outbidding each other, or in bringing their multi- 
form contracts to a conclusion, 2 circutnstance oc- 
curred which produced a paralysing stand to business, 
and which will show that brains were crazed in Po- 
tosi as well as ‘elsewhere. This was the announced _ 
arrival, at Cordova, of an Englishman who was never 
spoken of by any humbler denomination than THE 
GRAND COMMISSIONER. He was described to be 
the representative of a board of peers and princes, 
and to be amply furnished with the means, and duly 
empowered, to buy up all the 1 mines of Peru. For a 

* Mines unworked for a LY bet iad a cre -become the property of any person 


who chooses to denounce, claim them for the purpose of working them. The 


claimant has only to prove the fact, and to pay some small fees of office. This 
is called cirin them men 


UR 
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month, every succeeding morning produced its report 
of the daily progress of the grand commissioner. Go- 
vernment-house was haunted by. anxious inquirers. 
The prefect himself was scarcely less solicitous to 
ascertain who it was that was about to honour the 


department with his presence. The expected arrival 


of Bolivar became, for the time, an object of second- 
ary interest. Curiosity was strained to the utmost, 
but still the grand commissioner did not appear. 
Unlike his fellow-labourer in the same vineyard, un- 
like the HEAD commissioner, who crossed the Pampas 
on the wings of the wind; scaled the Andes with the 
speed, and gave to his descriptions the vividness, of 
lightning; who rode a race of six thousand miles 
against time, and came in a-HEAD; who, on his return 
to England, gave roucu Norss, instead of polished 
ingots;—the GRAND commissioner, on the contrary, 


pursued no such meteor-like course. He neither out-. 


stripped the ostrich, nor frightened the viscacha; but 
advanced, with a measured stateliness, which gave 
leisure for every imagination in Potosi to become ex- 
ceedingly inflamed. Sub-commissioners, secretaries, 
under-secretaries, mineralogists, smelters, chemists, 
draftsmen, surveyors, assayers, goldbeaters, silver- 
smiths, chaplains, surgeons, and grave-diggers, were 
supposed to form his multitudinous retinue. While 
every mind was on the tenter-hooks of suspense, a 

letter, signed plain “ JoserpH ANDREWS,” was rc- 
ceived by the prefect, who thus discovered that ed 
Gran Comisionado Britanico was no other than‘his 
highly esteemed friend Captain Andrews, now become 
agent of an association, the directors of which had, 
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like others, raised their expectations to the highest 
pitch of extravagance. But, in the end, empty 
pockets ‘were found to be the natural result of 
wmiscalculating heads,- and severe disappointments 
arose on the very spot where nature had provided, 
for rational enterprise, the means of ample remunce- 
ration, had prudence been consulted, foresight em- 
ployed, and economy adhered to. Captain Andrews 
was one of those who husbanded the resources of his 
employers, and at the same time acquired the con- 
fidence of the most respectable mineholders. Had 
he been sufficiently supported by the company he 
represented, he would have been able to have done 
more, at a comparatively trifling cost, than most of 
the rest of the mine-hunting brotherhood, who had 
gone to such enormous expense, particularly in send- 
ing out machinery which was never made use of. We 
do not consider ourselves competent to give a decided 
opinion upon mining affairs; but there are certainly 
many mines in Peru, particularly at Puno, Guanta- 
jaya, and Pasco, which, under proper management, 
offer the fairest prospect of profit; but disappoint- 
ment or ruin must be the inevitable result of dispro- 
portionately expensive establishments. 

It would be a difficult task to decide whether the 
mismanagement of. directors, or the cupidity of the 
British public, was most to blame in these matters. 
Certain it 1s, that the credulous and over-grasping | 
multitude furnished ready means for the most lavish 
éxpenditure. Led astray by the dreams of avarice, 
people who had kept aloof from entering into those 
speculations whilst prices were low, and there was an 
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apparent risk attending them, could not see without 
envy that their, neighbours were beginning to, realise 
considerable sums, by the steady. advance in the 
yalue of the mining shares. ‘They consequently hur- 
ried into the market, and bought all, before them; 
and the more prices advanced the greater appeared 
their frenzy to become, possessed_of them: and this 
without any relation to the result of the enterprise 
itself, but merely to make money at the moment. 
Shares which at the outset bore a premium of from 
152. to 202. per share, in the short space of six, “weeks 
rose to the enormous premium of 17008, A shivering 
fit succeeded to this raging fever. The senseless 
panic of 1825 arrived, and fears as unreasonable as 
their previous visionary expectations increased, the 
malady, and caused the ruin of hundreds, of indivi- 
duals. The dissolution of most of the, mining . com. 
panies ensued, and this at a moment when some of. 
them had obtained fair prospects of success. ‘The 
odium of these transactions was principally thrown 
upon the directors of the companies ; but it should 
with more reason be applied to the public, who, after 
having shown themselves mad in. the encouragement 
of these schemes, suddenly withdrew, from the di- 
rectors the means of carrying them. on. 

The silver mines of, Guantajaya were. discovered 
upwards of a century ago. They lie in a south-east 
direction from Iquique, at a distance of between; two 
ynd three leagues. This is_a small fishing town 
in 20° 12' of south latitude. , The harbour, which is 
good, is formed by an island lying to the westward. 
Guantajaya is a town which formerly contained three 
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thousand inhabitants, but that number is now reduced 
to three hundred. Its mines, although always imper- 
fectly worked, have produced large quantities of silver. 
They are the property of the family of De la Fuentes, 
of, Arequipa. . There.is no water at Guantajaya, but 
it is supplied from wells seven léagues distant. Pro- 
visions. are brought from Pico, Tarrapaca, and, by 
sea, from Chile, the passage being about seven days. 
As it never rains there, the country produces nothing. 
Lhe’ climate however is the best.in-Peru. The ague 
and other diseases prevalent on.the rest of the coast 
are there unknown. Iquique itself contains about 
three hundred inhabitants, and is extremely healthy. 
It,is stated that the mortality.amounted to only seven 
cases in fourteen years,. In 1822, the cura produced 
the burial:register to prove the truth of this assertion. 
-. The gold washings, or davaderos, of 'Tipuani, in 
the. province of .Larecaja,,‘are about sixty leagues 
north-east of the city of La Paz: The gold is found 
in three streams which. descend from that part of the 
cordillera. called Aucoma, which is always’ covered. 
with:snow.... These. lavaderos have been worked from 
the time of the Incas, as is proved by implements 
occasionally discovered embedded in. the alluvial soil ; 
and what shows the, tact and. intelligence of the 
ancient: Peruvians is, that this. has invariably oc- 
curred. in places which .have proved to,be the most 
productive. -Gold, in pepttas, or grains, is found 
ten or twelve.yards below the surface, in a stratum 
of: clay from one to two: yards in thickness. - Its 
quality is twenty-three and a half carats.. The 
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working of the lavaderos is done by manual labour. 
The pits are kept free of water by means of buckets, 
although the mountains are covered with fine timber 
trees, and pumps could easily be made. The climate 
is hot, and agues are prevalent. ‘The Javaderos cease 
at the point where the river Tipuani takes the name 
of Beni, and where it becomes navigable for boats 
till it joins the waters of the Amazons. 

The aboriginal inhabitants of Peru are gradually 
beginning to experience the benefit which has been 
conferred upon them, by the repeal of ancient op- 
pressive laws. In ‘the districts that produce gold, 
their exertioris will be redoubled, for they now work 
for themselves. They can obtain this precious metal 


by merely scratching the carth, and, although the 


collection of each individual may be small, the aggre- 
gate quantity thus obtained will be far from incon- 
siderable. As the aborigines attam comparative 
wealth, they will acquire a taste for the minor com- 


forts of life. The consumption of European manu- 
factures will be increased to an incalculable degree, 


and the effect upon the general commerce of the 
world will be sensibly perceived. It is for the first 


and most active manufacturing country in Christen- — 
dom to take a proper. advantage of the opening thus 


afforded. Already, in those countries, British manu- 


factures employ double the tonnage, and perhaps ex- a 


ceed twenty times the value, of the importations from 
all other foreign nations put together. The wines 


and tasteful bagatelles of France, and the flour and — 


honsehold furniture of the United States, will bear 


. 
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no comparison in value to the cottons of Man- 
chester, the linens of Glasgow, the broadcloths of 
Leeds, or the; hardware of Birmingham. ll this 
is proved by the great proportion of precious metals 
sent to England, as compared with the remittances 
to other nations. ‘The very watches sent by Messrs. 
Roskell and Co., of Liverpool, would outbalance the 
exports of some of the zations which trade to South 


America. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


Upper Peru.—General assembly.—Its proceedings.—Republic 
of Bolivia.—A geression of the Brazilians.—General Bolivar sets - 


out from Lima.—His tour.—Arrival at Potosi—Rejoicings.— 
Mine transactions —The’ Liberator proceeds to Chuquisaca:— 
General Miller sets out on leave of absence for England. 


Tue provinces of Upper Peru, previous to the re- 
volution, formed a part of the viceroyalty of Buenos 


Ayres. However, as the manners, customs, and even’ 


language, of the majority of the inhabitants were ex- 
tremely dissimilar to those of the natives of the pro- 
vinces of the Rio de la Plata, the Argentine republic 
generously and judiciously relinquished its claim, and 
concurred in allowing it to decide upon its own poli- 
tical destiny, conformably to the known views of the 
Liberator and General Sucre. The latter was to con- 
tinue the exercise of the supreme power until a new 
government should be regularly organized. 
Fifty-four deputies were chosen to express the 
wishes of the people at large upon the question, 
whether Upper Peru should incorporate itself with 
Lower Peru; re-incorporate itself with Buenos 
Ayres; or declare itself an independent state. The 
general assembly, met at Chuquisaca, in August, 
1825, and proclaimed the national will to be, that 
Upper Peru should become an independent nation. 
The deputies having fulfilled the object for which 
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they had been convened, it was hoped, rather than 
expected, that they would haye separated inorder to 
make way for a.general legislative body. Unwilling, 
however, to relinquish the captivating title of legis- 
Jators, the, deputies continued their session, ,and, as- 
suming congressional powers, passed various laws. 
They decreed that Upper Peru should in future be 
called Boljvia., They put forth a declaration of in- 
dependence,, very proper in its intention, but so 
pompously written as almost to throw, an air of ridi- 
cule over the whole proceeding. The assembly voted 
at the same time that its president, Doctor Serrano, 
should, be styled and addressed as His ExceLLENcY. 
They. next decreed that the, deputies themselves 
should each receive a diefa,, or daily allowance... 
, A million of dollars was voted to Bolivar, as a re- 
ward for his past eminent services;, but the Liberator, 
with, characteristic _disinterestedness and magnani- 
mity, accepted the grant. only upon condition, that 
the,money should be employed) in. purchasing the 
liberty of about one thousand negro, slaves existing 
in Bolivia, A million of dollars was also voted to 
those. who had served in ‘the campaign of 1824. 
.; The assembly, not content with the: pleasures of 
legislation only, assumed, on some occasions, the exe- 
cutive power. Sucre being absent from Chuquisaca, 
the assembly, in order to celebrate their own instal- 
lation, and their adoption | of, a. new name for, the 
country, sent a circular to the prefects, desiring them 
to order Te Deum to be sung, salutes of artillery to 
be fired, and illuminations to. a made. This order 
was not obeyed, by: the prefect of Potosi, in conse- 
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quence of its not coming through the executive power. 
AA call for money was also made soon afterwards by 


the assembly; but this demand met with the samé ! 


fate, on the same account. 

A few days after the affair of Ayacucho, and be- 
fore the news of it could have crossed the western 
frontier line of Brazil, a party of about two hundred 
Brazilian troops took possession of the Upper Pe: 
ruvian province of Chiquitos, in the name of the Em- 
peror Don Pedro. The commanding officer wrote a 
letter of defiance, in the most inflated style, to Sucre. 
But so soon as a company of patriot infantry made 
its appearance, the bombastic Brazilians sneaked away, 
and, buccaneer-like, carried off a quantity of cattle, 
and other property of the unprotected peasantry. It 
was Sucre’s wish to have sent fifteen hundred men, 
under the command of Miller, who it was expected 
would have found a strong republican feeling in thé 
inland provinces, and who thus would have been 


enabled to have pushed on to Rio Janeiro, to prevent . 


the repetition of any émperial aggression. 

The projected advance upon Rio Janeiro may ap- 
pear to have been most quixotic to those who only 
look to the immense breadth of the intervening ter- 
ritory. But the Peruvian force would have entered 
the Brazils, not as enemies, but as auxiliaries to a 
strong democratic party known to exist there. In- 


formation, subsequently obtained, confirmed the pro-. 


bability, and even the facility, of realizing the first 
expectation. But Bolivar did not approve of the Blan, 
and it was, in consequence, laid aside. 

The minister of the emperor signified to the go- 
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vernor of Matagrosso his majesty’s disapprobation 
of this unauthorised marauding expedition. His 
majesty also desired that the cattle and other stolen 
property should be restored. ‘The disavowal and the 
order were communicated by the governor of Mata- 
grosso to the prefect of the department of Santa Cruz 
de la Sierra, of which Chiquitos is a province. It 
does not appear that the plundered property was ever 
restored, or any indemnification made. The Upper 
Peruvians of all parties long to avenge the insult; 
and such is the state of affairs now in that country, 
that unless peace should be concluded between the 
Brazils and Buenos Ayres, it is probable that Don 
Pedro may be reminded of the plundering excursion { 
to Chiquitos. 

On the 10th of rshrastys 1825, Bolivar re-assem- 
bled, at Lima, the deputies of the congress of Lower 
Peru, and resigned the dictatorship; but he was so- 
licited still to remain at the head of affairs. This he 
refused; but at length he acceded to the prayers of 
the people, with the appearance and expressions of 
the greatest reluctance. 

Having decreed that a new congress should be 
installed on the 10th of February of the following 
year (1826), Bolivar set out from Lima on the 10th 
of April, 1825. Travelling along the coast, he ar- 
rived at Arequipa on the 15th of May, and left it 
on the 10th of June. He entered Cuzco on the 
26th of the same month, and on the 26th of July 
set out for La Paz, where he arrived on the 18th of 
August, having remained a few days at Puno. He 
quitted La Paz on the 20th of September, and en- 
tered Potosi on the 5th of October. 
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The whole tour had ‘been one’ continued ‘triiinph: 
On Bolivar’s approach to the capitals of departments; 
the prefects, at the head of thé public authorities, ac: 
companied-by a great part of the population, went 
out to meet him, ‘and he was received with a degreé 
of pomp and rejoicing highly flattering to his feelings. 
Triumphal arches were raised, costly presents were 
made to him, and grand dinners, balls, and bull-fights 
were given. ‘The same honours were paid, on a 
smaller scale, at every town and village through which 
he passed. Cuzco and Potosi struck niedals of cop: 
per, silver, and gold, to commemorate the Liberator’s 
arrival in those cities. | | res 

Miller, after making every necessary arrange- 
ment for the reception of the Liberator, set out from 
Potosi, accompanied by deputies representing the 
municipality, clergy, corporations (gremios), and 
public offices, to meet his excellency on the frontier 
of the department, where a small obelisk had been 
erected, with an inscription commemorating his en- 
trée. The date was placed when His Excellency ap- 
peared in sight. a. pate 

‘The distance from Lefias, a hamlet on the fron- 
tier of the department, ‘to Potosi is about seventeen 
leagues. The road was once one of the worst’ iit 
Peru; in many places it was dangerous to pass it 
even upon a mule*. ‘Two hundred Indians had for 
the preceding six weeks been employed upon it. In 

.many places its direction was entirely changed.» In 
short, the approach to Potosi, by this road, formerly 
* An attempt had been once made to introduce a piano forte for the lady of 
ove of the governors of Potosi. but 1t could not be accomplished. The badness 


of the road would not admut of ats bang carried even upon the shouldas of Toe 
dians ond .¢ was comsoyed back to the coast 
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so difficult, was now rendered. comparatively easy. 
Wherever the‘ground ‘allowed of it, branches of trees 
were stuck into the earth, and turned over the road, 
so as to forma kind of arcade. “Doctor Don Leandro 
Usin, governor of Porco; an intelligent and active 
man, superintended this work ‘with‘a zeal and ability 
which did him infinite credit. ‘Possessing a ‘large 
mining property, he had‘sided with the royalists to 
the last. On this atcount he was’ unpopular; but 
his useful talents, and experience, prevented his re- 
moval.by the patriots from the office of governor 
of Porco, to which he had pepe seboaes by ‘the 
royalists. nts 

‘The Liberator halted at Lefias, . ores temporary 
buildings had been erected; ‘and where about- two 
thousand Indians, led: by their respective caciques 
and ‘curates, ‘were assembled to receive him. ‘A 
number of these Indians, fantastically ornamented 
with feathers ‘and party-coloured garments, formed 
themselves into small’groups, and danced before‘him 
as he went along. His excellency partook of a col- 
lation which had been prepared for him. The' party 
then ‘set forward,’ and arrived at. Yocalla; :a' village , 
seven leagues from Potosi, where it halted td‘ dine, 
and remained for the night. » At dawn: on the: fol- 
lowing morning they*resumed their journey, ‘and 
breakfasted at — » at the house of the curate; 
This worthy, ‘but’ simple’old gentleman, had long 
ardently desiréd the honour of being called “doctor.” 
It was with the utmost:delight that:he Had-received 
the prefect’s order to prepare for the reception of the 
Liberator. He set about decorating his house with 
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the greatest alacrity, and’ did not scruple to borrow ~ 
even the ornaments of his church for the occasion. 
He now hoped that the time was not far distant when 
he should attain the dignity for which he had so long 
panted. His Reverence possessed one qualification 
common to the majority of the learned profession, a 
smooth and eloquent tongue, and the wine sent by 
the prefect soon put it in motion. Although the 
meal was merely a breakfast, the curate:asked per- 
mission to give three toasts, which he honestly de- 
clared had for the last month been almost the only 
subject of his meditations. ‘The speeches by which 
he prefaced them highly amused the company. What 
he called toasts were orations, each of which occupied 
nearly half an hour in the delivery. He prefaced the 
first by addressing Bolivar, bowing at the same time 
till his head nearly touched the table, by the title of 
GRAN PRINCIPE (great prince); he next addressed 
Sucre, as valorous duke (DUQUE VALEROSO); and - 
then the prefect, with something equally enter- 
taining. 

_ Finishing breakfast, the party proceeded. ‘Upon 
coming up within two leagues of Potosi, it passed 
under the first of a series of triumphal arches, which 
became more frequent as they more closely approached 
the town. At every third or fourth arch was a party 
of about forty Indians, dressed out very gaudily, 
with plumes of feathers on, their heads, who, led by 
their caciques, performed a sort of ballet as the Libe- 
rator, passed. . The dancers. wore round their necks 
copper medals, and the caciques silver ones, having 
the head of Bolivar stamped upon them. The mem- 
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bers of the municipality .on . horseback,” in - their 
robes of office, preceded by the two alcaldes, each 
of the latter carrying a huge gilt staff, came out to 
meet-the procession. They were followed by the 
clérgy and corporate bodies, who, upon meeting 
the Liberator, welcomed His Excellency with a 
complimentary harangue, and, upon receiving a 
gracious answer, fell into their places in the rear of 
the train. The Liberator soon outrode these gen- 
tlemen, whose tremendous spurs and massive silver- 
gilt maces were not sufficient to make their Rosi- 
nantes keep pace with Bolivar’s ambling palfrey. To 
increase their difficulties, a string of mine agents, 
mounted on fiery steeds, got before them, without 
paying the slightest deference to the glittering wands 
of office. Crowds of Indians on foot, anxious to 
catch a glimpse of the Liberator, had placed them- 
selves on the way-side, and falling into the proces- 
sion, followed as soon as the principal personages 
had passed. ‘The municipal gentlemen being separ- 
ated from the head of the procession, cut, and slashed, 
and stormed, and threatened, but all in vain. ‘The 
Indians, who had never until then disputed the high- 
way, but would have fallen upon their knees to let 
the gilt’ staves. pass, now good -humouredly, but 
boldly, kept possession of the road, and the horsemen 
were ‘obliged to be content to move onwards with the 
stream. ‘There was something particularly gratifying 
in this temperate indication of spirit,’ called’ forth’ at 
such an interesting moment. Colonel O’Leary having 
ridden, with some dragoons of the escort, a few yards 
ahead to clear the way; his horse taking fright, climbed. 
VOL. II. N 
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up a precipitous craggy rock, and hung on, as it were, 
for some time by a sharp pinnacle. It was thought 
that both horse and rider must instantaneously fall, 
and be dashed to pieces on the broad stones of the 
high road. But fortunately the animal had that 
morning. been shod, and the rough long-headed 
Spanish nails kept fast hold in the honey-combed 
surface of the rock. O’Leary being a bold and ex- 
cellent horseman,-kept his seat, and suffered his 
charger to have the, rein. The sagacious animal 
turned round, descended a little way, made a de- 
sperate leap, and regained the road, without the 
slightest: injury ; to the astonishment and admiration 
of every one present. : 

When the Liberator came within a full aa clear 
view of the far-famed Cerro of Potosi, the flags of 
Peru, Buenos Ayres, Chile, and Colombia were at 
the same moment unfurled upon its summit. On 
his excellency’s entering the town, twenty-one cama- 
retas or large shells *, placed on the summit of the 
Cerro, were fired off, the report of each of which 
was equal to that of six twenty-four pounders. This 
aerial salute had a very singular and imposing effect. 
The deep valleys of the surrounding country echoed 
and re-echoed as if with claps of thunder. This was 
the signal of Bolivar’s having entered Potosi. The 
bells of every church and convent rang with an almost 
deafening peal. le: sad 
_ Two battalions of infantry and a regiment of ca- 
valry were drawn up to preserve a clear pe 


* They might more properly be called_petards, They are used on grand oc-. 
casions by the mon 
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through the streets, in all of which triumphal arches 
had been erected. . The walls of every house were 
adorned with tapestry or silk hangings. Every 
window and balcony was thronged with ladies; the 
streets were crowded to suffocation ; and ardent vivas 
were shouted,’ at the same moment, by above forty 
thousand people within the town. : 
Upon alighting at the government-house, under a 
grand’ triumphal arch, decorated with flags, the re- 
ception of His Excellency was according to the 
Hispano-American taste. Two children, dressed 
as angels, were let down from the arch as he ap- 
proached, and each pronounced a short oration. 
Upon entering the grand saloon, six handsome 
‘women, representing the fair sex of Potosi, hailed 
the arrival of His Excellency, crowned him with a 
wreath of laurel, and strewed flowers, which had been 
brought from agreat distance for the occasion. The 
accomplished wife of General Don Hilario de la 
Quintana welcomed him ‘in elegant and animated 
terms. A fair damsel then stepped forward, and de- 
livered a speech in a truly theatrical style. . The 
talents of the learned Doctors Carpio and Tapia had - 
been put in requisition to draw up this harangue. 
After devoting many anxious days and sleepless 
_ nights to the composition, each produced a speech 
deserving’ ofimmortality. A committee of taste gave 
the preference to that of Doctor Tapia, very much 
to the chagrin of his learned rival *. ‘Fhe next thing 
was to. select a lady to give a graceful utterance to 


_ ,* Doctor Carpio is a very talented aa romising young man, whose profes- 
sional and local knowledge were occasionally of fhe utmost \ duc to Miller 


we 
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this quintessence of oratory. After much discussion, 
the amiable Senjiita de la Puente was destined to enjoy 
the envied honour. She immediately commenced the 
task of committing it to memory, and frequently 
rehearsed it before her family and their intimate 
friends; and, when the all-important moment arrived, 
she acquitted herself in a manner which hai 
their fondest expectation. MS 

' Previous to partaking of any, sdeveahiehit His 
Excellency proceeded to hear high mass performed 
in the principal church. The streets were lined with 
troops. A salute of twenty-one guns was fired as the 
Liberator left the government-house._ Sucre walked 
on his right hand, and the prefect on his left. They 
were preceded by the alcaldes, ministros, munici- 
pality, members of the different corporations and 
employés, and were followed by their respective staffs, 
together with a vast concourse of the, inhabitants. 


At the door of the church His Excellency was re-' | 
ceived by the clergy, who sprinkled him with holy 


water, and conducted him, under a canopy, to a seat 
richly , covered with “velvet. A second salute was 
fired on the Liberator’s return. Te Deum was per- 
formed on ‘successive days at the other churches, at 
all of which: His Excellency assisted in state. ; 

The first days of the Liberator’s residence in Po- 
tosi were principally taken up in receiving congratu- 


latory addresses. ‘They had been drawn up with-great 


care, deep study, and with an ungrudging proportion 


of the flowers of rhetoric. Bolivar particularly excels | 


in giving elegant and appropriate extempore replies. 
In one day he-gave seventeen successive answers, 
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each of which might have been printed off as he spoke 
it, and would have been admired for its peculiar ap- 
plicability to the occasion.’ In proposing a toast; in 
returning thanks; or in speaking upon any given sub- 
ject, perhaps Bolivarcannot be surpassed. ‘This useful 
accomplishment alone must have acquired for him many 
. admirers and supporters in the course of his career. 

- Bull-fights, grand dinners, balls, fire-works, illu- 
minations, and other signs of public rejoicing, con- 
tinued for the seven weeks that the Liberator re- 
mained in Potosi. -The various persons in the civil 
service had raised a subscription to defray the ex- 
pense of purchasing silver, and of stamping several - 
thousand small medals, bearing an inscription com- 
plimentary to the Liberator of Peru. A few hun- 
dreds were thrown into the streets every day by 
ladies, who stationed themselves in the balconies of 
houses’ for that purpose; and -this daily scramble 
for tokens was an additional attraction to the In- 
dians, who visited the town of Potosi in great 
numbers during the residence of the Liberator. 
On the 26th, he ascended the Cerro, accompanied 
by Sucre, by the prefect, and all the persons of di- 
stinction in Potosi. A sort of collation was given 
upon the summit. Patriotic toasts were drank. 
Bolivar prefaced one of them by observing, “ that 
the immense riches buried in the Andes, then beneath 
his feet, vanished into nothing, when compared with 
the glory of having borne the standard of liberty 
from the sultry margin of the Orinoco, to fix it upon 
the frigid peak of that mountain, whose riches had 
been the astonishment and envy’ of the world.” 
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A few days after the entrance of the Liberator, 


General Alvear and Doctor Dias Velez arrived from: 


Buenos Ayres to compliment His Excellency in.the 
name.of the government of the provinces of the Rio 
de la Plata. With these. gentlemen came Captain 
Andrews, the grand commissioner before spoken of; 


but so much was the public mind occupied by the . 


festivities, that his arrival excited but little interest. 
Besides this, a damp had been thrown upon mining 
speculations, by the Liberator having decreed that 
all unworked mines should be the property of the 
state *, and that they should thenceforward be sold, 
instead of being given away, according the old laws 
of mineria. Agreeably to this new regulation, the 
government offered for sale the whole of the unap- 
propriated mines of Upper Peru. <A million of 
dollars was bid for them by the representatives of a 
company in Buenos Ayres. ‘The agreement was 
drawn up, signed, and was to have been ratified in 
thirty days. In the mean time, the agents of another 
company offered twelve hundred thousand dollars ; 
but Captain Andrews surpassed them both, by offer- 
ing a million and a half. Bolivar, however, con- 
sidering that a still higher price was to be obtained 
in London, named agents to proceed to that mart of 
credulity for the purpose of negotiating the matter ; 
but, before they reached Buenos Ayres, they found 
the bubble had burst in England, and they proceeded 
.no further than the shores of the Plata. 
During Miller’s residence at Potosi, a severe in- 


* The impolicy of this decree was soon discovered, and it has since been 
resohcd + 
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disposition rendered it necessary for him to take the 
sulphurated chalybeate baths of Don Diego, five 
leagues distant from the town, on the road to Chu- 
quisaca. ‘The waters at the spring are 100° of Fah- 
renheit. Miller received little relief: his complaint 
originated in the liver, which was supposed to have 
been grazed by a musket-ball as it passed through 
the body. His general health continuing far from 
good, he was advised by Dr. Nicol, an eminent En- 
glish surgeon who had attended him at Puno, to pro- 
ceed to London for the sake of obtaining the best 
surgical advice. The struggle for independence 
being over, and the General considering himself at 
liberty to gratify his anxious desire to revisit his 
native country, had applied for two years’ leave of 
absence in August, previous to Bolivar’s arrival at 
Potosi. The Liberator and Sucre made the most 
flattering and earnest requests for him to continue at 
the head of his departmental government ; but, the 
state of his health absolutely requiring that he should 
visit Europe, he reiterated his request for leave of 
absence, which he obtained, and gave over his com- 
mand to General Urdiminea on the 24th of October, 
1825. 

Miller received bills upon the Peruvian agents in 

. London for twenty thousand dollars, being his share 
of the million of dollars granted by Upper Peru to 
the liberating army. Bolivar was, at the same time, 
pleased to do him the unsolicited honour of sending 

the following testimonial * : 


* A los que la presente vieren, saludo. Certifico que el General de beer 
VD, Guillame Milka ha estade a mis ordenes en toda da campaia del afte yet 


- 
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“To all whom the present may concern, greeting. 


“<I certify that the General of division Don Guil- 
lermo Miller served under my orders throughout the 
campaign of 1824, during which he performed his 
duty in a manner worthy of admiration. The com- 
mand of our cavalry devolved upon him at the battle 
of Juni, in which he acquitted himself with the 
valour by which he has always been distinguished. 
He retained the same command at Ayacucho, where 
he displayed that intrepidity and tact which so much 
contributed to the victory. _ m 

‘* General Miller was amongst the first who under- 
took to achieve the freedom of Peru, and is one of 
those wha remained to the last to behold its triumph. 
His activity, moderation, and private worth obtained 
for him the esteem:of his commanders, whilst in the 
districts and departments over which he presided he 
is respected as a good magistrate. 

<< General Miller has never taken part in any of the 
factions which have agitated Peru: on the contrary, 
the successive governments, and the various generals 
who commanded the army, have all placed unlimited » 


ticuatro, en la cual ha cumplido con su deber de un modo digno de admuracion. 
En el combate de Junin quedé mandando nuestra caballeria, con el yalor que 
siempre le ha distinguido. in Ayacucho tubo el mismo mando, y lo desempeiié 
con aquella intrepidez y acierto que tanto contribuyeron a la victona, El General , 
Miller fue de los prumcros que emprendieron la libertad del Peru, y es de los 
ultimos que Ja ha visto triumfar. Su activided, su moderacion, y su conducta 
moral Jo han hecho recomendable a los ojos de sus gefes, y los pueblos que ha 
mandado, lo han respetado como a un buen magistrado. El General Miller no 
ha participado jamas de ninguna de las facciones que han tenido en el Peru; 
por el contrario, los gobiernos sucesivos, y los diferentes generales, que han man. 
dado el egercito, han puesto entera confianza en su fidelidad. Por consecuencia 
de estos servicios, el gobierno del Peru ha recompensado dignamente al General 
D. Guillermo Miller. Dado en el cuartel general de Potosi, 2 29 de Octubre 
le 1825. 

: Por O. de S. E, (Firmado) Bonivaky 


frLOPL AN LIAGO Psi Nos, ScUctario-gineral *- 
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confidence in his fidelity. In consequence of these 
services, the government of Peru has honourably re- 
compensed General Don Guillermo Miller. Given 
at head-quarters in Potosi, the 29th of October, 
1825, 
« (Signed) — - Boxrvan. 
‘‘ By order of his Excellency, 
(countersigned) 
Ree Sant1aco Estends, Secretary-general.”’ 


On the 1st of November the Liberator left Potosi, 
and proceeded to Chuquisaca. Miller followed two 
days afterwards, and remained there until the 11th, 
when he took leave of Bolivar, and returned to Potosi. 
Chuquisaca is the seat of an university, and may be 
called the Oxford of Peru. Its climate is the most 
delicious that can be imagined. 

Miller set out from Potosi on the morning of the 
26th November. ‘The street in front of his house 
was crowded with people of all classes. General 
Urdiminea; the officers of the garrison; the heads of 
departments; the members of the municipality; of 
the gremios ; and many of the clergy, all on horse- 
back, accompanied the General a considerable distance 
on the road. 

He received from all of them the most satisfactory 
demonstrations of their good wishes. They ex- 
pressed their deep regret at the determination he 
had taken; lamented the necessity which had com- 
felled him to it; and urged, with the most earnest 
entreaties, his speedy return. 
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Notwithstanding the intense desire which the Ge- 

neral felt to be again in England, he could not leave 
these warm-hearted people without feelings of the 
most poignant regret. It was some days before he 
could altogether shake off the depression of spirits 
caused by this interesting separation. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


Biographical sketch of General Bolivar.—His staff—Dr. Moore. 
—Colone] O'Leary.—Lieutenant-Colonel Ferguson.—Colonel 
Belford Wilson. 


THe conspicuous part which Bolivar has acted 
throughout the revolution in Colombia,.and at the 
close of that in Peru, renders it imperative on us to 
give some account .of a character, identified with so 
many. great and extraordinary, events. - 

When the Liberator was in Potosi, he casually re- 
marked that, of the numerous biographies which had 
been written of him, not one of them could claim the 
merit of accuracy. Upon this Miller observed, that 
as, on his arrival in, Europe, he would be expected 
to possess considerable information on the subject, 
he should be glad to be furnished with some correct 
data from which he should be ‘able satisfactorily to 
reply to any inquiries, In consequence, General 
Sucre was good enough to draw up an outline of the 
Liberator’s career;, and, notwithstanding its imper- 
fections, arising from its being hastily performed, the 
source whence it is derived will render, it peculiarly 
interesting. A great part of the following sketch is 
an abridged translation of that document. — 

. Simon Bolivar was born at Caracas on the 25th 
of July, 1783. He lost his parents at an early age; 
and, in his sixteenth year, was sent ‘to Europe to 
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finish his education. He made the tour of France 
‘and Italy. Having married at Madrid, he embarked 
for Venezuela, where his wife died a few months 
after her arrival. Bolivar went a second time to 
Europe, and was present at the coronation of Napo- 
leon. He returned to Caracas in company with Em- 
paran, appointed captain general of Venezuela by 


the central junta at Seville. Soon after the raising of 


the standard of independence (19th April, 1810) in 
that country, he was ‘sent to solicit the protection of 
Great Britain. He was well received by.the Mar- 
quess Wellesley, then secretary for foreign affairs. 
The British government offered its mediation between 
Spain and her colonies, but the offer was rejected by 
the court of Madrid. .Bolivar returned to his own 
country, accompanied by General Miranda, who was 


placed in command of the Venezuelan troops.- But 


the revolutionary government was too feebly organized 


to. give efficiency to the military force. Divisions — 


arose, and the cause of independence was om the re- 
trograde, when the dreadful earthquake of 1812, and 
the subsequent invasion by-the Spanish force under 


General Monteverde, for the time, acs all Pe 


sibility of success. - 


- Bolivar, alleging that Miranda had betrayed his 
country by capitulating to Monteverde, arrested. 


him at La-Guayra. Bolivar-then demanded his 
passport, and when taken before Monteverde, the 
Spanish general said that Colonel Bolivar’s ‘re- 
quest should be complied with, as a reward for his 
having served the King of Spain by delivering .up 
Miranda. Bolivar answered that he arrested him to 
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punish a traitor * to his country, and not to serve thé 
king. This answer had nearly included him’ in the 
general proscription; but the good offices of Don 
Francisco Iturbe, secretary to Monteverde, procured 
the passport, and Bolivar was allowed. to sail for Cu- 
racoa. From that island he went to Carthagena, 
where he obtained the command of a small force, with 
which he proceeded up the Magdalena, and having 
beaten parties of the royalist troops at various points 
on that river, he continued his march from Ocaiia to 
Cucuta, and solicited assistance from the government 
of Cundinamarca. Five hundred men were placed at 
his disposal, and with these, added to his own small 
party, Bolivar undertook to effect the liberation of 
his country. our thousand Spaniards, under Ge- 
neral Correa, were then on that part of the Venezue- 
lan frontier. A division of these was beaten by Bo- 
livar, who pursued his march to Truxillo, defeating 
on the way several royalist detachments. 

The Spaniards, from the commencement of the 
war, had put to death all persons whom they found 
with arms in their hands. The South Americans, 
on the contrary, gave quarter to those royalists who 
fell into their power. The natives consequently pre- 
ferred entering the royalist ranks, feeling secure that, 
in case of being made prisoners, their lives would 


4 

- * Bolivar seems to hive Sen hurried into a dreadful error by the warmth of 
his feelings. Not only is the expediency of the capitulation admitted by eye- 
witnesses of the first respectability, but also that Miranda had no other alterna- 
tive. The rich and influential inhabitants withheld their support, not that their 

olitical sentiments had undergone a change, but because they saw the use- 
lessness of sacrificing abd aaa and life in a wild attempt to stem the stream of 
public opinion ; the bulk of the people having become decidedly royalist in prin- 
ciple ever since the earthquake, which had been represented by the priesthood 
8s a judgment of Heaven upon the insurgent cause. 
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be spared. Bolivar, perceiving the great disadvantage 
under which he laboured, and. as a retaliation for the 
horrid butcheries committed by the Spaniards, issued - 
a proclamation at Truxillo, declaring, that from that 
time forward he should wage a war of extermination. 
This declaration of guerra a muerte on the part of 
the independents made the danger, : in that hempert 
equal on both sides... > 
| Bolivar, having separated his anil corps irito two 

divisions, intrusted the command of the second. to the 
active General Rivas.- Bolivar himself penetrated the . 
Llanos, after having beaten the Spaniards at Niquitao, 
Carache, Varinas, Tahuana, and Torcones. He then 
advanced to Vitoria, within twenty leagues of Ca- 
racas, where he was met ‘by Spanish commissioners, 
who sued for, and obtained, a capitulation. The con- 


queror entered his native city in triumph. But this — 


did not put ‘an end to the war. The Spaniards svere 
faithless in the observance of the capitulation, and 
Monteverde, from within the walls of Puerto Ca- 
bello, fomented the discord which prevailed in the 
interior provinces. About this time a strong rein- 
forcement arrived from Spain. Bolivar was obliged 
to evacuate Caracas; but the royalists were beaten at 
Viguirima, Barbula, and Las ‘Trincheras. However, 
the Spanish general Cevallos had time to raise four 
thousand recruits in the province of Coro, which had 
always shown itself inimical to the cause of inde- 
pendence. Bolivar next gained the important battle 

of Araure, and repossessed himself of Caracas. On 
the 2d January, 1814, he assembled’ the public 
authorities of the city, and resigned to them the 
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supreme authority he had exercised, and with which 
his triumphs had invested him. ‘They, however, -re- 
fused to admit his resignation; conferred upon him 
the title of LisERATOR oF VENEZUELA 5 ; and named 
him Dictator. 

About this period a. asiatlitee Don José Tomas 
Boves, succeeded in bringing about a counter-revolu- 
tion in the Llanos, an immense tract of Jevel country, 
which traverses the centre of Venezuela, and extends 
to the confines of New Granada. Boves organized 
a force, which consisted of men mostly chosen for 
their. desperate character, whom he led on by pro- 
mises of indiscriminate plunder, and by lavishing the 
greatest’ rewards upon the perpetrators of the tnost 
revolting atrocities. ‘The track of these ruffians, to 
Calabozo, was every where marked with the blood of 
the aged and the defenceless, Bolivar, who had de- 
tached a part of his force in pursuit of Cevallos, 
had not above two thousand .men left to make head 
against Boves, who, with nearly five times that num- 
- ber, had possessed himself of the fertile valleys of 
Aragua, and destroyed some patriot divisions sent 
to check his progress. Bolivar took up a position at 
San Mateo, in order.to cover Caracas. A series of 
attacks, in the space of forty days, reduced the num- 
ber of Bolivar’s force to four hundred. Cevallos had 
repaired the effects of his defeat at Araure, and, re- 
inforced by General Cagigal, had penetrated to Va- 
lencia. ‘The patriot division of the east having de- 
feated Boves at Bocachica, and compelled him to 
retire to the-Llanos, and having subsequently united 
with the remains of Bolivar’s foree, marched against 
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Cagigal ‘and Cevallos, whose well-organized troops - 
amounted to six thousand. These were attacked and 
defeated by Bolivar, who then detached the greatér 
part of his force to reduce the province of Coro fo 
submission, and himself marched against Boves. Bo- 
livar was overwhelmed by numbers at La Puerta. - 
His division dispersed, and fled to Cundinamarca. He 
was then obliged to abandon Caracas. The same 
day witnessed the affecting spectacle of several thou- 
sand inhabitants leaving their homes and property at 
the mercy of the ruthless spoiler, while they them- 
selves set out to face ca EES and death, in 
distant provinces. 

On the 17th of August Bolivar lost the battle of 
Aragua. The subsequent affairs of Maturin,: Cu- 
mana, Carupano, Guiria, Urica, and. El Caris, were 
fought, with varying success. All béing lost, in the 
east, Bolivar next proceeded to Carthagena, and ‘of- 
fered his services to New Granada, then agitated 
by discordant parties of provincialists, centralists, 
metropolists, federalists, royalists, and independents. 
A congress assembled at ‘Tunja conferred upon Bo- 
livar the command of the forces of New Granada:- 
Santa Fé de Bogota submitted, the provinces acknow- 
ledged the congress, and an effort. was made to esta- 
blish a constitutional form of government. 

Bolivar having proposed to take the town of Santa 
Marta, still held by the Spaniards, he was authorized 
by the government of Santa Fé to procure guns, 
&c., from the arsenals of Carthagena, ‘The governor 
of that fortress refused’to furnish the’ necessary stip- 
plies. In order to enforce compliance, Bolivar in- 
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vested Carthagena, before which he remained a con- 
siderable time, when he heard of the arrival at Mar- 
garita of General Morillo, with ten thousand Spanish 
troops. . Upon this, Bolivar placed his own investing 
force at the disposal of his rival, the governor of Car- 
thagena ; and, unwilling that the cause of his country 
should continue: to suffer from the dissension which 
had arisen between himself-and the governor, with- 
drew to. Jamaica. . Morillo, soon afterwards, laid 
siege to Carthagena, which, unfortunately, in con- 
sequence of the long investment it had already 
sustained, was nearly destitute of provisions. Bolivar 
sent from Jamaica some supplies for the besieged 
garrison; but before they could arrive, that import- 
ant fortress was in possession of the Spaniards. ‘This 
enabled them to reconquer New Granada, and the 
blood of its citizens was made to stream from the 
scaffold. 7 

At Kingston, Bolivar narrowly escaped assassina- 
tion. The casual circumstance of exchanging apart- 
ments with another person, caused the murderer’s 
dagger to be planted in the heart of a faithful fol- 
lower, instead of -in that: ‘of Bolivar. The author of 
these Memoirs happened to live, for a few days, in 
the same boarding-house. Some officers of a British 
Iine-of-battle ship, not speaking Spanish, requested 
him to invite Bolivar, in their name, to dine with 
them.,| This was only a few weeks previous to the 
intended assassination of. Bolivar. 

From Jamaica, Bolivar went to Hayti, and was 
received at Port-au-Prince by Petion, with kind hos- 

VOL. Il, ry, 
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pitality, and was assisted by him as far as his means 
would allow. : 

In April, 1816, he sailed with three hundred men 
to Margarita, which island had lately again shaken 
off the Spanish yoke. He arrived at Juan Griego, 
where he was proclaimed supreme chief of the re- 
public. On the 1st of June he sailed, and on the 
3d landed at Campano, where he beat nine hundred 
Spaniards. He then opened a communication with 
patriot chieftains, who had maintained themselves 
in isolated parties dispersed over the U/anos of Cu- 
mana, Barcelona, and the Apure. It isacurious fact, 
that the isolation of several of these parties was so 
complete that, for many months, they did not know 
of any other than themselves being in arms for- the 
delivery of their country. It was only by their coming 
into accidental contact. that they discovered- that 
there was more than one patriot guerrilla: in-ex- 
istence*. Bolivar supplied some of them with arms, 
and at the same time augmented his own force 
to a thousand men. ‘The Spaniards assembled -in 
superior numbers to destroy them; but Bolivar em- 
barked, and relanded at Ocumare, with an intention 
of taking Caracas: great part, however, of the Spanish 
army having by this time returned from New Granada 
to Venezuela, Bolivar was obliged to re-embark for 
Margarita. VOCE 

In 1817 he landed near Barcelona, where he col- 
lected seven hundred recruits, and marched towards 


* For the honour of the Uaneros, this curcumstance ought to be more distinctly 
detailed B nae 
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Caracas ; but, being worsted in an affair at Clarines, 
he fell back ‘again upon Barcelona, where he shut 
himself up with four hundred men, and made a suc- 
cessful resistance against a superior force. - 

Bolivar received some reinforcements from the in- 
terior of the province of Cumand, upon which he 
decided upon making the banks of the Orinoco the 
theatre of his future efforts. Having further aug- 
mented his force, and taken the necessary steps to 
keep alive the war in the districts on. the coast, he 
marched to the interior, beating several small royalist 
parties which he encountered on his route. _, 

Of the Spanish army which had returned from 
New Granada, a division, under the brave General 
La Torre, was destined to act against the patriots in 
Guayana. A division’ of the latter, under General 
Piar, having obtained a decisive victory, Bolivar was 
enabled to invest Angostura, and the town of Old 
Guayana, which were successively oo on the Sd 
and 18th of July. Salas 

In Angostura, Piar was found guilty, by a court- 

martial, of an attempt to excite a war of colour.” Piar 
(a man of colour himself) was the bravest of the 
brave, and adored by his followers; but his execution 
stifled anarchy in the bud. 
- The rest of the year 1817: was actively anit in 
organizing a force to act against Morillo, who had 
_ lately been reinforced by two thousand fresh troops 
from the Peninsula, under General Canterac, : ther 
on his way from Spain to Peru, An abundant supply 
of arms, received from England, was sent to the pa- 
triot corps on the banks of the Apure.: 
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Early in 1818, the supreme chief, after .concen- 
trating his forces, marched rapidly to Calabozo, ‘and 
arrived before Morillo was aware that he had quitted 
Angostura. ‘The Spanish general effected his retreat 
to Aragua. The supreme chief came up with him 
at La Usirrael, but could make but a slight impres- 
sion on the enemy, on account of the strength of his 
position. Another rencontre occurred at Sombrero. — 
Morillo retired to Valencia; and Bolivar. took pos- 
session of the valleys of Aragua. Thence he detached 
a strong division to take San Fernando de Apure, in 
order to complete the conquest of the Llanos. Upon — 
this the Spaniards advanced. The two armies met 
at Semen. Morillo was wounded, and the royalist — 
army put to flight. The pursuit. being -indiscreetly 
conducted by the patriots, and a fresh royalist division 
arriving to support Morillo, the fortune: of the day 
was changed. Each party was alternately defeated, 
and both rallied their_dispersed corps to re-engage at 
Ortiz. sunk é 

The division which succeeded. in capturing San 
Fernando had an indecisive affair at Cojedes. Others 
of the same character took place at El Rincon del 
Toro, and other places. , At the close of this cam- 
paign, the Spaniards held Aragua, and the patriots 
San Fernando. Thus the former possessed the most 
fertile provinces of Venezuela, and all New Granada ; 
while the latter were reduced to the Llanos and Gua- 
yana. Arms were sent to General Santander, who 
was endeavouring to raise a division in Casanare. 

In 1819, the various corps united in San Fernando, 
where the supreme chief devoted his labours to the 
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regulation of civil affairs. “He invited the provinces 
to send deputies to Angostura, to form a general con- 
gress, and then delegated his powers to a council of 
government to act in his absence. 
' With four or five thousand men, the supreme chief 
opened the campaign against Morillo, who had six 
or seven thousand. ‘Twelve hundred, British troops 
arrived at Margarita from England. They had been 
engaged in London by Colonel English, and were 
equipped and sent out by Messrs. Herring and 
Richardson: besides these,.eight hundred others 
also arrived at Angostura. The latter were engaged 
by Captain Elsom, and sent out by Messrs. Hurry, 
Powles, and Hurry ; the greater part were disbanded 
soldiers from the British army, reduced on’ the return 
of the troops from France*. ‘These volunteers were 
equipped in the most efficient manner. With these 
expeditions large supplies of spare arms were sent to 
‘assist thé cause of independence. Bolivar, in his speech 
to congress, thus expresses himself on this subject: 
_“ For these important advantages we are indebted 
to the unbounded liberality of some generous foreign- 
ers, who, hearing the groans of suffering humanity, 
and seeing the cause of freedom, reason, and justice 
ready to sink, would not remain quiet, but flew to 
our succour with their munificent aid and protection, 
and furnished the republic with every thing needful 
to cause their -philanthropical principles to flourish. 
. *Colonel Macirone also sent out above two thousand men, who were employed 
in the capture of Porto Bello and Rio de la Hacha. ‘This caused a very favour- 
able diversion for Bolivar in Venezuela, as it distracted the attention of the 


royalists, and but for the pusillanimous conduct of Macgregor, who commanded 
the expedition, might have proved of lasting advantage. . 
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Those friends of mankind are’ the guardian geniuses 
of America, and to them we owe a debt of eternal 
gratitude, as well as a religious fulfilment of the 
several obligations contracted with them.” 

Bolivar, leaving the army in command of Giaceial 
Paez, repaired to Angostura. As Morillo advanced, 
Paez, agreeably to orders, retired towards the Ori- 


noco, detaching afew guerrillas to harass the ppraineds ' 


in the rear. y 

General Urdaneta was appointed to team the 
recently arrived British legion in Margarita, which 
was to act on the side of Caracas, in order to draw 
off the attention of Morillo from the Llanos, — 

On the 15th of February, 1819, congress was in- 
stalled at Angostura. The supreme chief pronounced 

an eloquent discourse, and resigned his authority, 
Congress immediately, and unanimously, elected him 
president of the republic. 

Early in March, the president Pee ieed the army, 
which was very much reduced by sickness. On the 
27th, he defeated the vanguard of the Spaniards. 
Adopting a desultory system of warfare, he obliged 
them to recross the Apure, having lost half their ori- 
ginal numbers. ‘ 

While Morillo remained in winter quarters, the 
president traversed the vast plains of the Apure and 
Casanare, which are rendered almost impassable by 


inundations from the month of May to the end of 
August. InCasanare, the president formed a junction © 


with the division of Santander, two thousand strong. 
Santander had, from the commencement of the revo- 
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lution, dedicated. himself with: enthusiastic constancy 
to the cause of his country. He now expelled the 
Spaniards from their formidable position of Paya, 
and’ opened the way for the president to cross the 
terrific Andes, in’ effecting which, nearly a fourth 
of his army perished from the effects of cold and ex- 
cessive fatigue. 

. On the Lith of July, the oeetee attacked the — 
royal army at Gamarra. After a long ‘engagement, 
the Spanish general Barrero retired, and did not 
again offer battle, excepting in positions almost in- 
accessible. Bonza was invested by the patriots for 
some days in sight of both armies. The president, 
by a flank movement, brought the Spaniards to 
action on the 25th of July at Bargas. The Spa- 
niards, though superior in numbers, and advantage- 
ously posted, gave way, and the president obtained 
a complete victory. His inferior forces, however, and 
the nature of the country, did not allow him to make 
the most of this glorious success; but he obtained a 
thousand recruits, and marched to interpose between 
the defeated Barrero and the viceroy Samano, who, 
-with all the disposable force south of Bogota, was 
about to support Barrero. The result of the pre- 
sident’s daring and masterly movement was the battle 
‘of Boyac4, fought on the ‘7th of August, and which 
has been called the birth of Colombia. ‘In this battle, 
the English troops, under. the command of Major 
Mackintosh, greatly distinguished themselves. The 
gallant Major was promoted by the Liberator on the 
field. In‘three days afterwards the president entered 
Bogota in triumph, and, within a short period, eleven 
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provinces of New Granada announced their adhesion 
to the cause of independence. — ee ae eae, 
Bolivar repaired to Angostura, where re once more 
resigned his authority to the’ representatives: of the 
people, and laid on their floor the trophies of the last 
campaign. On the 25th December, 1819, congress; 
at the suggestion of the president, decreed that thence- 
forth. Venezuela and New Granada should form one 
republic, under the denomination of Coromsra. At 
the same time it conferred upon Bolivar the. title 
of LiserRator or CoxompBia, and re-elected him 
president of the republic. . ; 
In March, 1820, he arrived at Bogota, and serrnied 
himstlf yntil August in the organization of the army 
cantoned at: ‘Various Eee between Cucuté and. San 
Fernando de Apire. casyetentuat pin Tae Aare hiae 
The Spanish Senile which originated i in ‘the — 
Isla de Leon, inspired the South Americans with new 
hopes. ‘These were raised still higher by the solici- 
tude of Morillo to negotiate an armistice ; but Bolivar, 
refusing to treat upon any other. basis than that of 
independence, marched: to the department of the 
Magdalena, reviewed the besieging force before Car- 
thagena, and reinforced the division of the south, 
destined to act against Popayan and Quito.’ The 
president drove the Spaniards from the provinces of 
Merida and Truxillo, and’ established his winter 
head-quarters at the latter town. : 
‘On the 26th November, the president sont 
an armistice of six months with Morillo, who engaged 
that, onthe renewalof hostilities, the war should be car- 
- ried on, conformably to the practice of civilizednations. 
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- In the beginning of the year’ 1821, the Liberator 

went to Bogotd, to attend to the affairs of the south ; 
when hearing of the arrival at Caracas of Spanish com- 
missioners to treat for peace, he returned to Truxillo; 
but no terms were then agreed upon. In the mean- 
while, the province of Maracaybo shook off the Spa- 
nish yoke. Morillo having’ departed for Europe, 
General La Torre, a brave and very superior man, 
succeeded to ‘the’ command of the royal army, and 
made strong remonstrances against the movement in 
the province of Maracaybo, which he deemed an in- 
fraction of the armistice, and hostilities in consequence 
recommenced. The Liberator concentrated his forces 
in Varinas ; he detached a division to the coast under 
General Urdaneta, and another to the- east, under 
General Bermudez, to divide the attention of the 
enemy, and marched himself against Caracas. On 
the 24th of June, the Liberator attacked and defeated 
the Spaniards, who had taken up a strong position at 
Carabobo. ‘The numbers on both sides were nearly 
equal, ‘This -battle decided the fate of Colombia. 
The victorious Liberator entered Caracas on ‘the 
29th. On ‘the 2d of July, La Sess also | surren- 
dered to him.’ . 

Leaving a besieging division before Puerto Cabello, 
the Liberator went to Cucuta, where he resigned once 
amore the office :of president of the republic, which, 
in ,admiration of his disintenealednes 2 dustantly re- 
elected him. 

When the- province of raat declared itself 
independent, it solicited the assistance: of Bolivar 
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against’ the Spaniards in Quito.. A small division 
was accordingly sent there. 

- The Liberator, having signed the constitution sanc- 
sieness by congress, obtained leave to direct the war 
in the south. In January, 1822, he put himself at’ 
the head of the army in Popayan, and sent a rein- 
forcement to General Sucre in Guayaquil. 

. In the month of March, the Liberator. moved 
against the province of Pasto, the inhabitants of 
which country are surpassed in bravery by no people 
in the world, but who adhered with blind attachment 
to the ancient régime. The Liberator, having over- 
come the obstacles presented by nature in the valleys 
of Patia, and the formidable river Guanabamba, ar- 
rived in front of Bomboné. The Pastusos (inha- 
bitants of the province of Pasto) had here taken up 
a strong position, supported by the Spanish troops. 
They were vigorously attacked; but every charge 
made in front was repulsed. It was not until the 
rifle battalion, commanded by the able Colonel Sands, 
outflanked the Pastusos, that victory declared for 
Bolivar ; but his army had suffered so severely, that, 
instead of immediately following up the fugitives 
through a hostile country, it fell back a short 
distance. 

Whilst these operations were going on, Sucre 
liberated the provinces of Loja and Cuenca, and, on- 
the 24th of May; gained the victory of Pinchincha, 
which gave independence to Quito. In the same 
year Carthagena and Cumand surrendered:to the 
liberating forces in Venezuela. 
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The Liberator entered Quito on the 16th of June. 
His attention was soon attracted to the discontents 
which had arisen at Guayaquil, where the Colombians 
had become unpopular. His excellency proceeded 
to that town, and, under.his auspices, the provisional 
government annexed the province to Colombia. 

One of the results of the interview which took 
place between the protector of Peru and the liberator 
of Colombia was the sending of an auxiliary force of 
two thousand Colombians to Lima; but the junta, 
which succeeded to the protectorate, ordered the Co- 
lombian troops to return to Guayaquil. The pre- 
sident Riva Aguero, who succeeded to the junta, 
applied for an auxiliary Colombian division of six 
thousand men, and invited Bolivar to take the com- 
mand of all the military forces in Peru. The Co- 
lombian troops were sent to Lima. General Bolivar 
obtained leave from the congress at Bogota to go to 
Peru. His arrival there has been described in the 
proper place. i erearn 

The person of Bolivar is thin, and somewhat below 
the middle size. He dresses in good taste, and has 
an easy military walk. He is a very bold rider, and 
capable of undergoing great fatigue. His manners 
are good, and his address unaffected, but not very 
prepossessing. It is said that, in his youth, he was 
rather handsome. His complexion is sallow; his 
hair, originally very black, is now mixed with gray. 
His eyes are dark and penetrating, but generally 
downcast, or turned askance, when he speaks; his 
nose is well formed, his forehead high and broad, the 
- lower part of the face is sharp; the expression of the 
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gountenance is careworn, lowering, and sometimes 
rather fierce. His temper, spoiled by adulation, is 
fiery,and capricious. His opinions of men and things 
are variable. He is,rather prone to personal abuse, 
but makes ample amends to those.who will put up 
with it. Towards such his resentments are not last. 
ing. " He is a passionate admirer of the fair sex, but 
jealous to excess. He is fond of waltzing, and is a 
very quick, but not a very graceful, dancer. His 
mind is of the most active description. When not 
more stirringly employed, he is always reading, dic- 
tating letters, &c. or conversing. His voice is loud 


and harsh, but he speaks eloquently on most subjects. | 


His reading has been principally confined to French 
authors; hence the Gallic idioms so common in-his 
productions. He is an zmpressive writer, but his 
style is vitiated by an affectation of grandeur. Speak- 
ing so well as he does, it is not wonderful that he 
should be more fond*of hearing himself talk than of 
listening to others, and apt to engross conversation 
in the society he receives. He entertains numerously; 
and no one has more skilful cooks, or gives better 
dinners; but he is himself so very abstemious, in both 
eating and drinking, that he seldom takes his place 
at his own table until the repast is nearly over, having 
probably dined in private upon a plain dish or two. 
He is fond of giving toasts, which he always prefaces 
in the most eloquent and appropriate manner; and 
his enthusiasm is so great that he frequently mounts 
his chair, or the table, to propose them. Although 
the cigar is almost universally used in South Ame- 
rica, Bolivar never smokes, nor does he permit smoking 
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in his presence. He is never without proper officers 
in waiting, and keeps up a-considerable degree of eti- 
quette. .Disinterested in the extreme with regard 
to pecuniary affairs, he is -insatiably covetous of fame. 
Bolivar invariably speaks of England, of her institu- 
tions, and of her great_men, in terms of admiration. 
He often dwells with great warmth upon the con- 
stancy, fidelity, and sterling merit of the English 
officers who have served in the cause of independence, 
under .every varying event, of the.war. A further 
proof of his predilection towards England is that he 
has always had upon his personal staff a number of 
. British subjects. 

The surgeon who constantly attended him was 
Dr.-Moore, an Irishman, who had followed the Li- 
berator. from Venezuela to Peru. He is a man of 
great skill in his profession, and devotedly attached 
to the person of the Liberator.  Bolivar’s first aide- 
de-camp, Colonel O’Leary, is ,a nephew of the cele- 
brated Father O’Leary. In 1818 he embarked, at 
the age of seventeen, in the cause of South American 
independence, in which he has served with high. di- 
_ stinction, having been present at almost every general 
action fought in Colombia, and has received several 
wounds. He has been ‘often employed on diplomatic 
missions, and in charges of great responsibility, in which 
he has always acquitted himself with great ability. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Ferguson,, already mentioned 
as a distinguished officer of rifles, was also an aide- 
de-camp. He too was an Irishman by birth.. When 
a mere youth, ‘he quitted a counting-house‘at Deme- 
rara, and jomed the patriot standard. During thé 
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war of extermination, he was taken by.the Spaniards. 
He was led, with several others, from a dungeon at 
La Guayra, for the purpose of being shot on the sea 
shore. Having only a pair of trousers on, his’ fair 
skin was conspicuous amongst his unfortunate swarthy 
companions, and attracted the attention of the boat’s 
crew, of an English man-of-war, casually on the strand. 
One of the sailors ran up to him, and asked if he was 
an Englishman. Ferguson was too much absorbed 
by the horror of his situation to give an answer; but, 
-on the. question being repeated, he replied, “ I am 
an Irishman.” ‘I too am an Irishman,” said the 
sailor, “‘ and, by Jesus, no Spanish rascals shall mur- 
der a countryman of mine in daylight if I can help 
it!” Upon which he ran off to his officer, who. in- 
terceded with the Spanish governor, and the life of 
Ferguson was saved. He related this incident. to 
Miller, who has forgotten the name of the English 
man-of-war, and also that of the generous preserver 
of the gallant Terguson. ‘This unfortunate officer 
fell a sacrifice in the defence of Bolivar, on the night 
of the conspiracy at Bogota, in September, 1828. : It 
is a matter of regret that we do not possess sifficient _ 
data to give that full biographical. account of the 
above named officers to which their merits and ser- 
vices so fully entitle them. With regard to Coloncl 
Wilson, another aide-de-camp to the Liberator, we 
are more fortunate. - 

Belford Wilson was educated at Westminster and 
Sandhurst. When only nine years old, he gave a 
remarkable proof of that spirit by which he has since 
béen constantly distinguished. His father, Sir Robert — 
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Wilson, being imprisoned at Paris, on a charge of 
having assisted Count Lavalette to escape, Belford, 
without consulting any one, left his school, and pro- 
ceeded there alone. A friend of his father’s met him 
on the road; but, considering him fully equal to the 
accomplishment of his undertaking, suffered him to 
proceed, that he might not prevent the execution of 
an act so creditable to the boy’s feelings. General 
Miller happened to be residing, at that time, in Calais, 
and remembers having heard this enterprise spoken 
of in terms of high admiration by the French. On 
the removal’ of his father from the army, -young 
Belford declined the acceptance of a promised‘com- 
mission in the British service, and determined to seek 
his own independent fortune in South America. 
Provided with a letter from his father to General 
Bolivar, Wilson sailed in 1822 to La Guayra, and 
proceeded from thence to Santa Martha, and up the 
river Magdalena to Bogoté. There the vice-pre- 
sident, General Santander, offered to place him on 
his’ own staff, and proposed :to give him a lucrative 
appointment; but the attractions of ease and income 
did not induce him to swerve from his original plan. 
He left Bogota with an intention of proceeding to 
Peru, by the way of Quito, to join the Liberator; 
but, the Pastusos having again risen in rebellion, he 
was obliged to return, and proceed to Buenaventura, 
a portof Chocé. This province is astonishingly fer- 
tile, but subject to continual rains, and so: thickly 
wooded that there are no paths for horses or mules. 
Travellers are carried in a kind of chair fastened to 
the shoulders of an Indian, and they, as well as 
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goods, which are conveyed in the same manner, ‘are 
weighed previous to starting, and both pay at the 
rate of so much per pound. 

Young Wilson embarked at Bis aucstitiate for Pa- 
nama, whence’ he sailed: for Payta; and, continuing 
his route by'land, he passed. through Piura, Lamba- 
yeque, and arrived at Truxillo, on the coast of Peru. 
There he was detained for some time by Riva Aguero, 
then in open insurrection against the government of 
Lima. On his arrival in the capital of Peru, on the 
19th of November, he was presented with a captain’s 
commission by the Peruvian government. Upon 
joining the Liberator’s. head-quarters he was made 
aide-de-camp to his excellency, and was tna at 
the battle of Junin. : 

In August, 1824,’he was obliged to absent himself 
from the army, on account of ill health. At Huacho 
he took passage in the Protector frigate, and was pre- 
sent at some of the affairs with the Asia and other 
Spanish shipping in the bay of Callao. The. affec- 
tionate kindness which Wilson experienced from Ad- 
miral Guise, addcd to good medical treatment; and 
quiet to which he had so long been a stranger, acce- 


‘lerated his recovery. He also passed somé time.on _ 


board The United.States, an ‘American frigate, and 
received from Commodore Hull the politest atten- 
tion. He rejoined the Liberator at. Be on the 
12th of November. _. Ae 
In 1826, Wilson, who had now v attained the: rank. 
of lieutenant-colonel, was made the bearer ofthe con- 
stitution which Boliyar had drawn up: for the-new 
republic of Bolivia: He performed the journey from 
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Lima to Chuquisaca, a distance of eighteen hundred 
miles, in nineteen days; and a longer journey on his 
return, by a different route, in the same space of 
time. General Sucre, with the sanction of the Bo- 
livian congress, promoted Wilson to the rank of 
colonel. Conceiving that his brother officers might 
consider his promotion as too rapid, he refused to 
accept this additional rank until he was compelled to 
do so by the commands of the Liberator. 

Wilson is a very fine promising young man. [n- 
heriting the talents and spirit of his.father, he has 
very popular -manners. . He’ his ‘never allowed an oc- 
casion to escape to be of service to his countrymen, 
when, by employing his influence with the Liberator, 
he could in any way assist them. One trait completes 
his character. On a payment being made to the 
army at Lima, Wilson’s share amounted to about five 
thoysand dollars. He immediately sent the order for 
this sum to his father, and requested that the pror 
ceeds might be applied to Sir Robert’s own use, 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


General Bolivar in Lima.—Congress not permitted to be installed. 
—Code Boliviano—adopted in Upper Peru.—Conspiracy in 
Lima.—Discontent.—Punishments.—The Liberator prepares 
to quit Peru.—Is prevailed upon to remain._-Code Boliviano 
approved of by the electoral colleges.~Bolivar named _presi~ 
dent for life-—-He proceeds to Colombia.—Grand federation 
at Panama.—Revolt of the Colombian troops at Lima—Adop- 
tion of the Cede Boliviano declared illegal.—Congress installed. 
—General La Mar elected president of the republic.—Re- 
trospect of Chile.—Magnanimity of South Americans towards 
Spaniards. 


To bring the affairs of Peru to a elose, it is neces- 
sary to return to General Bolivar, who quitted Chu- 
quisaca in January, 1826, to be present at Lima at 
the installation of the congress, which had been or- 
dered to meet in February of that year, It was 
understood to be his intention to resign, to this con- 
gress, the absolute power with which His Excellency 
had been invested. 

Several of the deputies arrived in the capital some 
little time before the day fixed upon for the opening 
of the sessions. Many of them expressed their opi- 
nions upon the propriety of the Colombian troops 
withdrawing from the territory of Peru, the necessity 
for retaining them having ceased. Some dwelt with 
marked emphasis on the declaration of Bolivar, upon 
his arrival in Peru, that, when its freedom should be 
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achieved, he would return to his own country with 
the Colombian troops, without carrying away even a 
grain of sand. The deputies held their preparatory 
meeting, when they received orders from Bolivar to 
submit their qualifications (poderes) to examination 
by the supreme court of justice; but the deputies 
contended that they themselves formed the proper 
tribunal for such scrutiny. An altercation ensued 
between Dr. Unanue*, president of the council of 
government, and the deputies. Bolivar, upon hear- 
ing of this refractory disposition, threatened to quit 
Peru. Petitions that congress might not be installed 
were got up. Their prayer was acceded to. The 
deputies returned to their homes, and the Liberator 
consented to remain. 

It was about this period that Bolivar framed a 
constitution for the new republic of Bolivia. The 
general assembly of that state had dissolved itself on 
the 6th of October, 1825. A congress was installed 
at Chuquisaca on the 25th of May, 1826: Sucre was 
appointed to continue to exercise the executive power ; 
and a committee of deputies was named to examine 
the Bolivian constitution. Upon the report of the 
committee, congress resolved to adopt the proposed 
constitution; which was done, and it was sworn to by 
the people. In conformity to the principles of the 
new constitution, a Presidente Vitalicio, or president 
for life, was elected. The choice fell upon Sucre, 
who consented to accept the office for the period of 
only two years, and that upon condition that two 


* Unanue is a finished scholar, but did not shine as a statesman, politician, 
or man of business, excepting that his flexibility always kept him amongst the 
ralera of the day. 
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thousand Colombian troops should be permitted to 
remain with him. To these conditions Congress 
acceded. 

With reference to Peru, General La Mar had re- 
turned from Guayaquil to Lima, and he was solicited 
by Bolivar to assume the presidency of the council of 
government; but La Mar was disabled by indisposition 
from undertaking the duties of that office. He went 
back to Guayaquil; and General Santa Cruz, who 
was named in his stead, arrived at Lima, from *Bo- 
livia, in June, 1826, and immediately entered upon 
the office to which he had been appointed. 

The Liberator was no doubt exceedingly desirous 
that the Code Boliviano should be also adopted in 
Pera. From the highly flattering manner in which 
he had been received in his tour through the pro- 
vinces, he had perhaps been induced to imagine, and 
certainly with some appearance of probability, that 
whatever he recommended would be implicitly ac- 
ceded to, He was confirmed in this erronéous way 
of thinking by those around him, and by others who 


constantly advocated the necessity of what they called — 
a “strong government.” This opinion was sustained - 


by some of the ablest and best informed men in office, 
whose personal interest induced them to mislead 
Bolivar on this point, in which they were seconded 
by others anxious for place and emolument. These 
gentlemen reasoned as if every cause of complaint was 


to be traced to demagogues and party spirit, which — 


a strong government would, as they persisted in de- 
claring, have been able to keep down ; but they for- 
got that no government in Peru could be reali Ly 
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strong and durable, unless supported by public 
opinion; and they overlooked the inapplicability 
of remedies which might perhaps better suit the 
meridian of Europe. ‘The Peruvians, freed from | 
the, apprehension of danger from Spain, began to 
feel with impatience the burden of supporting ex- 
pensive allies; and, although the Colombian troops 
observed the strictest discipline, their national man- 
ners and habits were widely different and uncongenial 
to those of the Peruvians. The Code Boliviano was 
_ therefore unpopular with the majority; and the very 
efforts made to prepare the minds of the Peruvians to 
accept the constitution increased their aversion to it. 
For a long time before this, an anti-Colombian spirit 
had existed: this spirit now led to the formation of 
a strong party. ‘To distaste succeeded avowed dis- 
gust, and open discontent. A conspiracy was dis- 
covered, having, it was said, for its object the assas- 
sination of Geueral Bolivar, and the expulsion of the 
Colombians. Although many affirmed that it was 
limited to a few subalterns, and others that it was 
altogether imaginary, strong measures were taken. A 
supreme tribunal was formed to meet the exigency, and 
its members, the learned Doctores Estends, Pancorvo, 
and Freyre, rivalled the zeal displayed by Rivadeneyra, 
who had been president of a permanent court martial. 
Lieutenant Aristizabal, a Peruvian, was condemned 
to be shot. His last exclamations were, that he died 
to serve his country. A guerrilla chief, named Ni- 
navilca, and several others, who had all fled, were 
condemned par contumace to be strangled, in con- 
travention of the decree, passed on the 3rd of 
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January, 1822, by which that mode of punishment 
was abolished. Colonel Vidal, whose courage, activity, 
and military talents have been often and honourably 
mentioned, and whose excellent private character, 
for probity and the purest patriotism, have always 
been thrown too much into the shade by his natural 
diffidence, escaped to the interior; but he was sen- 
tenced to be cashiered, and to ten years’ exile. 
Others were condemned, in like manner, to similar 
punishments*. Admiral Guise was tried, but ac- 
quitted. The following is given as a specimen of 
the curious decisions of this curious tribunal: . 

“ Nothing having appeared upon this trial against 


Colonels Tur and Saroa, they are to be set at liberty; - 


but let it be notified to them, that they must quit the 
country within jifteen days.” 

Every Buenos Ayrean, and every Chileno resident 
in Peru,-was ordered by the council of government 
to present himself in the capital. Generals Ne- 
cochea and Correa, Colonels Estomba and Raulet, 
and many highly respectable merchants, amongst 
whom was Don Juan José Sarratea, known for his 
patriotism from the very commencement of the Bue- 
nos Ayrean revolution, were ordered to quit the 
country. Necochea indignantly sent in his commis- 
sion, as a general of Peri, and some bills which had 
been given to him in payment of a grant, in reward 
for past services, declaring that he would carry 
nothing from Peru but his wounds. The council 
of government coolly received the resignation and 


+ Most of these sentences were afterwards revised, or mitigated. 
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the bills, but had not the courtesy to acknowledge 
the reccipt of General Necochea’s Jetter enclosing 
them. 

The desultory nature of this work will admit, in 
this place, of some further particulars of Colonel 
Raulet, who is a lively gallant Frenchman, about 
thirty-six years of age. He had served in the Penin- 
sula, where his adventures rendered him as familiar 
with Spanish prisons as even Gil Blas had been. He 
belonged to the garrison of Badajoz, when that fortress 
was besieged by Lord Wellington ; and it is a sin- 
gular coincidence, that he was one of a party that 
made a sortie, which, galloping near the engineer 
depét, fired a pistol-ball through a tent that Miller 
then occupied. Raulet was taken at the storming of 
the place, and sent first on board a prison-ship at 
Chatham, and then to a depdt in Scotland. He 
fought under Marshal Ney, at the battle of Waterloo, 
and was severely wounded. Being a flaming Bona- 
partist, he found it advisable to quit France, and he 
embarked for Pernambuco, where he arrived at the 
breaking out of a revolution. He joined the demo- 
cratic party; and, being again made prisoner, was 
conveyed from jail to jail, along the Brazilian coast, 
for six months, until he arrived at Rio Janeiro, 
where he was set at liberty. He then embarked for 
Buenos Ayres, and joined a division of the army of 
the Andes, with which he marched to Chile, and 
accompanied the liberating expedition from Valpa- 
raiso. During the campaigns in Peru, he was mostly 
employed at the advance posts, and was always fore- 
most in daring enterprise. On one occasion he was 
sent from Lima to Xauxa with a flag of truce; but 
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even here his unlucky stars prevailed; for on his 
return, having outrode his trumpeter and escort, he 
met some montoneros of Reyes, who, conceiving 
that he was a royalist officer, in spite of his pro- 
testations to the contrary, made him prisoner. They 
tied his hands, and compelled him to proceed on foot 
to Carhuamayo, where he was lodged in a damp and 
miserable hovel. Disliking the atmosphere of his 
new prison, Raulet lost his temper, and abused his 
gaolers in language which excited their ire. By way 
of pacifying him, they took him out of the hut, and 
flogged him unmercifully. On the following day 
he was conducted to Pasco, where he was immediately 
recognised by the governor; and it was only upon 
the intercession of Raulet, that he abstained from 
severely punishing the montoneros. 

In the course of the war, the susceptible heart of 
Raulet was bestowed on a fair Peruvian, to whom he 
long knelt in vain. His courtship furnishes ample 
materials for a romance,—the idol of his affec- 
tions being a royalist, and previously engaged to a 
highly respectable and wealthy Spanish gentleman, 
who had been obliged to leave Lima, and who is now 
residing in London. But as the war prevented thes, 
first and more favoured lover’s return, the ardour of 
Raulet was at length crowned with success; and he 
is now arich hacendado, living on his wife’s estate 
near Ica, the doting husband of his lovely Dofia 
Nicolasita, and the happy father of Napoleon Raulet, 
and five 6r six other smiling cherubs *. 

* The disposition of Raulet constantly impelled him to cai er political 
squabbles. Falling under the displeasure of Bolivar, he was ished from 
Peru in the beginning of the year 1824. Returning without permission 
from Chile to Ica, the governor of that place, Colonel Estomba, was ordered 


to have him shor Bar Fstomba declined to Ie the exccunoncr of his 
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The affairs of Peru were again enveloped in 

gloom; and persons of property, and friends to 

17° os ° 
tranquillity, became exceedingly apprehensive of the 
return of anarchy. These alarms were considerably 
augmented, amongst a numerous class, by the an- 
nouncement of Bolivar’s second determination to 
quit the country. He had fixed upon the 18th of 
August for the day of his departure. The most 
frightful tumults were foreboded, and it was said that 
government would be reduced to a chaos. The 
public mind continued in a state of fearful excite- 
ment from the morning of the 13th until the . 
evening of the 16th. The advocates for the forma- 
tion of a strong government used every argument in 
their power to induce His Excellency to alter his pro- 
fessed determination, and employed all their in- 
fluence to prevail upon the people to second their 
wishes. | 

The following account, divested of the greater 
part of its original, and almost ludicrous, orientalism, 
is taken from a Lima ministerial newspaper of the 
day. 

On the morning of the 18th, the inhabitants of 
the suburb of San Lazaro, on the right bank of the 
friend ; and, in consequence, both were summoned to head-quarters at Chant 
cay, where, upon their arnval, they were thrown into prison. The news of 
the victory of Ayacucho arriving soon after, the Dictator relented, and the 
delinquents were set at liberty. Raulet was a second time banished to Chile, 
where he took an active part in suppressing a revolt against. the Supreme 
Director, Freyre, and was wounded. In this affair he was opposed to that 
equally unqwiet spirit, our old friend, La Tapia. Raulet is now the gayest of 
the gay, and has, we believe, risen to the municipal dignity of alcalde. He 
walks in processions, with his tasselled and gold-headed cane of office, with 
as much magisterial grace as any of his brother aldermen. It is remarked, that 
he is particularly kind towards all prisoners and captives within his jurisdiction. 
Raulet is a most cheerful and delightful companion. 


and is much beloved and 
esteemed. Miller has lately had the satisfaction of visiting a part of his family, 
as he passed through Namur. B 
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Rimac, went in procession, attended by bands of 
music, and colours flying, to the great square in front 
of the palace. On Bolivar’s appearing at one of 
the balconies, the air resounded with acclamations, 
When silence was obtained, the venerable cura of 
San Lazaro addressed the Liberator, who, on signi- 
fying that he persisted in his determination to leave 
the country, was told that, in quitting it, he must 
trample on the breasts of the very people of whose 
lives he had been the preserver. 

The members of the municipality next presented 
themselves at the palace, and implored the Liberator 
to desist from his design of absenting himself from 
the land of the Incas. Bolivar answered, that his 
remaining there was impossible, upon which the mu- 
nicipality laid the insignia of their office at his feet, 
saying they could not, under these circumstances, re- 
concile it to their consciences to continue the exercise 
of their authority. 

Deputations from every section of Lima suc- 
cessively presented themselves, and protested that 
they would form an impenetrable wall against the 
execution of his designs to leave Peru. But Bolivar, 
immovableas the rock, refused to give even hope, until, 
oppressed by the repeated solicitations of a people an- 
ticipating the heaviest misfortunes from his de- 
parture, he promised to give an irrevocable answer 
within eight days. 

Petitions to the same effect, from all classes of 
society and bodies corporate, continued to pour in. 
Repeated interviews were obtained, and representa- 
tions from the provinces were received. On the 15th, 
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the tribunals and corporations repaired in form to 
the cathedral, and this gave another opportunity to 
reiterate their prayers to the Liberator, who replied, 
‘‘If I hearkened only to the wishes of my heart, I 
should remain with the Peruvians, who have won my 
affection by their pure demonstrations of gratitude. 
But my country calls me; and, when duty speaks, it 
behoves me to obey in silence, without listening to the 
seducing appeal of the affections. While I have been 
absent from Colombia, dissensions have arisen which 
I alone can calm. If Colombia remain divided, the 
army, which is the guarantee of union, the shield of 
liberty, and the model of military discipline, will 
become as prejudicial to its country as heretofore it 
has been great and terrible to the enemies of America. 
Peru abounds in eminent men, who are able to con- 
duct the vessel of the state with skill and wisdom. 
If at any time danger should arise, I will fly to 
succour this great people, whom I love for the mag- 
nanimity they have displayed towards me, and for 
their effusions of gratitude.” 

The army also signified its wishes for the Libe- 
rator to remain, in a grandiloquent address, signed by 
Juan Salazar, Domingo Tristan, Rafael Jimena, José 
Rivadencyra, Ignacio del Alcazar, Luis Morales, M. 
Negreiros, Martin Herrero, José Mercedes Casta- 
tieda, Andres Negron, Joaquin Barela, José Gregorio, 
Escobedo, and a few others. 

On the part of the church, Dr. Don Carlos Pede- 
monte asserted, in a florid oration, that Peru would 
cease to exist if he, who was the dominator of Fortune 
herself, should withdraw from her territory. 

The peasantry from the adjacent villages trod the 
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floors of the palace for the first time, to add their 
prayers to those of other classes.: 

The matrons of the capital assembled in ee consis- 
torial saloons, and passed on to the palace to join their 
supplications to those of the stronger sex, hoping that, 
with the assistance of the Graces, they would be en- 
abled to soften thé hitherto inflexible determination 
of the Liberator. To these fair petitioners the Liber- 
ator gave the following rely: ‘‘ Ladies! silence is the 
only answer I ought to give to those enchanting ex- _ 
pressions, which bind not only the heart but duty. 
When beauty speaks, what breast can resist it? [have 
been the soldier of beauty, because Liberty is bewitch- 
ingly beautiful; she diffuses happiness, and decorates 
the path of life. with flowers.” At the conclusion 
of this speech, of which the above is only an ex- 
tract, the ladies crowded round Bolivar, and, after a 
long and animated discussion, ‘‘ an angel voice” was 
heard to pronounce these words, ‘ The Liberator 
remains!” 

Loud vivas and acclamations were the answer. 
The church bells were kept ringing all night. Joy 
took possession of every heart, anda grand hall con- - 
cluded the scene, in which the matrons performed : 80 
conspicuous a part. 

On the following morning, the electoral college of 
the province and that of the city of Lima resolved that 
the Bolivian constitution should be adopted in Peru, 
and that Bolivar should be named presidente vitalicio, 
Toan address of the electoral colleges, Bolivar replied: 
Tt is with the highest satisfaction I learn that the 
electoral colleges have adopted the constitution which 
I gave to the republic that bears my name. The 
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council of government, anxious to assure the happi- 
ness of the country, consulted me; and I agreed to 
offer it to the Peruvian people. ‘This constitution is 
the work of ages. To form it I have consulted every 
ancient,and modern authority. It combines the les- 
sons of experience with the counsels and opinions of 
the wise. I congratulate the representatives of this 
province upon its adoption.” The other provincial 
electoral colleges, with the exception of that of Tara- 
pact, declared also for the adoption of the Code 
Boliviano. 

Bolivar (now presidente vitalicio elect of Peru), 
having received despatches from Bogota, informing 
him that General Paez had refused to obey the orders 
of the executive government, of which General Sant- 
ander was president during the Liberator’s absence, 
determined to return immediately to Colombia, in 
order to arrange those unhappy differences. A fare- 
well entertainment was given on the 2d of September. 
Early on the morning of the 3d, Bolivar left Lima, 
not very numerously attended, for Callao, where he 
embarked, and sailed for Guayaquil. In a proclama- 
tion issued on his departure, Bolivar says, ‘* Peru- 
vians, your prosperous or evil fortunes shall be mine. 
Our fate shall be one and the same.” VPuestros bienes, 
y vuestros males serdn los mios. Una nuestra suerte. 

His excellency left General Santa Cruz president 
of the council of government, Don José Maria Pando 
minister of state for the interior, Don José Larrea y 
Loredo for finance, and Don Tomas Héres minister 
of war. General Lara remained in command of the 
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Colombian troops in Peru, amounting to about four 
thousand men. 

Bolivar arrived at Guayaquil on the 13th of Sep- 
tember. A fortnight previous to this, that depart- 
ment, headed by the prefect Mosquera, had gleclared 
for the Bolivian constitution, and for Bolivar as pre- 
sidente vitalicio. The department of Quito followed 
the example nine days afterwards. These measures 
received no public mark of disapprobation from Bo- 
livar; but they were declared by General Santander 
to be rebellious and contrary to the Colombian eon- 
stitution, which all had sworn to preserve inviolate 
until the year 1834. z 

Bolivar entered Bogota on the 14th of November, 
1826. From thence he set out for Caracas, and having 
adjusted the differences between General Paez and 
the executive government, his excellency endeavoured 
to introduce the Bolivian code into Colombia, * that 
it might,” to use the words of its advocates, “ extend 
from Potosi to the Orinoco.” ‘The grand confede- 
ration of Bolivia, Peru, and Colombia, under one 
supreme president, was spoken of as an event close 
at hand: but the Code Boliviano was as unpopular 
in Colombia as in Peru, and the attempt to intro- 
duce it has been unsuccessful. ‘he democratic party 
considered that the Presidente Vitalicio was in effect 
an elective monarch, with the additional power of 
nominating his successor; a principle diametrically 
opposite to that, which Bolivar professed to act upon 
throughout the struggle for independence. 

The idea of a grand American congress was this 
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year catried into effect at Panama. The plan of it 
was to strengthen the union between the recently 
formed states; to combine their forces against any 
attack; to prevent or decide upon any political dif- 
ferences which might arise amongst themselves; and 
to keep a svatchful eye upon the policy of Europe. 
This maguificent plan, as it was called, was advocated 
by Monteagudo; and Bolivar was to have been the 
protector of the confederation. He invited the dif- 
ferent governments to send representatives to Panama. 
Peru, Colombia, Bolivia, Mexico, and Guatemala, each 
sent two. Buenos Ayres and Chile did not send 
any. ote : 

Results of no common magnitude and influence 
were expected from this august assembly. The de- 
puties appeared to consider that they held in their 
hands the destinies of America; but their labours 
ended in a few preparatory proclamations of ‘‘learned 
length.” They seem to have entirely overlooked the 
obvious fact, that the interests, habits, and genius of 
the new states ate as various, and sometimes as di- 
rectly opposed, as those of rival nations in Europe. 
If. one or more of the new states coalesced against 
threatened danger, it would be in consequence of 
identity of interests. No treaty of general alliance 
that this abortive congress could have drawn up would 
have produced any other effect than, perhaps, an un- 
bounded admiration of a wondrously beautiful picce 
of writing. | 7 

The council of government at Lima decreed, on 
the 80th of November, that the oath of fidelity to the 
Bolivian constitution should be soleninly taken on 
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the 9th of December following; the anniversary of 
the battle of Ayacucho. This decree, though received 
with expressions of applause and satisfaction by the 
authorities, produced evident symptoms of disgust 
in the majority of the inhabitants. ‘The decree was 
nevertheless enforced by the influence of those in 
office, and the oath was taken with the usual formali- 
ties, by the council of government, and throughout 
the provinces. . | 

But the genuine expression of popular feeling could 


not long be smothered by the efforts of governors — 


who sunk in public opinion in proportion to their 
zeal in advocating the new-fangled vitalicto system. 
Swearing to the constitution in the province, was a 
counterpart, and a continuation of the farce got up 
in Lima, a little previous to the departure of Bolivar; 
upon which occasion the performers were rewarded 
in proportion to their importance and utility. For 
instance, the active cura of San Lazaro was promoted 
to the rank and revenue of a canon in the cathedral 
church. Dr. Don Carlos Pedemonte was clevated to 
the archiepiscopal chair, by the council of government, 


which, upon this occasion, assumed the power of the 


holy see. How the matrons were rewarded does not 
appear upon record. With the exception of the praise 
uttered by those immediately dependent upon the 
smiles of the Liberator, it may be confidently asserted 
that not one grain of sincerity was mingled with thé 
flatteries which saluted the ear of his excellency 
at that truly histrionic exhibition. Amongst other 
servilities, a person high in office knelt down ;and 
requested Bolivar to place his foot upon his neck, 
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that he might be enabled to boast that he had sup- 
ported the greatest man of the age. - ‘That a slavish 
mind could have chosen this mode of fawning is not 
surprising, .but that Bolivar should have heard the 
proposal with complacency is incredible. . Not so 
astonishing is the present conduct of the syphocant, 
for he is now.a bitter enemy to the Liberator.- This 
is the natural reaction of base and abject flattery. 
. The Bolivian code was scarcely less disliked by the 
Colombian troops in Peru than by the Peruvians. 
No sooner was Bolivar gone than the latter began to 
work upon this feeling, in order to get rid of the 
system and the Colombians altogether. A young 
Colombian, Colonel Bustamante, having brought over 
some subaltern officers, they assembled their serjeants, 
and represented to them that the constitution of 
Colombia was in part subverted by the precipitate 
acts of Quito and Guayaquil, and further endan- 
gered. by those acts having passed not only unpu- 
nished, but uncensured, excepting by the Vice-Presi- 
dent Santander, whom they said it was necessary to 
support. The serjeants were further informed that it 
was designed by Lara to employ the troops to destroy 
constitutional liberty. This mode of reasoning was 
strengthened by the hope held out that, in.case they 
would assist in removing the enemies to freedom, 
their arrears of pay would be immediately forth- 
-coming.’. A sufficient number having been gained 
over, Bustamante, on the night of ee 26th January, 
1827, repaired to the quarters of Generals Lara and 
Sands, whom he arrested in their beds, together with 
such other Colombian chiefs as they considered ini- 
VOL. HH. AA 
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mical to their plans. The Peruvian gavernment had 
received information of what was going on, and had 
apprized Lara of the circumstances nine days before 
the conspiracy was carried into execution. The ge- 
neral not only discredited the report, but was 
offended at the bare suspicion. Santa Cruz, the 
president, happened to be out of Lima. The other 
members of the council told Bustamante that upon 
him alone rested all responsibility. He took this 
upon himself very willingly; chartered a vessel (the 
Blucher); and immediately shipped pl the arrested 
officers for Guayaquil. 

The ministers Don José Maria Pando, Don José 
Larrea y Loredo, and Don Tomas Heres, resigned. 
The last, being exceedingly unpopular, escaped on 
board a French vessel, and sailed for the same port. 
A new ministry was formed. Dr. Vidaurre, Don 
José Morales, and Don Juan Salazar, succeeded the 
three gentlemen who had retired, and Santa Cruz 
continued at the head of. affairs. The ministerial 
newspaper spoke of Bolivar with respect, but - ap- 
plauded the resolution of the new administration to 
prevent foreign interference in Peruvian affairs. 

The government now felt desirous that the Co- 
lombian troops should quit Peru altogether. The 
principal difficulty in effecting this arose from want 
of money, as it was necessary to pay them all ar- 
rears before they could be embarked. - After in- 
finite exertions, two hundred thousand dollars were 
scraped together. Three-fourths were distributed 
amongst the troops, and the remairider employed to 
defray the expenses of conveying them by sea to 
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Guayaquil, to which place they all sailed with Colonel 
Bustamante, in March, 1827. It was supposed that 
Bustamante’s intention was to annex Guayaquil to 
Peru. The Colombians were unpopular there, and, 
as far as the inclinations of the people were concerned, 
they were decidedly in favour of this measure. But 
the real interests of Guayaquil are indicated by its 
geographical position. So long as Quito, and the ad- 
jacent provinces, containing altogether a population 
of eight hundred thousand souls, shall form part of 
the Colombian territory, Guayaquil would be their 
generalentrepdt. Belonging to Peru, it would dwindle 
down into the naval station of a country possessing 
only a few ships; and in this case rival ports would 
be established on the coast of Quito, or Chocé: and 
therefore so long as Quito forms a part of the Colom- 
bian union, Guayaquil ought to be a Colombian port. 
After the revolt of the 26th of January, the people 
throughout Peru declared, almost unanimously, that 
the Bolivian code had been forced upon them, and 
that the election of Bolivar as president for life, as 
well as the adoption of the code, was illegal, in- 
asmuch as the electoral colleges had not powers to 
decide upon questions of that nature; it being the 
province of a general congress alone, to determine 
upon the form of government by which the country 
should be ruled. | 
Orders were issued for the election of deputies 
for a new congress, which assembled at Lima on 
the 4th of June. General La Mar was elected pre- 
sident of the republic, and Don Manuel Salazar y 
AAR 
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Baquijano’ vice-president. ‘Thelatter acted as pre- 
sident until the arrival of La Mar from Guayaquil in 
August. : 
La Mar, a native of Ghavadnil was educated in 
Spain. In 1793, he served, with credit, as a lieu- 
tenant of the Sabaya regiment, in the campaign of 
Roussillon. In 1808, he (as Major La Mar) was 
one of the heroic defenders .of ‘Saragossa, where 
he was wounded. He afterwards commanded a gre: 
nadier column in the province of Valencia,’ where he 
acquired great credit with the army, and popularity 
with the inhabitants. When in hospital at Tudela, 
in consequence of severe wounds, he was included in 
the capitulation of General Blake’s army, and was 
conveyed to I'rance. He always refused to. giye hig 
parole, but it was not until 1813 that he eluded the 
vigilance of his. guard at Beaune, and escaped to 
Madrid. In 1814, he was advanced to the rank of 
brigadier, and in 1816 set out for Lima, with the ap- 
pointment of inspector-general of the army in Peru. 
After capitulating at Callao, he sent in his resignation 
to the viceroy. His subsequent services in the cause 
of his native country have been detailed. President 
La Mar is a man of cultivated mind, of mild, per- 
suasive, and refined manners; he is much beloved, 
and highly respected ; and has no personal and very 
few political enemies. Perhaps the only defect in 
his political character is the trait of occasioval in- 
decision. He is fifty years of age; and his person - 
and countenance are good. He has lately had the 
misfortune to lose a most amiable wife, a sister to 
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His Excellency Setior Don Vicente Rocafuerte*, the 
Mexican envoy at the court of London. 

- The presidency of La Mar has been chequered by 
events less favourable than might have been expected. 
Peru and Colombia have risen in arms against each 
other.- An encroaching spirit of ambition on the 
one side, and a forgetfulness of services rendered on 
the other, have produced. hostilities, in the prose- 
cution of which neither country can by possibility 
gain any thing, not even barren honour. 

- Gratitude is a burden which sits as uneasily upon 
nations as upon individuals, and scems to be still more 
readily thrown aside. During the course of the revo- 
lutions, every section of South America hasbeen aided, 
directly or indirectly, by one or more of its neigh- 
bours; but not one of them seems anxious to perpe- 
tuate the remembrance of such assistance. Chile, 
in celebrating her own efforts, dwells not upon the 
circumstance of the battle of Chacabuco having been 
gained by Argentine bayonets. Colombia carefully 
abstains from acknowledging the timely assistance 
she received from Peru in the signal triumph of 
Pinchincha; while Peru, in turn, affects to forget 
the still more extensive succours furnished by Co- 
lombia on the fields of Junin and Ayacucho. Thus 
it is with all nations. The Spaniards boast of having 
expelled the French from the Peninsula, without 

* This highly-respected gentleman has conducted the affairs of his government 
in deluats and Sama Wen enanau ncteety Mase A Ue ie ce 
intimately versed in the complicated details, but is (piset beyond the shadow of 
. doubt in the minds of those at all familiar with those scourges of Spanish 
America, _ This minister lives in the unostentatious style of a republican ; but his 


amfable manners, and well informed mind, render him an ornament of the best 
society in London and Paris, where he 1s well known and equally esteemed. 
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noticing the British army as partners in their glory. 
Russia ascribes to her own omnipotence the over- 
throw of Napoleon at Moscow; but is silent as to 
the British subsidies which enabled a million of men 
in arms to act against the veteran remnant of that 
host which had been defeated by the elements. The 
Prussian gazettes, after the battle of Waterloo, speak 
as little of the Duke of Wellington as of the Island 
of Santa Helena; while a reader of Belgian accounts 
would hardly suppose the English had participated 
in an event which hurled the great and mighty em- 
peror from his throne, and chained him to an Atlantic 
rock. 

There is, however, something to be adduced in 
palliation of the conduct of Peru. Until the hero 
who had liberated Venezuela, New Granada, and 
Quito, fell into the weakness of declining the addi- 
tional glory of quitting liberated Peru without carry- — 
ing away, as he had promised, “even a grain. of 
sand,” the Peruvians overwhelmed him with demon. 
strations of gratitude, poured out treasures at his — 
feet, and addressed him in language unsuitable to 
any being below the Deity ; but when it was evident 
that the Colombians were about to act the same part 
which the Saxons once acted in England, discordant 
feelings were excited, animosities arose, a thousand 
irritating insults were offered on both sides, which, 
in the end, produced violent and mutual hatred. 

Bolivar thought that he could govern the Peru- 
vians better than they could govern themselves, but 
_ they did not concur in this opinion; at any rate, 
they were determined to try the experiment, The 
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presence of a Colombian army restrained, for a while, 
the genuine expression - -of Peruvian feeling. The 
influence of its chief attracted around him men. pos- 
sessing talents above mediocrity, all equally forward 
in worshipping the rising sun, but who turned and 
stung their benefactor the moment he had passed 


the zenith of his power. Bolivar was completely de- _ 


ceived as to the true state of public feeling, by the 
misrepresentations of interested sycophants, possess- 
ing or aspiring to office, and, though ne aL at 
ambitious even of titles. , 

Bolivar was not personally popular, and the conti- 
nued presence of his troops gave rise to jealousies 
and suspicions which led to unmixed abhorrence; but 
., it was not until some time after Bolivar had left the 
country, that the eruption of the political volcano 
burst forth, and Colombian influence was terminated 
by the conspiracy of Bustamante. ‘The Bolivian 
constitution was disdainfully flung aside; Peru be- 
came free to choose her own president, and La 
Mar was elevated to that office. ‘The nomination of 
a person of his high character gave universal satis- 
faction, and it was hailed by all as a peculiarly auspi- 
cious event. La Mar’s obvious policy was to reduce 
the standing army; to keep up a small squadron in the 
most efficient state; to provide liberally for the re- 
tired veteran officers and soldiers; to reorganize the 
custom-house; and to fix public credit upon a firm 
foundation, by providing for the gradual liquidation of 
public debt, and by preventing the recurrence of per- 
nicious loans. An honest and economical expenditure 
would enable Peru to put forth, whenever called 
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for, her vast defensive capabilities, and to set an 
invading force at defiance. Unfortunately, La Mar; 
led away by his wishes to conciliate all parties, has 
lent too ready an ear to the noisy declamations of 
learned orators, who, though especially careful of 
their own ‘persons when an enemy is close at hand, 
are ‘the foremost to excite others to a show of hos- 
tility ‘when danger is far distant. He also pa- 
tronised many military officers whom it would have 
been more politic to have discharged on handsome 
retired allowances. Instead of reducing the standing 
army to below 2000 mén, La Mar unwisely aug- 
mented it to 12,000, a number which absorbs the 
revenue, and prevents its being applied to useful 
purposes. ‘This has opened the door to oppression 
and extortion of all kinds, The soldiery are ill ‘paid; 
the people murmur; and it is much to be feared that 
La Mar will be obliged to retire without conferring 


on the Peruvians those benefits which they had a - 


right to expect from his talents and his virtues. ’ 
With: regard to the menaces° of Colombia, the 
Peruvians might have remained perfectly at ease. 
Instead of being alarmed by the false expectation 
of an immediate invasion, they ought to have con- 
sidered that Bolivar had too much to-attend to in his 
own country, to be able to carry his threats into exe- 
cution. Harassed by internal division and continual 
conspiracies, the Liberator could not place himself 
‘at the head of an invading army, ‘on the Peruvian 
frontier, without exposing Colombia to revolt and 
anarchy; or even had ‘a large force invaded Peru 
from the side of Quito, the desert of Sechura, fifty 
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leagues in length, would alone have been -suffi- 
cient to diminish their numbers so much, as to be 
equivalent to the loss of a battle. The farther the 
hostile remmant. advanced, the more certain would 
be its destruction. A few hundred montoneros, pro- 
perly directed, would be sufficient to cut off all sup- 
plies; for the hatred of the Peruvians to the Co- 
lombians is as great, and perhaps more unanimous, 
than that which they once entertained for the Spa- 
niards. As Peru has avery decided naval superiority 
over Colombia in the Pacific, the sea would be alto- 
gether unavailable to the latter, while the former 
would possess every means of transporting her de- 
tachments wherever circumstances might require. 
Colombia labours under the additional disadvantage 
of placing in jeopardy the adhesion of Quito and 
Guayaquil. The manners, customs, and inclinations 
of the inhabitants of these provinces are more ana- 
logous to those of Peru; and though, perhaps, many 
may not feel warmly disposed towards a junction with, 
that country, yet they are nevertheless decidedly anti- 
Colombian. On the other hand, this war may, for 
atime, have the effect of giving additional stability 
to Bolivar’s power in Colombia; as, in consequence of 
the extreme violence of the Peruvian declarations, 
and the abuse which they have heaped upon the Co- 
lombians, the war has become very popular with the 
latter. Their attention is, therefore, withdrawn from 
their internal government, and their. energy is di- 
rected to the prosecution of the new contest;: but 
this does not in any way affect the question as to the © 
ultimate secession of Guayaquil and Quito. Whether 
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the Peruvians had declared war or not, it is in 
the nature of things to expect that these provinces 
will eventually separate from Colombia. The pro- 
vince of Pasto, which is to the north of Quito, is 
occupied by a race of, Indians, who, brave, warlike, 
and untameable as the Araucaunians, have always 
been inimical to the government of Bogota, to which 
they have been a constant source of disquietude; and 
would, in case of the defection of Quito, become a 
formidable barrier against the Colombians. The 
river Guanambu appears to be the natural boundary 
of Colombia on the south. 
Although the government of Bolivia has under- 
gone a violent change, the condition of the people 
in that republic has been certainly ameliorated. ‘The 
just views and indefatigable zeal of General Sucre 
have not been adequate to the preservation of the Bo- 
livian constitution, nor does it appear that the Upper 
Peruvians have substituted any less objectionable form 
of government. The code which the Liberator sent 
forth, as the idol of his political dreams, has hitherto 
found no congenial soil, and wherever planted it has 


withered before taking root. It isto be regretted, that hat 


Bolivar, who has acquired so much glory, and whose - 
mind is endowed with so much perseverance, decision, 
and intelligence, should be wanting in qualities calcu-- 
lated to produce unanimity amongst the several people 
liberated by his exertions and genius. It appears 
that. his talents are better fitted to shine in adversity 
than to give consistency to the advantages resulting 
from his successes. But he ought not to be deprived 
of the glory which fairly belongsto him. The South . 
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Americans should recollect the immense services he 
has rendered; whilst the rest of the world should 
consider, how natural and how common it is for 
human, vanity to be misled, after a man has raised 
himself to so tawering an elevation. J'ew have re- 
ceived so copious a share of adulation, and it would 
have been almost miraculous-had Bolivar been alto- 
ther proof against it.’ Those who are most prone to 
censure him would probably have grown dizzy long 
before they had attained to such an eminence. 

No sooner had the Bolivians began to experience 
the benefits of emancipation, than a strong party, 
hostile to Colombian influence, arose. Their pride 
was mortified by the presence of foreign troops, and 
they determined to disencumber themselves of 
what they began to consider their new masters. 
With this view, some of them addressed the consti- 
tuted authorities in Peru, inviting the latter to assist 
them in shaking off the Colombian yoke. Although 
Sucre had been chosen President of Bolivia by 
the -spontaneous voice of the people, legitimately 
expressed by congress, and although his pro- 
posal to retain two thousand Colombian troops for 
two years was also assented to by that same congress, 
still many circumstances arose which induced a desire, 
on the part of the Bolivians, to accelerate the depar- 
ture of their liberators. The violent expulsion of the 
Colombians was a measure which the Bolivians might 
have undertaken at their own risk, but in which the 
government of Lima had no more right to interfere, 
than Austria had with the internal concerns of Naples, 
France with those of Spain, or England with those 
of Poituval at the present moment. The unwise 
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measure of sending a force, under Gamarra, to assist 
the malcontents of Bolivia, reflects disgrace upon the 
government of Lima, and will doubtless produce 
some very embarrassing reactions. Even if this ex- 
pedition did accelerate the downfall of Sucre, it is 
certain that for a time it placed the cause it intended 
to support in jeopardy; for many of the Bolivians, 
upon hearing the advance of the Peruvian troops 
under Gamarra, began to fear that they were only 
about to change masters, and that the one they already 
had might possibly be better than a new one : besides 
which, the address to the government at Lima had 
emanated from a comparatively small party of the 
Bolivians, most of whom had some personal motives 
for their dislike to the Colombians, 

. Sucre made a gallant defence, and even after re- 
ceiving a dangerous wound in the arm, he persevered 
with redoubled energy. In contending for his rights, 
he ceded his ground by inches, until, abandoned and 
overpowered, he capitulated, and embarked for his 
own country. Thus fell the conqueror of Ayacucho; 
but his descent from power, though forming a cu- 
rious commentary on his title of Presidente Vitalicio, 
was marked by a dignity of conduct worthy of his 
elevated character. The following letter, which he 
wrote on quitting the shores of Peru, is creditable to 
the feelings and moderation of General Sucre : 


‘© On board the ship Porcupine, under sail off Callao, 
the 10th of September, 1828. _ 
‘* TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC, 


“ Most Excrirent Sir,—The negotiators of 
the Bolivian government offered, on my part, to the 
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general commanding the Peruvian army, that, on 
my voyage to Guayaquil, I should touch here for 
the purpose of tendering my good offices with re- 
spect to a settlement of the differences between the 
Peruvian and Colombian governments. Although 
events in that country have so much changed; 
that I might consider myself as exonerated from this 
promise, I have thought it expedient to fulfil the 
same, opposing fo personal rancour an act of gene- 
rosity ; and, fulfilling my word, I have declined the 
opportunities which I had at Cobija and Arica, ‘to 
proceed directly to Guayaquil. | 
- “ Being ignorant of the present state of affairs 
’ between Colombia and Peru, I cannot say whether 
this step of mine will be of any avail, or whether it 
will be well or ill thought of. Situated as Iam, I 
only wish to manifest my anxious and particular 
wishes for peace between the people of America, 
béing convineed that war ever entails public cala- 
mities, especially in our devastated country. 

' **T am destitute of any knowledge as to the ex- 
isting relations between Colombia and Peru, and Iam 
ignorant if the interests or honour of either of the 
two people render the war unavoidable. Without 
examining the rights and duties that may exist for 
bringing it to a head, as I have been accused of being 
one of the causes or agents of the rupture, I must, 
‘out of respect for my reputation, ‘individually ‘refute 
this calumny, and add to my present step the conduct 
which I have pursued towards Peru since the year 
1827, which sufficientl y gaa my anxiety that a 
should not be interrupted. _ 
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“If the Peruvian government accepts my offers 
for reconciliation with Colombia, I shall with pleasure 
receive any commission for preserving the tranquillity 
of that republic; and instructions to that effect may 
be sent on board to me, which I promise honourably 
to comply with. But if, on the contrary, my offer 
should prove unwelcome, as being too late, and be- 
cause the honour and interest of one of these nations 
require that war should immediately commence, I 
shall likewise have defeated this calumny; and excul- 
pated myself before all America from any responsi- 
bility of the evils which either of them may suffer; 
and show that my proceedings are not guided by 
personal resentment and revenge, which I wholly 
and heartily renounce whenever the public good is 
in question, and which, however just they may be, I 
always postpone to the happiness of the people to 
whom I have ever devoted my services. God grant 
that I may not be revenged by events, and the struggle 
of pretensions between the very persons that have 
offended me, in order that the people may not fall 
the victims. : 

‘« Having determined not to go on shore, and to 
receive on board your Excellency’s answer, I beg to 
have it speedily; for, although willing to make every 
sacrifice for the public welfare, my health requires 
my speedy arrival at Quito, to complete my cure. 
Therefore, if the Peruvian government should deem 
my pacific overtures useless or troublesome, it will 
condescend, by way of reciprocity of my good faith 
and sincerity, to grant me a small vessel, to carry me, 
at my own expense, to Guayaquil, and proceed on 
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her voyage this very day, if possible. - God preserve 
your Excellency. 
“ The Aide-de-Camp, , 
* Jose Ecciestastico ANDRADE. 
« For His Excellency the Marshal of Ayacucho.” 


The future vicissitudes of the Bolivian and other 
South American governments are questions of minor 
importance, provided the people become progressively 
more wealthy, more enlightened, more free, and con- 
sequently more happy. 

. In taking leave of Peru, it is satisfactory to observe, 
that, since the termination of the war of independ- 
‘ ence, the march of improvement has been uninter- 
rupted, and proceeds with accelerated pace. The 
greater part of those who obsequiously fawned to 
power, and changed their principles whenever apo- 
stacy led to the possession of rank and riches, or the 
hope of either, now court retirement from the 
public gaze. Their treacheries and intrigues aré 
beginning to be well known. ‘The future historian 
‘may perhaps consign a few contemptible names to in- 
famy. Jor the present, the remorse arising from 
their own feelings is a suflicient punishment. ‘The 
cultivation of the mind is assiduously attended to. 
Besides several youths now in England for educa- 
tion, at the expense of the Peruvian government, many 
of the principal families of Lima, Cuzco, Arequipa, 
&c., send their sons to England, France, or North 
America. Schools are formed for the instruction of 
children of the humbler classes. One upon the Lan- 
casterian system was established in Lima by Mr. 
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Thompson, and is now conducted by Don José Mo- 
rales, a young Peruvian, regularly instructed in 


London with that view. It is patronised- by the 


government, and the ministers occasionally attend 
the examinations. At the beginning of 1828, above 
three hundred scholars had been placed by their 
parents on this establishment. Books are eagerly 
sought after; and it is fortunate that the correct 
‘ judgment and enterprising spirit of. Mr. Ackermann. 
have induced him to cause to be translated, for the 
Spanish American market, practical works, which are 
likely to be generally useful. Agricultural property 


increases in yalue, and notwithstanding the quarrel . 


with Colombia, the general prospect affords just 
grounds to hope, that the blood which has drenched 
the soil of South America has not been shed -in 
vain, ma 

The affairs of Chile, which occupied a prominent 
share of our carlier pages, now demand a retrospective 
glance. 

Towards the end of the year 1818, the Supreme 
Director, General‘O’ Higgins, named the members of 
a committee to draw up a provisional constitution, 


,which was done, and sworn to, within a few days of its , 


promulgation. But as this provisional constitution 
was merely a string of ill-assorted regulations, it fell 
very far short of satisfying the just expectations of 
the people. A senate, composed of five individuals, 
was named by the Director. Its powers were so 
undefined, and its influence’ so equivocal, that it 


tended rather to strengthen and support the di-— 


rectorial powers, than to act as a counterbalance to 
them. 
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‘In 1822, O'Higgins convoked a preparatory con- 
vention, to determine the basis of a constituent 
congress. The members of the convention were 
elected by the municipalities ; but under such direct 
and discreditable interference on the part of the 
‘government, as to‘excite general detestation. This 
was increased by the convention arrogating to itself 
the attributes. of a general constituent congress, and 
by the minister of finance, Don José Antonio Ro- 
drigues Aldea, endeavouring to intimidate those who 
opposed this. unconstitutional assumption of power. 

The Chilenos, enraged at perceiving a really ab- 
solute government supported in its arbitrary mea- 
sures by what ought to have been a constitutional 
check, had recourse to the only means left to 
them. <A general rising of the people of the pro- 
vinces was followed by a rising of the inhabitants 
of the capital, in January, 1823. ‘The minister, 
Rodrigues, who had continued attached to the roy- 
alist cause until a late period, hated for his tyran- 
nical proceedings, and shameful peculation in office, 
was driven from power. Unfortunately, this man 
was a favourite with General O’Higgins, who was, 
in consequence, compelled to give way to public 
opinion, by resigning the supreme directorship, and 
by retiring to Peru. With the exception of a tour 
made in accompanying the head-quarters of Bo- 
livar in 1824, O’Higgins has employed himself in 
the cultivation of a very fine estate, presented to 
him by the Peruvian government in the time of the 
protectorate. ‘Thus ended the public carcer of one 
of the most-illustrious men of the Spanish American 
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revolution. His valour, integrity, patriotism, disin- 
terestedness, and his capacity, are alike deserving of 
the highest applause ; and his errors in judgment are 
forgotten in the recollections of the goodness of his 
heart. ! | 

On the resignation of O’Higgins, a congress was 
convened, and General Freyre was elected director 
of the republic. He has not the reputation of being 
aprofound statesman ; but he is a brave soldier, and 
one of the first acts of his directorship was to attack 
the island of Chiloe. An expedition, consisting of 
three or four thousand men, sailed from Talcahuano. 
The place of disembarkation was not chosen with 
judgment. There was a want of boldness in the 
plan, and for that reason it failed. 

A second expedition of nearly four thousand men, 
under the same general, rendezvoused at Valdivia, 
and sailed on the 2d January, 1826, convoyed by the © 
undermentioned ships of war > 


Admiral Blanco. 


O’ Higgins, z i Captain Foster. 


Lautaro, - - - = in De. 
Independencia, - - —  Cobbett*. 
Galvarino, - <a. as — Winter. ; 
Chacabuco, = - eines —  Postigo. 
Aquiles, - - - - —  Worster. 


A landing was effected on the 8th, at the little inlet 
of the bay of Huechucucay, and Fort Corona was 


* This officer, who served with enthusiasm and distinction in the cause of in- 
dependence, was unfortunately lost, with all his crew, in the frigate O’ Higgins, 
which he then commanded, and which is supposed to have foundered off Cape 
Horn, on her way from Valparaiso to the river Plata, in 1826, 
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immediately taken. On the 10th the disembarkation 
of the troops was completed. “A battalion was left to 
mask Fort Aguy, whilst a force under Colonel Aldu- 
nate passed on, and took the battery of Balcacura. 
On the 11th Admiral Blanco shifted his flag, and, 
leaving the O’ Higgins outside, stood into the bay with 
the rest of the squadron, which anchored off Balca- 
cura. In capturing a gun-boat, Lieutenant Oxley, 
of the Galvarino, was killed. 

The governor, Quintanilla, with upwards of three 
thousand royalists, took up a strong position on a 
hill (on the south-east side of the bay), flanked on 
the left by an impenetrable wood, and on the right 
by the shore, and supported by three gun-boats in 
shallow water. These were taken by the boats of 
the squadron under Captain Bell, and turned against 
the royalists. Their position was thus enfiladed, and 
they retired. Freyre then advanced: some skir- 
mishing took place; Quintanilla capitulated; and 
the territory of Chile was no longer sullied by the 
‘Spanish flag. 

. Colonel Aldunate, Majors Maruri*, Asagra*, and 

Tupper (a native of Jersey), and Captain Bell, of the 
navy, greatly distinguished themselves. 

Some time after this important capture, Freyre re- 
signed the office of supreme director. Admiral Blanco 
succeeded him, but soon retired from that post, which 
is now occupied by General Pinto, a man of liberal sen- 
timents, and of cultivated mind. ‘The government is 
neither strong, nor possessed of a superabundant reve- 


* These officers were conspicuous for their gallantry and excellent conduct at 
Mirabe, and other affairs in the Puertos Intermedios. 
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nue. Acts of tyranny and local oppression have, how- 
ever, disappeared ; and Chile may be said to enjoy a 
degree of liberty until now unknown in that part of 
the world. With regard to the country at large, the 
improvement is more striking and decisive. Landed 


property has more than doubled in value. Santiago, 


Valparaiso, and some of the larger provincial towns, 
have made great advances in refinement, but it is to 
be hoped that the introduction of the boasted civi- 
lization of Europe will not drive away hospitality 
and kind-heartedness, virtues which the Chilenos do 
eminently possess, along with the vices bequeathed 
by their Spanish oppressors. Chile is the Italy of 
South America, and wants nothing but a perma- 
nently good government, and rational freedom, to 
make it one of the most desirable countries in the 
world. Bow: 

A question naturally arises as to what are to be 
the future relations of Spanish America with the 
Peninsula, Lab : 

A proof of the forgiving spirit of the South Ame- 
ricans may be perceived in the liberty which Spaniards 
are already permitted to enjoy in Chile, Peru, and 
Buenos Ayres, although those republics ‘are still at 
war with Spain. At Lima, Arequipa, Potosi, Buenos 
Ayres, Santiago, and other places, Spaniards form no 
inconsiderable portion of the influential part of so- 
ciety. Spanish property, with Spanish supercargoes, 
is freely admitted in neutral ships from neutral ports. 


Spaniards are occasionally employed in civil offices of- 


great trust, and frequently in military commands. In 
Bolivia, the secretary of state, Don TFacundo In- 
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fantes, is a Spaniard, who left the Peninsula for the 
purpose of joining the Viceroy La Serna, but he did 
not arrive in Peru until after the battle of Ayacucho. 
The liberality of South Americans. forms a noble 
contrast to the treatment they received from the, 
Cortes in its ultra liberal days. The Cortes, it is true, 
passed some decrees which were as wise, mild, benefi- 
cent, and protective, as the best laws of the Council of 
the Indies. But, in both cases, they were merely laws 
on paper, for the observance of them was not even at- 
tempted to be enforced. Not only was the consti- 
tutional government blind to the best interests of 
Spain, in refusing justice to America, but, swayed by 
ancient, prejudices, they took active steps to prevent 
the recognition of its independence by other nations, 
On the 29th of:November, 1821, Bardaxi, minister 
of state for foreign affairs, addressed a remonstrance 
to the Portuguese chargé d’affaires at Madrid, upon 
the subject of the court of Rio de Janeiro having 
recognized the independence of Buenos Ayres. 
On the 10th of May, 1822, a circular note was 
addréssed to the ministers of the Allied Powers, by 
the secretary, Don Martinez de la Rosa, not only to 
dissuade them from acknowledging the new states, ° 
but also pointing out the danger to legitimate power 
of such an example. x 
These documents, which are in rie possession of a 
gentleman now in London, unequivocally show the 
-extreme folly of the constitutionalists with regard to 
America. : 
- This insane policy rand be incredible, if it were 
not well known that the very country which mav 
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justly boast of, perhaps, the finest peasantry in the 


world, does, at the same time, produce an unfortu- 


nate abundance of infatuated and short-sighted de- 
claimers. The South Americans have more: fre- 
quently erred from mistaken mildness, than from 
undue severity, towards the inhabitants of what 
is, with mawkish affectation, called THe mMoTHER 
country, but which might have been more properly 
designated the VAMPIRE STEP-MOTHER, sucking the 
blood of her colonial offspring. Ifthe Spaniards, re- 
siding amongst the patriots during the struggle for 
independence, have sometimes met with harsh treat- 
ment, they have generally drawn it upon themselves 
by their restless spirit of mtrigue to bring about a 
counter-revolution. Excepting when they have 
taken part with contending factions, or that the 
country was in danger by the immediate proximity 
of Spanish troops, the Spanish residents have seldom 
been exposed even to rigid surveillance. We know, 
indeed, of one instance of eight or nine hundred Spa- 
niards being sent from Lima, under an escort, at: an 
hour’s notice, and of their being shipped off from 
Callao in a very hurried and brutal manner. This 
occurred in consequence of the royalists having ob- 
tained an important advantage at Ica. They were 
supposed to be in full advance upon the capital. It 
was notorious that many of the Spanish residents 
were in correspondence with the royalists, and at that 
time strongly urged them to advance to Lima. Not- 


withstanding the apparent necessity of expelling all - 


Spaniards from the capital, the authors of this frightful 
exception to the general leniency of the South Ame- 
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ricans did not pass uncensured or unpunished. The 
barbarous manner in which this precautionary mea- 
sure was effected was loudly condemned at the time 
by every good patriot in the army, and by the mass 
of the inhabitants. Monteagudo, the adviser of the 
act, was soon afterwards declared an outlaw, and 
escaped being torn to pieces by the populace by get- 
ting on board ‘a ship at Callao. On his return to 
Lima, from Quito, three or four years afterwards, he 
fell under the stiletto of an assassin. His colleague, 
the political apostate Torre Tagle, who was then 
supreme delegate, perished miserably, in 1825, in 
Callao. 

The bugbear of the invasion of Mexico from the 
Havannah has kept alive hostile feelings, and led to 
rigorous measures, on the part of the Mexicans, 
Some of the Spanish constitutionalists still adhere 
to the extravagant idea, that the re-conquest of that 
, country is not only practicable, but that it would be 
attended with little difficulty. Let those soi-disant 
liberales read the valuable work of Mr. Ward, late 
British envoy at Mexico; and ifthey remain still un- 
convinced of the hopelessness of again subjugating 
that country, then are they incorrigible and in- 
‘curable. 

When the North Americans uttered their first 
cry of independence, how many of the greatest and 
noblest characters, both within and without the 
walls of the British Parliament—how many writers, 
of the highest rank and noblest genius, advocated 
their cause, and stimulated their glorious exertions! 
But, in Spain, what pen ever wrote—what voice ever 
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pronounced the words, “Let America be independ- 
ent?” Ilowery speeches, and conciliatory laws, were 
occasionally made by the Cortes to gild, not to break, 
the chains by which America was enthralled: but 
these laws were unobserved, and the Americans were 
- still treated in a manner that would have disgraced 
the Divan of Constantinople. 

In June, 1821, Messrs..Ravenga and Echeverria 
arrived at Madrid, as commissioners from Colombia, 
on the express and special invitation of the then 
existing constitutional government, for the purpose 
of discussing and adjusting the differences between 
Spain and Colombia. Mr. Zea, the Colombian envoy 
to England, went to Madrid to meet the commis- 
sioners, to assist in their deliberations. Upon the 
arrival of these gentlemen, they had an interview, of 
mere introduction with Mr. Bardaxi. The commis- 
sioners remained in the Spanish capital ninety days ; 
and although they wrote repeatedly to Bardaxi, they 
never were able to obtain a second interview with this 
liberal minister of the “iberal Spanish government. 
At the end of this period they were much surprised to 
receive an order to leave the capital within twenty-four 
hours. Ravenga and Echeverria quitted Madrid on 
the same day. Mr. Zea, who had been prefect of 
Malaga in the reign of King Joseph, and whose 
scientific and high literary reputation gave him con- 


siderable influence, was permitted to remain four or 


fiye days longer. 


Yet, in despite of the egotistical /beralism of 


Spain, South America magnanimously consigns her 
wrongs to oblivion, and, guided by an enlightened 
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policy, admits those very men who were so obstinate 
in notacknowledging her independence. To Spaniards 
of peaceful habits, in quest of an asylum, and. willing 
to conform to the laws, South America wisely opens 
her hospitable arms: but, against hostile Spain, the 
States of America are as firmly closed as the gates of 
Heaven against the fallen angels. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Miguel Fernandez—Journey from Potosi—Jujuy.—Salta.— 
The ladies of Salta.—Doctor Redhead.—General Arenales.— 
The province of Salta.—General Miller presented with a grant 
of land.—Tucuman.—Unceremonious change of governors.— 
Santiago del Estero.—Cordova.—Marshal Beresford.— General 
Paroissien.— Arrival at Buenos Ayres. 


As individual instances tend to illustrate the cha- 
racter of a people, the following particulars are given 
relative to a young Peruvian, whom General Miller 
left sick at Potosi. 

When Miller landed at Supe in 1824, on his return 
from Chile, he was accosted by a very fine lad, who, 
with tears of joy, recalled himself to the recollection 
of the general. ‘‘ I am,” said he, ‘‘ the drummer, 
Miguel Fernandez, who passed over to you on the 
mountain of ‘Puruchuco, in 1821, when you were 
pursuing the royalists. I afterwards served as drum- 
mer in your battalion. I became a prisdner at the 
battle of Moquegua, and was compelled to serve 


again with the king’s troops; but, with twenty-eight © 


of the dispersed men of General Alvarado’s army, I 


once more ran away, and we formed ourselves into a‘ 


montonero party in the valley of Tambo. Our inten- 
tion was to force our way to Ocofia, but we found 
that you had moved nearer to Lima; and we were 
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hard pressed by parties sent in pursuit of us from 
Arequipa. We were frequently obliged to disperse, 
but we as constantly managed to reunite. As we 
never plundered, the inhabitants favoured us in our 
difficulties, and supplied our wants until we were 
once more in a condition to face the godos. We 
had many skirmishes, but we generally came well 
off. Sometimes we carried off their cavalry horses 
when left in pasture at night, and molested them 
in every other way we could imagine. At length 
a formidable party was sent to scour the valley, and 
we could remain there no longer. We fled to Ilo; 
took possession of a decked boat lying in the port, 
and, without even a compass, coasted it before the 
wind, until we had the good fortune to arrive 
here a week ago. I am now a serjeant of mon- 
toneros; but I will tear the three stripes from my 
arm if you will allow me to become your servant, 
or follow you as an orderly.” The lad begged so 
hard that his request was complied with, and he re- 
mained in the service of Miller until the period 
arrived for his quitting Potosi to return to England. 
In the campaign of 1824, Miguel never lost sight of 
his master. He distinguished himself by a coolness 
beyond his years, particularly at Chuquibamba, and 
other places within the royalist line, when the patriot 
reconnoitring party was cut off, and retreat became 
apparently hopeless. He kept close to his master at 
the battles of Junin and Ayacucho. Miller offered 
to make him a cadet, but he was so much attached 
to him, that he preferred remaining as his servant. 
He was the youngest son of a captain in the Spanish 
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service, who left a widow with a very numerous 
family. He was vivacious, intelligent, and immove- 
ably good-humoured. His manners were respectful, 
and, notwithstanding his menial situation, they were 
gentlemanly. Born in Lima, he had what is termed 
the lip of a Limenian ; that is, he was one who could 


sit and recount lively and amusing anecdotes from . 


morning till night. ‘The only inconvenience in his 
character as a servant was his being almost always 
deeply in love, however frequently he amigt opts 
his quarters. 


“Miller having left Potosi on the 28th ae Vendtians 


aitet a fatiguing ride of one hundred and thirty-three 
leagues, he reached Jujuy * on the 5th of December; 
where he halted two nights. On the morning after 
his arrival, he rode round the environs of the town, 
accompanied by the governor and some of the inha: 
bitants, who pointed ‘out the house which General 
La Serna once occupied, arid which he caused to be 
surrounded by breast-works. The vestiges of other 
defensive mounds were also visible in other parts of 
the town, and confirm what has been said in a previous 
chapter, of the extreme difficulty of maintaining even 
‘a very strong regular force in the midst of hostile 
gauchos. Narrow paths, clumps of trees, and other 
situations, were also pointed out as having once been 
used by them as places of ambuscade, whence they 
unexpectedly darted upon the royalists, and Geanends: 
‘caused them severe losses. 

The country round J iy is very fing, and ong a 


2 maine is four hundred and thirty-three leagues from Buenos rev and 
“five hundred and forty-one from Lima, 
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striking contrast to the cheerless, rugged, and barren | 
aspect which prevails. from Potosi to the quebrada of 
Humaguaca, where nature assumes a verdant. aspect, 
and which continues to improve at every step till you 
arrive at Jujuy, which is about twenty leagues from 
Humaguaca. ~The valley of Jujuy is like a magni- 
ficent avenue leading to the Pampas. A contrast 
equally striking is observable in the appearance of 
the inhabitants.. The timid Indian of Upper Peru, 
cradled in abject slavery, is uncomplainingly sub- 
missive, and seems hardly to belong to the family of 
mankind. ‘The open-countenanced gaucho, on the 
contrary, has freedom stamped upon his brow, and an 
air of cheerfulness and independence pervades all his 
actions. ‘The governor very kindly intended giving 
Miller a ball, for the purpose of introducing him to 
his fair townswomen, who, though somewhat reserved 
in their manners, are generally reputed as very hand- 
some; but this hospitable attention was partly pre- 
vented by heavy rains, which hindered the ladies from 
leaving their houses. ‘There was but one close carriage 
in all Jujuy, and that, most unluckily for Miller, hap- 
pened to be out of repair. Four or five ladies of the 
neighbourhood, however, came on horseback. They 
danced the minuet and fandango with much grace 
and spirit. | ; 
On the following morning, Miller recommenced 
his journey. He was aware that the Saltefio’ mer- 
’ chants resident in Potosi had written to their friends 
in Salta, requesting them to give him the best recep- 
_ tion; and having heard on the road that the public 
_ authorities had made preparations to meet him out- 
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side of the town, he took care to arrive there a 
day before he was expected. He therefore entered 
tncognito, on the evening of the 7th of December. 
Instead of occupying a house that was getting ready 
for him, he took up his residence with Seftor Don 
Facundo Zuviria, to whom he had been parti- 
cularly recommended by his good friend Seiior de 
Uriburu. 

A grand dinner was given on the 11th. Eighty 
ladies and gentlemen sat down around tables arranged 
under an awning, in the open court-yard of Sefior 
Zuviria’s house. On the following day the governor 
gave a dinner; and subsequently two cH balls 
were got up. 

The Saltetia women are graceful in their persons; 
possess a natural elegance of manner, and combine 
an attractive airiness with the fascinating softness, so 
general to the ladies of South America. They walk 
and dance with all the bewitching elasticity and 
captivating grace of a Vestris; and, like her, many. 
of them are endowed with an exquisite taste for 
music. ‘The Saltefias are celebrated for making good 
wives. Whenever the royalist forces were in pos- 
session of the town, though it were but for a short 
time, numbers of the officers were sure to become 
Benedicts. The higher classes of society are noble- 
minded, sociable, and well informed. The only 
English resident there was Doctor Redhead, an emi- 
nent physician. This gentleman happened to arrive © 
at Salta, in his way to Potosi, about eighteen years 
before, and was so delighted with the place that he 
has continued to live there ever since. He is highly 
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respected for his amiable manners, and great profes- 
sional talents. Dr. Redhead does not profess to exer- 
cise his art, but gives advice in difficult cases, for 
which he seldom receives any other fee than general 
admission to the tables of his friends, and a hearty 
welcome to the produce of their farms. 

Whether it be the romantic novelty of many places 
in South America, the salubrity of the climate, the 
free, unrestrained intercourse of the more polished 
classes, or whether there be some undefinable charm 
in that state of society which has not passed beyond 
a certain point of civilization, certain it is that few 
foreigners have resided for any length of time in 
Chile, Peru, or in the principal towns of the Pampas, 
without feeling an ardent desire to revisit them. 
In this number might be named several European 
naval officers who have served in the Pacific, and who 
have expressed these sentiments, although they move 
in the very highest circles of England and France. 
Countries which have not reached the utmost pitch 
of refinement have their peculiar attractions, as well 
as the most highly polished nations: but, to the 
casual resident, the former offers many advantages 
unattainable in Europe. The virtue of hospitality, 
exiled by luxury and refinement, exhibits itself in 
the New World under such noble and endearing 
forms as would almost tempt the philosopher, as well 
as the weary traveller, to dread the approach of the 
factitious civilization. that would banish it. 

In the Pampas, where a scarcity of food is unknown 
to the poorest, that calculating avarice which, in its 
fears for to-morrow, would look with apathy on the 
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wants of the stranger, can have but a limited sway. 
Kind offices are, therefore, more freely and disiri- 
terestedly conferred than in less abundant regions. 
In addition to this, the dearth of society in a thinly- 
sprinkled population renders the presence of a tra- 
veller on their isolated haciendas a source of gratifi- _ 
cation. If his appearance afford no ground for mis- 
trust, and if his manners are not disagreeable, his 
being a stranger is a sufficient passport to a kind and 
hearty welcome. Whether he be rich or poor is not 
a subject of inquiry, and makes no difference in the 
reception. 

The South Americans are gay, and fond of dancing, 
music, and singing. There are few, whether wealthy 
or otherwise, who are not proficients in one or other 
of these accomplishments. In the warmer latitudes, 
people carry on not only their usual occupations, but 
their amusements, chiefly in the open air; and as 
singing constitutes one of the principal sources of the 
latter, the continued exercise of the voice harmonizes 
and strengthens it. Perhaps no opera, in Europe, 
could afford, to a natural and unsophisticated ear, so 
rich a treat as that which may be enjoyed in Cuzco, 
Arequipa, and other cities, where the ancient Peru- 
vian airs are sung in the rich and melodious tones of 
the natives. 

The South Americans possess great intellectual 
quickness, and a retentive memory. The following 
may be cited as an extraordinary instance of the latter 
faculty. An old man, a native of La Paz, in Upper 
Peru, and of unmixed Indian blood, who kept an inn. 
at Curicavi, between Valparaiso and Santiago, could 
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repeat nearly the whole of Robértson’s History of © 
Charles the Fifth, and was better acquainted with the 
history of England than most Englishmen. He spoke 
of Queen Boadicea, and was as familiar with the hi- 
story of the civil wars between the houses of York: 
and Lancaster as if they had occurred in his own, 
countryand in his own times. He had been brought up 
by the jesuits. He had made two voyages to Canton, 
and was known by the name of ‘the Emperor of 
China,” in consequence of frequently amusing his 
guests with long stories about the celestial empire. 

The Peruvians have great natural talents for paint- 
ing and sculpture. They generally produce striking” 
likenesses, but, being uninstructed in the principles’ 
ofthese arts, their pictures have no other merit. There. 
is, however, a female figure, done in 1711 by a na- 
tive of Quito, which is considered as one of the finest 
paintings in a very good collection belonging to Myn- 
heer Vandermarlin, of Brussels. ‘This interesting 
picture has unfortunately been defaced, by order of a 
former proprietor, whose fastidious taste was shocked 
by the voluptuous truth and nature of the bosom of 
the Venus, and an ordinary artist was employed to 
daub a covering over it. 

An Indian in Arequipa carved some figures of the 
incas, in wood, which were sent to the Emperor 
Alexander of Russia. His imperial majesty was so 
much pleased with them, that he sent the Order of 
St. Anne and a snuff-box, with his portrait set in 
diamonds, to the gentleman who employed the In- 
dian artist. | 

Salta is one of the federal provinces of Ch. iepapls 
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of the Rio de la Plata. General Arenales, a native 
of Spain, was at this time the governor. He is one 
of the most distinguished supporters of the cause of 
independence, in which he has received several severe 
wounds, and is well known for the stern incorrupti- 
bility of his character. He sailed with the liberating 
expedition from Valparaiso, and was one of Miller’s 
early friends. Although Arenales is seventy years 
of age, he is remarkably active. He has a long scar, 
from a sabre wound, in his cheek, which adds interest 
to his veteran appearance. The tout ensemble of his 
person has a striking resemblance to that of Farren, 
m the character of Oxenstiern, in the play of the 
“‘ Youthful Queen,” excepting that Arenales bends a 
little under the weight of years. 

The province of Salta lies between 21° and a7° of 
south latitude. Its western part belongs to the great 
range of the cordilleras, and is rich in metals. In one 
of the intervals between the low collateral branches 
of the Andes is situated the capital. ‘The country to 
the eastward becomes flat, and continues so to the 
very banks of the Bermejo and Paran&. ‘These 
plains, called the Llanos de Manso and Ll Gran 
Chaco, are peopled entirely by uncivilized Indians ; 
for at no great distance from Oran, and farther south 
from the river Salado, the Spanish or creole popu- 
lation gradually dwindles into nothing. ‘The climate 
varies, from frost to the heat of the tropics, in the dif- 
ferent parts of the province, in proportion as they are 
more or less elevated. These differences are sensibly 
felt, even at short distances: for example, in the sum- 
mer months, when Fahrenheit’s thermometer is at 
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cighty degrees in the town of Salta, the air is agree- 
ably cool at the hacienda of San Lorenzo, distant 
only two or three leagues; after sunset the air is so 
chilly, that a cloak, which could not be endured in 
the town, is almost necessary at the hacienda. The 
country is in general healthy: the only endemical 
disease is the ague; but this is prevalent only in 
some of the lower districts, and yields to common 
remedies. 

The population is not exactly known; the pro- 
portion of one inhabitant to two square leagues may 
be an approximate calculation. The town of Salta 
contains about five thousand, Jujuy about two thou- 
sand, inhabitants. Ten or twelve small villages may 
average about a hundred and fifty each; a great pro- 
portion is distributed in the hactendas. 

The staple produce of the province is cattle. Pre- 
vious to the revolution, from sixty to eighty thousand 
mules, belonging chicfly to Cordova and Santa Fé, 
were annually offered for sale at the fair of Salta. 
The government at that time received a duty of one 
dollar upon each mule sent to Peru. This was called 
sisa, but only produced 50,000 dollars a year to the 
reyenue, a great number of mules being smuggled 
out of the country. ‘The owners of the estates, on 
which the mules wintered, received a dollar a head 
for the winter’s run. From sixteen to eighteen 
thousand head of oxen were likewise exported to 
Peru every year: the sisa upon them was three quar- 
ters of a dollar each. Soap, tallow, and dried beef 
were also articles of export. The returns were usually 


made in dollars, and money was then abundant ; 
“ce @ 
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but the country has been much impoverished by the 


interruption, during the revolution, of so lucrative 
a trade. 


With such advantages, every other branch of in- 


dustry was neglected, ‘The province contains gold, 
silver, copper, and Jead mines ; but none of these are 
attended to, with the exception of the gold mines of 
the Rinconada, which are but superficially worked. ° 
Perhaps the principal reason for this isthe dis- 
inclination of the gauchos to any thing like hard 
manual labour; but when this district shall become 
thickly peopled, its mineral riches will be no longer 
neglected. Cotton, tobacco, wheat, barley, Indian 
corn, honey, and wax, are produced; cochineal is 
found in some places, and the indigo plant is indige- 
nous; yet of these articles, wheat, maize, cotton, and. 
tobacco alone are made particular objects of cultiva- 
tion. Although the vine is not uncommon, wincs 
and brandies are brought from San Juan and Rioja; 
sugar has of late years been made upon two or three 
estates, and rice has been cultivated at Campo Santo. 
With excellent timber of its own, Salta still depends 
upon Tucuman for boards and household furniture. 
Salta is situated a few leagues to the left of the di.’ 
rect road from Buenos Ayres to Lima, by the way of. 
- Potosi. A considerable quantity of hides and tallow 
js sent £0 Buenos Ayres, on cars drawn by bullocks, 
which bring European merchandise in return to 


Salta, whence it is’ conveyed, by mules, to Potosi, 


&c. It is probable that a great part of this overland 
transport of four hundred leagues will be super- 
seded by water carriage on the river Bermejo, which 
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begins to be navigable about sixty leagues from Jujuy 
and seventy cast of Salta. ‘The Bermejo falls into 
the river Paraguay below Asumpcion. 

Miller remained at Salta eight days. Previous to 
his departure, the governor, authorized by the pro- 
vincial junta, presented him with a grant of land on 

the right bank of the Bermejo, six leagues in length 
~ and four in width, which is equal to about one hundred 
and fifty thousand English acres. ‘The title-deeds 
of this donation were presented in the most flatter- 
ing manner, and in testimony, as General Arenales 
was pleased to say in his official letter, of the admira- 
tion and gratitude of the Salteiios for Miller’s ser- 
vices in the cause of South American independence. 

‘ After empowering his friend Don Facundo Zuviria 
to take formal and legal. possession, and to purchase 
cattle to turn loose upon the estate, Miller left an 
order for a sum of money to purchase a small piece of 
ground, in the town of Salta, to build a house upon. 
He left that place on the 16th of December, impressed 
with the liveliest sense of gratitude towards its worthy 
inhabitants. He had purchased a two-wheeled car- 
riage, built at Buenos Ayres. “ Vehicles of this de- 
scription are generally drawn by three horses,.each 
ridden by a postillion. ‘Two of these postillions went 
on all the way to Buenos Ayres, and the third was" 
relieved at every stage, to take back the horses. He 
reached Tucuman on the 19th,.where he was most 
hospitably received by the governor, Colonel La Ma- 
drid, an officer who had displayed great bravery in 
the course of the revolution. He had been but a 
Shoit time in office, having a few days proviously 
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deposed his predecessor, Colonel Lopez. La Madrid 
had been commissioned bythe Argentine government 
to make a tour, in order to hasten, by his activity and 
influence, the march of the provincial contingents 
intended to augment the army of Uruguay, at that 
time in observation on the Brazils. He thought this 
a favourable opportunity to avenge the death of an 
uncle who some years before had been governor of 
Tucuman, and, who was deposed, and with other in- 
dividuals, executed, by order of Lopez, who then as- 
sumed the governorship of the province. La Madrid 
collected a party of gauchos, and an action was fought 
within a league of the city, in which Lopez was de- 
feated, and took shelter in Salta. This irregularity 
was overlooked, on account of the support which La 
Madrid afforded to the general government. He 
has since then been deposed by arival party, and was 
severely wounded in a hard contested gaucho battle. 
Had he been taken prisoner, he would have suffered 
the fate of his uncle ; but he escaped, and, like his 
predecessor Lopez, took refuge in Salta. 

Tucuman, capital of the province of the same 
name, is a straggling city, situated in 27° south lati- 
tude. ‘The houses in general are of an inferior de- 
scription. It occupies a distinguished place in the 


history of the country. It was here that Belgrano’ 


defeated Don Pio Tristan; and it was here that the 
first Argentine congress assembled, and issued its 
declaration of independence, and its celebrated ma- 
nifesto in 1816. The province is fertile, producing 
rice of a superior quality, Indian corn, tobacco, 
oranges, water melons, melons, and camotes of an 
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extraordinary size. The dairies of the province are 
also famed for the goodness of their cheese, which is 
considered cqual to Parmesan. ‘The country is well 
wooded and watered, and, having much of hill and 
dale, the scenery is frequently beautiful. 

On the 21st of December, Miller left Tucuman, 
and on the 22d reached Santiago del Estero, the 
capital of the province of the same name. The town 
contains about 3000 inhabitants; in the whole pro- 
vince there may be 50,000. It is very extensive; 
the soil is exceedingly fertile, and wheat produces 
about seventy fold. It is, as in most other parts of 
South America, sown, in a random sort of manner, 
on land that has been slightly scratched, without its 
ever being thought worth while to clear it of the 
bushes or trees which may happen to be upon it. 
Weeding is never thought of. The corn is mowed 
when ripe, and trodden out by mares or oxen. ‘The 
English manner of ploughing has been attempted in 
some parts of the country, but it has been found that 
it will not answer. Europeans often, on their first 
arrival, show too great a zeal to introduce the methods 
of their own countries; but a short trial soon con- 
vinces them that their wisest way is to follow the 
system of the natives, which it may be well to im- 
prove upon, but not to supersede altogether. Agri-- 
cultural, as well as mining and other improvements, 
must be introduced gradually, in order to become 
generally beneficial. Europeans must condescend to 
learn alittle from the natives, if they wish to succeed 
in teaching them a great deal. ‘The South Americans 
are not free from religious bigotry, but it is of a 
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milder character than that which disgraces older 
countries. ‘They seldom attempt to fathom the re- 
ligious sentiments of a foreigner, nor do they make 
a display of their own. Neither are they moved to 
angry feelings on this head, unless roused by the in- 
sulting comparison of some indiscreet enthusiast, who 
is perhaps the object of their kindest. hospitality. 
The agricultural classes of South America are also 
less wedded to the customs of their forefathers than 
the corresponding classes in Europe. The South 
Americans are eager to learn, and easily led on from 
improvement to improvement; but no people like to 
be driven, much less by persons totally ignorant of 
localities. | 

If an agricultural board had begun to execute 
the designs, which were so beautifully got up in Lon- 
don, of magnificent cities and rural villages with 
poetical names, plans of churches, villas, ornamental 
cottages, lodges, park-gates, &c. the gaucho would 
not have been ill-natured enough to have asked, 
where were the madhouses for the residences of 
the directors? but he would have shrugged .up his 
shoulders most significantly at the idea of expending 
enormous sums in constructing fairy palaces upon 
the Pampas. However, although attempts on such 
a scale must fail, small well regulated colonies would 
confer incalculable benefit on the country, and be 
productive to all the parties concerned. | 

The majority of the inhabitants of the province of 
Santiago del Estero speak the Quichua only. As 
this language ceases to be spoken some leagues to the 
north of Jujuy, it furnishes a curious living proof 
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that the empire of the Incas must have extended to 
the southern boundary of the province of ‘Tucuman, 
to which Santiago del Estero belonged in those days. 

On the 23d, Miller set out from Santiago del Es- 
‘tero, and on the 26th reached Cordova. The Seiior 
Don José Maria Fragueiro, a gentleman of great 
landed property, and also a wealthy merchant, had 
provided apartments for him in his own house. From 
the numerous branches of the I’ragueiro family, Miller 
received the kindest attention, as also from the go- 
vernor, General Bustos. Cordova, situated 31° 15’ 
south Jatitude, is perhaps the prettiest city in South 
America. The streets are good, and the houses 
large, commodious, and furnished in good taste. The 
public promenade is well laid out, and is a great or- 
nament to the town. — It occupies a piece of rising 
ground, which is encircled by avenues of stately trees. 
- In the centre is a large sheet of water, in the middle 
of which .is an island, just large enough to serve as 
the foundation for a fancifully constructed temple. 
The plaza is a very fine square: its cathedral and 
some of the churches are handsome buildings. It is 
the seat of an university.. It has numerous convents, 
and was the head-quarters of the Jesuits, who were 
the founders of every establishment deserving of no- 
tice in this part of the country. The place still swarms 
with monks, who retain more influence there than 
in-most other parts of South America. 

The day after Miller’s arrival, he was visited, agree- 
ably to the forms of South American etiquette, by 
deputations from the secular clergy and the monastic 
‘orders. After the usual compliments had been ex: 
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changed, and most of the company had taken leave, 
the prior, who had headed the monastic deputation, 
returned, and requested a private conference. He 
said, his object was, in the first place, to express his 
admiration of the British generally, and, in the 
second, to satisfy his mind relative to an author who 
deserved to be canonized for one of the best and 
ablest works that had ever seen daylight. It had 
been translated into Spanish, and read at least half 
a dozen times by every good Christian in Cordova. 
The reverend prior seemed to take it for granted 
that this celebrated writer could not but be person- 
ally known to Miller, who was therefore appealed 
to, to settle a dispute which had.arisen in the mo- 
nasteries as to whether he was of English or Irish 
origin. The latter was believed until an aétaché to one 
of the mining establishments had said, when passing 
through Cordova on his way to Potosi, that the writer 
in question was an Englishman. ‘This produced a 
sort of schism; but the majority still clung to the 
opinion, that Ireland alone could have produced so 
shining and saintly a pillar of orthodoxy in these de- 
generate times. Miller, very much at a loss for an 
answer to the prior’s long and animated harangue, 


was at last relieved from the suspense arising from - 


his utter ignorance of the subject, by the prior’s 
drawing a book from his gown sleeve with great cere- 
mony, and, making the sign of the cross, opening it 
with tokens of profound veneration. Then handing it 
to the general, and, pointing to the name at the bot- 
tom of the title page, he said, triumphantly, ** Is he 
not an Irishman ?” The book was La Historia de la 
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Teformacion, por Don Guittermo Copsett.” The 
point in dispute was finally settled by the general’s 
telling the prior that the author was an Englishman, 
and that in England there were some few good 
Christians as well as in Ireland. 

As this will be the last time the clergy or monastic 
orders will be alluded to, we shall here introduce an 
anecdote or two, to show the manner in which the 
South American patriots have been treated by some 
who have possessed the character of sanctity. ~ 

The bishop of Arequipa, who died in January, 
1818, enjoyed, whilst living, the reputation of a saint. 
His unspotted life could only be equalled by his 
excessive charity towards hardened and profligate 
sinners. When he was once told that a clergyman 
pursued infamously lewd courses, the bishop mildly 
answered, ‘* Let him petition for mercy.” At another 
time he was told that another clergyman had uttered 
the most horrid blasphemies: this immovably placid 
saint observed, ‘‘ Unhappy man! let him bow himself 
before the throne of grace, and implore for the inter- 
cession of the blessed, who are continually singing 
hosannahs in the presence of the Most High;” and 
there it ended. But if he were told that a clergyman 
was a patriot, hell was too good a place for the wretch, 
in the opinion of the righteous bishop. Some patriots 
very gravely assert, that when the body of the bishop 
was opened, the surgeons discovered that he had no 
heart, but that something in that shape was found, 
and was composed of a substance just like charcoal. 
Miller saw a pastoral circular, from Goyeneche, suc- 
cessor to the beforementioned saint, enjoining the 
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clergy of his diocese to refuse absolution to the dying, 

unless they previously abjured patriotic principles. 
A cedula of the King of Spain, promulgated by 

-the Council of the Indies on the 4th of February, 


1825, and addressed to the archbishops and bishops. 


of both Americas, and of the Philippine Islands, 
imbodied an enciclica, or papal rescript, dated 24th 
September, 1824, sealed with the apostolic seal, 
signed by the late pontiff Leo XII, and counter- 
signed by Cardinal Albano, Alluding to the Spanish 
American revolution, his holiness thus addressed the 
bench of bishops: ‘* We flatter ourself that a subject 
of such grave importance will, through your influence, 
and the aid of divine Providence, have that happy 
and speedy result that we promise ourself, provided 
you dedicate yourselves to make manifest to your 
flocks the august and distinguished qualities which 
characterize our very beloved son Ferdinand, catholic 
king of the Spains, whose sublime and substantial 


virtues outshine the splendour of his greatness * * - 


and if with due zeal you expound, for the consi- 
deration .of all, the illustrious and unapproachable 
merits of Spaniards resident in Europe; who have 
proved their ever-constant loyalty by sacrificing their 
interests or their lives, out of love for, and in defence 
of, legitimate power. *.* *” 

His holiness, however, - had the orally, wisdom 
to alter his tone after the American governments 


notified to him that,-unless he should think proper - 


to appoint archbishops and bishops to the various 
vacant sees, they would immediately proceed to do so 
themselves, independently of papal authority. The 
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republicans of South America forthwith became his 
holiness’s ** most beloved and delectable children in 
Christ ;” and their worthy plenipotentiary at Rome, 
Sefior de Tejada, deservedly enjoyed the favour and 
consideration of the sovereign pontiff. 

_ Tucuman, Santiago del Estero, and Cordova, are 
all bounded on the east by the Grand Chaco, the 
country of the Abipones, through which the noble 
and navigable river of the Bermejo runs, previous to 
its junction with tle Paraguay. The grand Chaco 
once contained two millions of aborigines. There 
were, according to Dobrizhofer, seventy-three large 
towns. ‘The Spaniards formed several establishments, 
but their cruelties occasioned the natives to rise and 
destroy them. The mamelucos, as the Brazilian 
marauders were called, made frequent and destruc- 
tive incursions, and burnt. their towns and villages. 
The inhabitants of the Grand Chaco are now very 
much reduced in number, but they still retain their 
independence. Between the Bermejo and Pilcomayo 
are what are called ‘* foot Indians,” who never mount 
a horse. ‘This is ascribed to their timidity, but 
perhaps it may be traced to a deep policy, which, by 
keeping their territory destitute of horses, prevents 
the whites or creoles from invading a country which, 
on that account, is an undesirable conquest; besides 
which, a great part of the country is covered with 
wood, and the herds of cattle. are by no means nu- 
_merous. — gree 

A great difference was observable in the provincial 
governments. ‘That of Salta was a very favourable 
specimen of a mild democracy. That of Tucuman 
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was nominally democratic, but the influence of the 
governor, and his distaste to any species of legislative 
control, rendered him, in effect, absolute. 

At Cordova a strong spirit of opposition existed, 
particularly in the mercantile class; but the governor, 
who protected the church, was in turn supported by 
ecclesiastical and monastic influence. Besides this, he 
had two thousand well appointed troops. The. pro- 
vincial junta was powerless, and it was a matter of 
no small danger to carry opposition beyond a certain 
point. . : 

The governor of Santiago del Estero was avow- 
edly absolute. He never even professed to consider 
himself accountable for the expenditure of the taxes; 
but as these were confined to a sort of custom-house 
duty on merchandise passing through the province, 
the gauchos were perfectly satisfied with his admini- 
stration. Indeed, these people seldom trouble them- 
selves about forms of government, so long as their 
individual liberty and property are not infringed. 
There was no provincial junta; the only public of- 
ficer, besides the governor, was his secretary. In 
1824, the former very narrowly escaped ‘assassina- 
tion by a Frenchman, who, having been tried and 
publicly whipped for coining and uttering counter- 
feit money, determined, in revenge, to take the life 
of the governor. A few nights after undergoing his 
punishmént, the Frenchman entered the house unper- 
ceived, and crept softly to that which he imagined to 
be the governor’s bed-room. Here he found a person 
asleep, and, drawing forth a pistol, instantly shot him 
dead, The assassin had mistaken his victim: it was 
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the secretary. The Frenchman fled, but was after- 
wards taken, and executed for the murder. He 
displayed great courage in his last moments; de- 
claring he should have died perfectly happy, had he 
but succeeded in killing the object of his hatred. 

Miller arrived at Santiago del Estero about noon, 
and was warmly welcomed by the governor. A bath 
was got ready, and a plentiful dinner served up at 
two o’clock; after which the whole party retired 
to sleep the siesta. At six in ‘the evening, they 
took a ride round the town and environs. During 
this, active messengers from the governor were emn- 
ployed in conveying his mandate to the ladies, re- 
quiring their company in the evening, and a snug 
little ball was got up, and followed by an excellent 
supper. Amongst those who sat down at the go- 
vernor’s table was an Englishman, who had resided 
for many years in that part of the world. He had 
been a surgeon, but was now a merchant. He en- 
joyed the full confidence, and was supposed to be 
the sole adviser, of the governor, who professed the 
utmost partiality towards Englishmen. He said 
he had two men in his escort who formerly belonged 
to the English army, who were faithful fellows, and 
‘could ride like gauchos, but were a little given to 
tippling. General Beresford’s name was often men- 
tioned on this line of road. The natives inquired 
particularly if ‘ef guapo Beresfor”’ was still living. 
They all concurred in acknowledging that he first 
taught them to be soldiers, and asked many questions 
as to his career after he had left that country. 

From Cordova the road was like one continued 
bowling-green. The postmasters were every where 
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most attentive to the orders of the governor, to give 
their best horses, and have them in readiness. The 
pace Miller travelled at, averaged about fifteen miles 
an hour, and on one day, from sunrise to sunset, he 
posted it in this way fifty-two leagues. . It was fre- 
quently necessary to throw water upon the wheels of 
the carriage, to prevent ignition. 

When he arrived within one hundred leagues of 
Buenos Ayres, the postillions were alarmed by the. 
appearance of an immense cloud of dust, which rose, | 
towards evening, a few miles before them on the road. 
They said it must be caused by some horde of In- 
dian savages, that occasionally made incursions into 
this part of the country, and that, they knew, never 
gave quarter to male travellers who fell into their 
hands. ‘The postillions evidently felt an inclination to 
wheel about, and make a run of it; but the horses 
were fagged, and the cloud of dust approaching fast, 
there appeared no hope of escape. ‘The alarm, how. 
ever, subsided, on the appearance of a tilted carriage, , 
something like an English ammunition waggon. 
This was followed by other carriages and horsemen.’ 
When they came up, Miller was most agreeably sur- 
prised by hearing his own name uttered in the well- 
known voice of his friend and countryman, General 
Paroissien, who was on his road from Buenos Ayres 
to Potosi, to take possession of mines which had been 
purchased by a company in London. He travelled . 
en prince. Sir Edmund Temple accompanied him’ 
as secretary ; under secretaries and attachés swelled , 
out the train. ae 

Paroissien entered the patriot service at the very 
Commencement ofthe revolution He was present at 
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Hauqui, and other early battles in Upper Peru. He was 
chief of the medical staff of the army of the Andes 
until 1820, when he was appointed aide-de-camp, with 
the rank of colonel, to General San Martin. After the 
patriots entered Lima, he was promoted to the rank of 
general of brigade, and sent with the Sefior Don Juan 
Garcia del Rio on a mission to Europe. Having been 
relieved from the duties of their mission, they turned 
their attention to mining associations, and becanie 
directors of the Potosi company formed in London. 
Paroissien went out to Peru as commissioner. “He 
died in'1827, on his passage from Arica to Valpa- 
raiso. He possessed a great store of general informa- 
tion, and his companionable and amiable’ manners 
made him universally esteemed, 

Miller reached Buenos Ayres on the 6th of Ja- 
nuary, 1826. It was on that’very day, eight years 
before, that he had set out from that city to join the 
army of the Andes in Chile. It would be difficult 
to describe his pleasurable feelings on this occasion. 
It was a delightful morning, and the bustle caused 
by the crowd of carriages, waggons, horses, mules, 
market people and inhabitants, which increased, as he 
advanced, formed a pleasing contrast with the solitary 

pampas he had just left behind. The marks of 
growing improvement and wealth presented them- 
selves at every step; every thing, in fact, bore to 
him the most enlivening and exhilarating appear-. 
ance. These, together with the idea of embracing 
in a few minutes many early and sincere friends 
whom he had not seen for so many years, created a 
feeling of happiness bordering almost on-ecstacy. © 
VOI DD 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Retrospect-—-Buenos Ayres.—Anarchy. —~ Rodriguez.—Provin« 
cial junta.—-Improvements.—Banda Oriental.—Lavalleja.— 
Congress. —War with the Brazils.—Rivadavia.—Las Heras.— 
Brown.—Alvear.— Policy of the emperor.—Garcia.— Dorrego. 


Havine in the first volume represented the affairs 
of the Argentine republic to have been, at the close 
of the year 1820, in a state of the wildest disorder, 
they have since been referred to but seldom. The 
arrival of Miller at Buenos Ayres now furnishes 
an opportunity of making some remarks upon that 
subject. 

To enumerate the factions which successively got 
the upper hand at Buenos Ayres, or to describe their 
various intrigues to maintain themselves in power, 
would be to draw a most disgusting picture of the 
reign of anarchy. Numerous successive governors 
seized upon office, and retained it but for a few weeks, 
and in some instances for a still shorter period. ‘These 
rapid changes were generally preceded by sanguinary 
struggles, and followed by banishments and proscrip- 
tions; but in no instance was confiscation of property 
resorted to; so far had public opinion wrought an 
improvement. . 

During the period which elapsed between the latter 
part of the year 1819 and the commencement of 
1821, the whole of the provinces severally withdrew 
their allegiance from the central government, till then 
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established in the metropolis, Thenceforward each 
province governed itself independently of the rest. 
In'several of them contentions and disturbances arose, 
forming a counterpart to the transactions of the 
capital. | 

So difficult was it, at one time, for the inhabitants 
to know who was, or who was not, at the head of 
affairs, that Judge Prevost, an agent from the United 
States, ajocose sort of gentleman, used every morning 
before breakfast to look over the balcony of his house, 
and calling out to the first person passing would in- 
quire, “* Who governs to-day?” He was once answered 
‘‘ Quien sabe?” (who can tell?) He thought this so 
good a joke that he often repeated it to his friends, 
and it always excited a good deal of laughter, until, 
reaching the ears of an ephemeral governor, who was 
more than usually sensitive to sarcasm, the worthy 
judge was obliged very unceremoniously, and at four 
hours’ notice; to ship himself off for Chile, in the’ 
Enterprise, belonging to Mr: Samuel Haigh,‘ who 
went round Cape Horn in the same vessel. 

This series'of continual changes was at length 
terminated by the appointment of Colonel Don Mar- 
tin Rodriguez, a rich landed proprietor, a man of 
considerable energy and determination, and very po- 
pular with the inhabitants, particularly the gauchos. ' 
He was of an unambitious character, and displayed 
much good sense in directing the power with which 
he was invested, to the formation of a settled admi- 
nistration. ‘The’ people, wearied out by the harassing 
effects of varied misrule, seconded the efforts of Ro- ° 

Dada? 
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driguez,,and gave effect to his patriotic intentions. 
He evinced the soundest discrimination in the choice- 
of his colleagues, who, having been absent from the 
scene of anarchy, or out of the country for some time. 
previously, were altogether unconnected with the in- 
trigues that had so long distracted the republic. Don 
Bernardino Rivadavia was appointed secretary for- 


foreign and home affairs, and became the soul of the . 


new government. Don ['rancisco Cruz was made 


secretary for the war department, and Don Manuel. 


Garcia, secretary of finance. 
Notwithstanding the secession of the provinces, the 


government of Buenos Ayres was by tacit consent, - 
the only channel through which negotiations with. 


foreign powers were carried on. All foreign agents 
and consuls resided in that capital. 

One of the first acts of the new administration was 
the formation of a constituent provincial junta of 
thirteen members. Four represented the city, and 
nine the province. ‘Talents, good sense, and cn- 


lightened judgment, distinguished the proceedings of. 


this body. Gomez, Aguerro, Frias, and others, spoke 
with the eloquence of Roman or British senators, 


and, regular reports of their debates were printed . 


and circulated throughout the provinces, where they- 
were read with great avidity. 


On the recommendation of the executive, which _ 


was empowered to propose Jaws, the junta passed ‘de-- 


crees, which were not merely printed and promul- | 


gated, but ACTUALLY CARRIED INTO EFFECT: 
_ For the inviolability of persons and property. 
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Oblivion of past political offences. 
' . Religious toleration: ay 
Extinction of the monastic orders. 
- The liberty of the press. 
The administration of justice was rendered more 
puree 

The utmost attention was paid to the eine dcy of 
the rising generation. An university was erected, 
and one hundred students, from the provinces which 
had seceded, were kept ‘on the establishment at the 
expense of Buenos Ayres. ; 

Many schools were established in the apical and 
several in the province. 

. Fifty or sixty youths of the first families were sent 
to England, France, or the United States, for educa- 
tion. ‘This number is rather upon the increase. 

. The public library founded by Moreno was fre- 
apse enriched by donations. 

A. bank was established, which contributed greatly 
to sustain public credit. The whole of its expenses 
were defrayed by the profits arising from the dis- 
counting of bills. The directors were chosen from 
amongst the native merchants and British residents, 
who, for the most part, had acquired the privileges 
of citizens. - The very able secretary, Don Santiago 
Wilde, was an Englishman. 

A savings bank was also introduced, and it was 
well supported. 

The few charitable institutions of Buenos Ayres 
became objects of public attention, and vaccination 
was very generally introduced. 


~ 
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Scientific associations and harmonic clubs were 
formed and well attended. A civic police was or- 
ganized, and put in a most efficient state, not only in 
the city, but in several of the provinces. The foreign 
residents, alive to the welfare of philanthropic institu- 
tions, took the lead in the formation of a Lancasterian 
school. "The highly talented Dofia Mariquita de 
Thompson, Dojia Mercedes de Riglos, and other 
respectable Buenos Ayrean ladies, as well as gentle- 
men, gave their powerful assistance, and the esta- 


blishment, which became very popular, was speedily , 


put upon the best possible footing. 

Buenos Ayres cannot be justly accused of having 
willingly remained a tame spectator of the concluding 
campaigns of the war in Peru. -That state had as- 
sisted the inhabitants of Chile in shaking off their 
dependence upon Spain; ; and both had conjointly 
laid the foundation for the liberation of Peru. But 

these costly efforts had exhausted the resources of 
Byenos Ayres, and, together with civil discord, had 
reduced the republic to a single proyince. She had 
therefore no longer the power, had she possessed t the 
will, to continue to assist Peru in fighting the battles 
of independence. Under these cjrcymstances, she 
. wisely confined her attention to the amelioration of 
her own, internal affairs. Her ministers aspired to 
the durable glory of establishing 4 a government worthy 
of heing imitated by every other section of South 
America, and they succeeded. 

| In pursuance of a very judicious plan of retrench- 
ment, the army was reduced to a few hundred re- 
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gulars, which, with the militia, were put upon a 
respectable footing, in order to provide against the 
incursions of the Indians *. 

Such officers as were unemployed, and who had 
served cither at home or in Chile and Peru, received 
a very handsome retired allowance. . 

Privateering was put a stop to; and only a few 
gun-boats remained in commission, which were kept 
in the roadstead of Buenos Ayres. F 

A new impulse was given to commerce; the 
custom-house was re-modelled ; smuggling was most 
effectually prevented; and activity, zeal, and honesty, 
until then very far from general, pervaded this as well 
as every other public department. 

Government, consulting its own dignity, declined 
to communicate with commanders of foreign vessels, 
or with other persons, however duly authorized, un- 
less the communication was made agreeably to the 
forms observed in the intercourse between inde- 
pendent nations. 

Rodriguez having served three years, the period 
prescribed by the provincial junta, General Don 
Gregorio de las Heras was duly elected his suc- 
cessor. About the same time Rivadavia came to 
England; but the same excellent system of govern- 


* During the period of anarchy, the Indians had become very formidable to 
Buenos Ayres, and to the Creole population in general throughout the Pampas ; 
they had so much increased in numbers and audacity, that the patriot cavalry 
parties sent to repel their incursions were often put toa disgraceful flight. Cap- 
tain, now Colonel, Rauch, a very brave German, put a stop to these irruptions 
by adopting the plan of forming his men on foot into hollow squares, with their 
horses in the centre. By keeping oF a well-directed fire on the assailants, they 
were always repulsed ; upon which his troops, remounting their horses, pursued 
the fugitives at an advantage with great slaughter. ‘The brave and intrepid 
Rach has since proceeded to attack these Indians in their own territory. and 
has su intimidated them as completely to put a stop vo their inroads, 
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ment was continued. ' The republic, rising in ‘re- 
spectability, was successively recognised by Portigel 
the United States, and Great Britain.. The. pro- 


vinces, which, as before stated, had separated from , 


the metropolis, perceiving the beneficial results arising 
from good government, began to manifest a desire of 
re-connecting themselves with Buenos Ayres; but 
although this feeling was in consonance with the 
wishes of the government, which probably encouraged 
it; it still very properly abstained from any official act 
that could be construed into an anxiety to recover 
jts former supremacy. Ina short time the provinces 
spontaneously expressed their willingness to send de- 
puties to represent them in a general congress, which 
they proposed should be held at Buenos Ayres. | 
The congress being installed on the 16th of De- 
cember, 1824, it was determined that for every '7500 
inhabitants a deputy should be returned, and conse- 
quently the number was materially increased.- Each 
deputy received two thousand dollars -annually, ex- 
elusive of his travelling allowances. — 
The revenue was so well administered that it not 
only covered the ordinary expenditure, but also paid 
the interest of the loan raised in England. The, 
following translation of an official return shows the 


increase of the nct revenue of the province of Buenos _ 


‘Ayres for the following years : 


Dollars. 
Ve20m> Jon bis .mesTehon. 579, 0521994 
1823 : 3 ehesy, 2,367,912 
1824ih ‘tezonivetq ee M00} “6 9688,784 


1825 Aa we . . 2,633,148 
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As a further proof of increasing prosperity, the 
following number- of houses were built in the course 
of four years, viz. 
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Some of the streets of Buenos Ayres were formerly 
impassable, for days together, during the rainy season, 
even on horseback ; a few only of the principal ones 
being paved ; however, between the years 1822 and 
1825, a length of street of more than two leagues, 
and: about forty feet in width, was paved. 

In 1817, the city of Buenos Ayres did not con- 
tain above sixty thousand inhabitants. In 1826, 
the population nae augmented to one hundred 
thousand. : 

It was at this prosperous period that war broke 
out between the Buenos Ayrean republic and the 
Brazils. In ChapterIII. it is stated that the Bra- 
zilians, in. January, 181'7, took possession of the 
Banda Oriental, under pretence ‘of putting down 
anarchy, and to prevent the contagion spreading to 
the Brazils. The Buenos Ayreans, unable to repress 
the irruption of the Portuguese, did not oppose the 
gccupation ; but stipulated, as the condition of non- 
interference, that, as soon as provincial dissensions 
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should cease, and Buenos Ayres should possess a 
regular and stable government, not likely to excite 
the alarm of its neighbour, the Portuguese should 
retire from the Banda Oriental. This condition was 
agreed to by the court of Rio Janeiro, and the Por- 
tuguese continued in possession, molested only by 
various provincial guerrilla parties, which were never 
entirely put down. 

During the administration of Rodriguez, the 
Buenos Ayreans demanded the evacuation of the 
Banda Oriental, in conformity to the agreement be- 
tween the two powers. In consequence of these 
demands, King John VI. ordered General Lecor, 
governor of Monte Video, to assemble the principal 
inhabitants of the district m dispute, for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether they would prefer being 
united to the Brazils, or being re-incorporated with 
Buenos Ayres. This was an infraction of the agree- 
ment; but it was fair when compared with the manner 
in which the order was executed, and the subsequent 
conduct of the Emperor Don Pedro. 

Lecor, who had married a young and very beauti- 
ful lady of Monte Video, having perhaps a per- 
sonal interest in remaining there, made up a junta 
to suit his own views, and obtained from them a de- 
‘claration that the gencral wish was to continue 
under the dominion of his Most Faithful Majesty. 
Pinheyro, the minister of John VI., informed, through 
other channels, of the real sentiments of the Ovzen- 
tales, wrote to Lecor, telling him that he had dis- 
obeyed the orders of the king, and that a new as- 
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sembly of the people must be convened to ascertain 
their free and unbiassed opinion*. Before this 
order could be carried into execution, the king sailed 
from Rio Janeiro for Lisbon; and the emperor, his 
son and successor, turned a deaf ear to every subse- 
quent remonstrance. 

The Orientales, observing the growing prosperity 
of Buenos Ayres, repeatedly signified their wishes to 
re-unite themselves with that province; while the 
Argentines themselves could not behold with indif- 
ference the key of the Rio de la Plata in the hands 
of the Brazils. ‘They again reminded the court of 
Rio Janeiro of the condition upon which the Portu- 
guese troops had been permitted to take and retain 
possession of the Banda Oriental ; but received for 
answer, that the Orientales had expressed their 
wishes, and therefore should not be abandoned. 

The Buenos Ayrean government clearly foresaw 
the disastrous consequences of a war; but it was 
borne along by the irresistible torrent of public opi- 
nion, loudly, energetically, and unanimously ex- 
pressed. ‘Io have attempted to stem that torrent 
would have produced the immediate dissolution of 
the administration, without preventing the war. 

In 1825, Don Juan Lavalleja, a native of the Banda 
Oriental, and who had long served with distinction 
under the brave Artigas, collected a party of thirty- 
two trusty comrades, principally Ovientales, and 


* This fair and honourable proceeding of the liberal and enlightened Portu. 
guese minister, Pinheyro, is further seen in his release of the Oréentules con- 
fined as prisoncrs of war on the island of Cobras, in the harbour of Ric Janeiro. 
ee seventy or eighty, so set at liberty, were Lavalleja, and a brother of 
Artigas. 
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crossed the Plata in an open launch. They disem; 
barked at midnight on the left bank ‘of the river, 
and, carrying their saddles and bridles with them, 
proceeded to a hacienda well known to them, and 
procured horses. Without losing a moment of time, 
- they advanced to a place called Hi Rincon de las 
Gallinas, and, in the night ‘of the 24th September, 
fell unawares upon a strong Brazilian detachment: 
This party was commanded by Don Fructoso Rivera, 
an Oriental by birth, but who was now in the Bra- 
zilian service. He instantly changed sides; and, 
with his assistance, Lavalleja, reinforced at ‘every 
step, was enabled to surprise other strong parties of 
imperialists.. By this time the news of Lavalleja’s 
arrival spread like wildfire through the province, 
and he shortly found himself at the head -of two 
thousand gauchos. The Orientales rose en masse ; 
and the imperialists withdrew to Monte Video and 
Colonia, the only two fortresses in the province. 
Two thousand well appointed Brazilian cavalry were 
sent out from Monte Video under the orders of 
Colonel Ventos Gonzales, an officer of reputation, 
and who, on setting out, promised to annihilate La- 
valleja. On the 12th of October, the hostile parties 
came‘within sight of each other at La Cuchilla de 
Sarandi. The Brazilians were well armed, well dis- 
ciplined, and advanced in the steadiest. order. The 
gauchos had only lances and swords: they being 
anxious to be led on, made a great noise; but La- 
valleja, perceiving that the enemy advanced with 
their carbines in their hands, ordered his men not to 
move until the imperialists should have fired, which 
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was to be the signal’ for them to charge. “ About 
sixty of the gauchos were killed by the volley; but 
the rest rushed on before the Brazilians could draw. 
their swords. . With the exception of about two 
hundred, who escaped,. the whole’ of the Pidalgo 
party, + they were called, were killed.or taken. pri-- 
soners. Lavalleja became governor of the Banda 
Oriental. He convoked: a provincial junta, which: 
declared it to be the gener al wish of the Orientales 
to incorporate themselves with Buenos Ayres; and 
on the 25th October, 1825, this province was ad-- 
mitted into the Argentine federation. LavaJleja was, 
made brigadier-general. 

On the 10th December, 1825, the emperor declared. 
war. ‘The Buenos Ayrean declaration followed, on 
the 8d of January,. 1826. | 

_ Don Bernardino Rivadavia returned from Europe 
in December, 1825, being the bearer of the ratified: — 
treaty of commerce and amity between Great Britain 
and the provinces of the Rio de la Plata. He was 
elected president of the republic on the 7th of Fe-- 
bruary, 1826. He appointed Don Julian Segunda 
de Aguerro, secretary for the home department; 
General Don Francisco de la Cruz, secretary for 
foreign affairs,,in the room of Don Manuel Garcia, 
who had declined accepting office; General Don 
Carlos Alvear, secretary at war; and Don Salvador 
Maria Carril, secretary of finance. 

The provincial junta formed during the governor- 
ship of Rodriguez’ dissolved itself, and the affairs of 
the province were placed under the immediate direc- 
tion of the president of the republic. Accordingly, 
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General Las Heras, tlie sticcessor of Rodriguez, 
vacated his seat. He immediately retited’ to Chile, 
chagrined, it was said, at not being re-elected, ‘and 
somewhat disgusted at the supercilious and pompous. 
manner with which Rivadavia treated him. Las 
Heras is one of the earliest and bravest defenders of 
the republic. To a soldier-like frankness and firm- 
viess, and to the most upright conduct in office, he 
united a scrupulous deference to the legislative body. 
He signalized himself in the field, while Rivadavia’ 
was moving at his ease from one European capital to 
another, and where, perhaps, he might have remained 
in comparative obscurity, but for the gallantry of Las 
Heras at Cancharayada. 

The provinces entered into the spirit of the war, 
and furnished their contingents with great’ readiness. 

The gallant Captain Brown, who so highily di- 
stinguished himself in the taking:of Monte Video in 
1814, was now made admiral, and appointed to com-’ 
mand the Buenos Ayrean flotilla, recently augmented’ 
by some’ small vessels of war, A number of unem- 
ployed seamen, of all nations, who generally abound 
in the principal sea-ports of South America, eagerly 
flocked on board the flotilla. Influenced by the same’ 
feeling, many British residents, established in small 
shops, gave up a thriving. trade to serve as volunteers 
under the intrepid Brown. Even many of the settlers. 
sent out from England by Mr. Barber Beaumont re- 
linquished their agricultural prospects, and entered 
the service with enthusiasm. | 

‘The admiral performed many brilliant’ exploits 
against very superior forces in the outer roads of 
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Buenos Ayres, as well as off Monte Video, and several 
other parts of: the-river. tae 

In the contemplation of an approaching rupture, 
an army of observation had: been formed on the right- 
bank of the Uruguay. General Alvear, having re- 
turned from his mission in Upper Peru, was named 
general-in-chief*, The army consisted of. about 
seven thousand five hundred regulars, besides about 
three thousand armed gauchos and militia, who were 
with Lavalleja and other chiefs. The Buenos Ayreans 
gained the battle of Ituzaingo on the 20th of Febru- 
ary, 1827. The war continued. Achange took place 
in the government; commerce was crippled; and 
public credit shaken. Foreign merchants, and: 
some wealthy natives who had speculated in govern- 
ment securities, suffered most severely. But with 
these exceptions, the war was as popular as ever. 
The victory of Ituzaingo and the brilliant efforts of 
the gallant Admiral Brown were alike the theme of 
their constant exultation. War suits the taste of the 
restless gaucho, who could now procure his favourite - 
dish of carne con cuero as easily as in former days. 
The Mendozinos, and the inhabitants of other pro- 
vinces producing wines:and brandy, were no longer 


* Alvear, when a boy, was conveyed from Buenos Ayres to Europe in one of 
the four Spanish frigates captured by the British, previous to the declaration of 
war in 1804. The day before the action took place, Alvcar went with his fa- 
ther on board another frigate, intending to return to their own ship, but before 
ed did so the engagement commenced, and in the course of it, the frigate they 
had quitted blew up, when, with the exception of the father and son, every meme 
ber of the family perished. During his residence in the Peninsula, young Alycar 
married a beautiful and accomplished Spanish lady, whom he took to Buenos 
Ayres in 1812. At the age of twenty-four, he was supreme director of the Ar- 
gentine republic; but he soon lost the favour of the people. He is a man of 
remarkably quick, clear, and keen intellect; and although his education was 
neglected, he possesses the powers of eloquence in an eminent degree. His man- 
ners are frank, refined, and gentlemanly. He is highly popular with the army. 
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undersold by the French; and although the govern. 


ment and the principal inhabitants of Buenos Ayres 
would gladly have made peace, yet no treaty could be 
carried into full effect if it did not stipulate for the 


union of the Banda Oriental with Buenos Ayres, , 


or, at least, for its absolute independence. 


_ The pertinacity of the Emperor could be accounted. 


for only on the supposition that he had been grossly 


deceived with regard to’the real sentiments of the, 
inhabitants of the Banda Oriental; and that, having. 


incautiously expressed his determination, he was likely 


to attempt to retain the province, not only at a price. 
far above its value, but at the risk of some re-actions’ 


that might render it a dearly purchased prize. Don 


Pedro is a very fine young man, generous and high-- 
spirited; but perhaps his character would be seen to. 


more advantage as King of Portugal than as Emperor 
of the Brazils; and it was not likely that he would 
condescend to receive a lesson from any other hand 
than that of dear-bought experience. One of his mi- 
nisters made a faithful statement of the affairs of the 
Banda Oriental, in which he proved the impolicy 


of persevering in a war which had already absorbed ' 


a great portion of the resources of the empire. ‘The 
minister was turned out of office, and it is not to be 
supposed that his majesty was often troubled with 
any opinions on a subject displeasing to the imperial 
ear. | nes, 

By looking at the map, the river Plata seems to form 
a. very excellent natural boundary to the Brazilian 
territory on the south; but the former south-western 
frontier is a far better one, for many reasons. Be- 
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tween it and the Banda Oriental is a breadth of 
country nearly desert, and very thinly peopled. On 
that side, Brazil offers no temptations to an invading 
force; whereas to extend the Brazilian empire, to the 
Plata and Uruguay, would be to invite attacks, those 
rivers affording so many facilities to hostile enterprise. 
Brazils and Buenos Ayres, brought into close con- 
tact, would possess the power of doing each other in- 
finite mischief. In such case, who, on the one hand, 
would answer for the commercial prosperity of Buenos 
Ayres? or, on the other, for the stability of the 1m- 
perial throne? 

Notwithstanding the disinclination of the Buenos 
‘Ayrean population to peace, Rivadavia suffered him- 
self to be persuaded by the British embassy, or rather 
circumstances obliged him, to send Dr. Don Manuel 
Garcia to Rio Janeiro to negotiate a treaty. In doing 
this, the learned doctor exceeded his instructions, and 
took upon himself to cede the Banda Oriental to the 
Brazils. ‘The treaty was rejected by Rivadavia, and 
the rejection was approved by congress. The attempt 
to make peace on such terms inflamed the discontents 
which had been produced by the effects of the war. 
Rivadavia was blamed for the unaccountable conduct 
of Garcia, and lost ground in the public feeling, from 
_ that reason, as well as from the unpopularity of his 
‘manners. But the intrigues of the party of Garcia, 
who, it is said, was. countenanced by the British mini- 
ster, tended, more than any other cause, to produce dis- 
content, and Rivadavia resigned, together with all his 
ministers. The congress was dissolved, and each of the 
provinces of the Rio dé la Plata again governed itself, 
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independent of the rest. In transactions with foreign 
powers, the government of the province of Buenos 
‘Ayres still represented the others, and they’on ‘the 
other hand furnished voluntary contingents, to assist 
in carrying on the war against Brazil. The patriot 
army was commanded by the brave General Lavalleja: 

General Dorrego was:the next governor of the 
province and city of Buenos Ayres. He is active; 
brave, clever, vivacious, and’ kind-hearted, but he is 
also of a hasty disposition. Did he but. possess as 
much stability of character, and prudence of conduct, 
as he has courage and talent, he would be one of the 
first men of the republic. 

| Although Rivadavia is now living in retirement, 
at his country house, near Buenos Ayres, it is not 
unlikely that his useful talents’will again place him 
in a situation to give his country the benefit of his 
experience; on which account the following parti- 
culars are added. 

Don Bernardino Rivadavia was educated at the 
college of San Carlos, in his native city of Buenos 
Ayres. He was intended for the law, but never prac- 
tised it. He married the daughter of the late Don 
Joaquin Pino, formerly viceroy of Buenos Ayres. In 
September, 1811, Rivadavia was appointed secretary 


‘to the junta of the revolutionary government. . He , 


was sent to England with General Belgrano, for the 


-purpose of effecting a reconciliation with Spain. . Riva- 


davia proceeded to Madrid; but not succéeding in 


‘the object of his journey there, he went to Paris, 
‘where he resided for some time, and then came to_ 


London: He returned to Buenos Ayres, and: was 
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appointed secretary of state under the governor, Ro- 
driguez. . His important services are best seen in the 
detail given of his administration. .In Rivadavia 
there.is ‘an affectation of siperiority, and.a hauteur 
exceedingly repulsive; but these are. counterbalanced 
by: a.strength..and capaciousness. of mind, combined 
with a high degree of:political courage, which places 
him far above every other: South ‘American who has 
yet.appeared.in the character of a statesman. “He is 
as generally disliked pérsonally as he.is admired po. 
litically, and possesses as few personal friends as he 
does political enemies. .: His private character displays 
great purity of conduct, and those who are well ac- 
quainted: with:him say.that even his: haughty and for: 
bidding manners gradually wear off on acquaintance ; 
and that; when some progress has been'made in his 
confidence, he is found to.possess a rare union of 
mildness and energy, an ardent love of his country, 
a total absence of vindictive spirit, and: nee warmest 
attachment to his friends. .’ 

n. Having. given an outline of the agin ihe Phe some- 
thing ‘perhaps. should be..said.on the. superjor ad- 
-vantages which the Argentine republic possesses, in 
its geographical position; in the fertility of its soil; 
in thenumber and extent of its navigable rivers; in 
-the benignity of its climate, and i in the cepebiittes of 
its inhabitants. . da : 

«©The coast, which .extends southward from Cape 
Santa,.Maria, in 33° south: latitude, presents several 
‘bays, where good ports might’ be established: but the 
only. point on the Atlantic’ occupied by the Argen- 
tines is that near the mouth of the Rio ‘Negro, where 
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a small colony has been formed, and a fort built, 
which serves as a rendezvous for privateers. The 
Brazilians made an unsuccessful attack upon this set- 
tlement, when their whole expedition, consisting of 
four vessels and seven hundred men, was captured; 
most of the men were either admitted into the ser- 
vice, or allowed to remain as colonists. Southward 


of the Rio Negro is the country occupied by the Pa- | 


tagonians, who are not remarkable for loftiness of 
stature, as some of the earlier navigators have as- 
. serted. . se 

_ The provinces of the Rio de la Plata possess incal- 
culable advantages. Buenos Ayres and Monte Video, 
the keys of the river Plata, and of considerable im- 
portance even at this moment, will become infinitely 
more valuable in the course of a few years. By means 
of the Uruguay, Parana, Bermejo, Pilecomayp, Para- 
guay, and other great rivers, that send their waters 
to the ‘‘sea-like Plata,” inland navigation can be car- 
ried on in almost every direction, even to some of the 
provinces lying at the very base of the Andes. In 
many parts of the Pampas, vegetation is so vigorous 
and rapid, that nothing seems to be wanting but in- 
dustry, and the fostering security of peace, to render 
them equal in productiveness to any part of the world. 
In the province of San Juan, wheat yields a hundred- 
fold; Tucuman, San Juan, and Paraguay, produce 
timber of excellent quality; Mendoza, wines, brandy, 
and dried fruits; while the staple commodities, hides, 
tallow, jerked beef, horses and mules, are common to 
all the provinces, as well as minor articles of export, 
such as tiger skins, horns, ostrich feathers, otter skins, 
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&c. The temperature, generally speaking, may be 
compared to that of the south of Europe. The atmo- 
sphere is so clear, that in 1819 and 1824 the planet 
Venus was-visible to the naked eye at noon-day. The 
Pampas are however occasionally subject to violent 
storms of thunder and lightning, accompanied by 
heavy rains. In some years, clouds of locusts arise 
from the Brazilian frontier, and fly towards the 
Andes, destroying vegetation wherever they alight. 
These destructive insects are a serious annoyance to 
the traveller. Sometimes they are in such numbers 
that, during a journey of several days, the air appears 
every where completely filled with them. The ground 
is also occasionally covered by them, and as they rise 
from it, on the traveller’s approach, his face and eyes 
are frequently struck with violence by the locusts as 
they fly against him. 

The Creole population of the provinces of the Rio 
de la Plata is principally of Andalusian parentage. 
The extreme vivacity of their imagination sufficiently 
bespeaks their descent. The educated people display 
a shrewdness and superiority of talent; and the most 
illiterate gaucho often makes a repartee as full of 
point as the sharpest sayings of his Andalusian ances- 
tors, and possesses as much broad and naive humour 
as any of the sons of Erin. Amongst the native dra- 
matic productions is a farce called the Gaucho; writ- 
ten, it is true, in inelegant Spanish; but the dialogue 
sparkles with such flashes of genuine wit and discri- 
minating humour, that if the Buenos Ayreans pos- 
sessed a Liston or a Mathews, the untutored genius 
of the Creolean Aristophanes would not be hidden in 
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obscurity. ~The rapid advances made by the Argeri- 
-tinés in civilization have‘been ascribed. priticipally to 
their unrestricted commerce with the British and other 
nations. “A still closer intercourse has éxisted for agés, 
between England and Portugal; and yet Lisbon is not 
generally allowed to be much farther advanced in re- 
finement than other great European cities.. It is.per- 
hapsthereforemorejustto attribute Buenos Ayreanim- 
-provement to the amiability and intellectual‘quickness 
of the South ‘American, who is also‘more free from 
religious and political bigotry than the inhabitants: of 
most of the countries of Europe.’ With so many noble 
traits, we may readily excuse the gasconading vein 
which frequently characterizes the Buenos Ayrean, 
but which will doubtless wear off, when experience 
shall teach them that it is bad taste to indulge in so 
unbecoming and useless a propensity. (Aca as: 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


Buenos Ayres.—Scotch colony.—Miller embarks.—Monte Video 
—General Lecor,—Rio Janeiro.—Dr. Corbacho.—Don Lucas 
Cotera.— Emperor. — Slave trade.—Bahia.—Pernambuco.— 
Dr. Don Tadeo Garate.—Conclusion. 


On’ reaching Buenos Ayres, General Miller was 
greatly disappointed and grieved to learn -that his 
worthy friend, Mr. Mackinlay, had left the city on 
account of ill health. He soon, however, returned ; 
‘but the hand of death was visibly upon him, and in 
a few weeks, Miller -had to mourn the loss of a ge- 
nerous-héarted and excellent friend. His amiable 
widow has since returned to Europe, and is now re- 
siding in Paris. Mr. W. Parish Robertson, who 
chad married the eldest daughter of Mr. Mackinlay, 
conducted Miller to‘his own hospitable residence, 
‘where he remained during his stay iri Buenos Ayres. 

Miller spent six‘weeks in the delightful occupation 
_ of renewing friendships, formed on his first arrival in 
that country, and during the course of the war. .Sonie 
old companions in arms had long before returned 
to Buenos Ayres. Amongst the latter, he had: the 
satisfaction to find at the head of the executive go- 
vernment General Las Heras, to whom he was in- 
debted for the first public favour which he received 
after joining the army of the Andes. During the 
retreat from Cancharayada (1818), Las Heras, im- 
mediately upon coming up with General San Martin 
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at San Fernando, strongly recommended “ the 
foreign captain,” for he did not then know Miller’s 
name, to the notice of the general-in-chief. This led 
to his subsequent promotion to the rank of major. 
Colonel Don Juan Apostol Martinez, who will be 
remembered for his irreverent antipathy to cowled 
friars, Colonels Lavalle, Brandsen, and Olasabal, 
General Don Enrique Martinez, Miller’s ‘former 
colonel, and many other intimate friends, were also 
in Buenos Ayres at this time, and their- society 
added greatly to the pleasure of his return. - One 
morning after breakfast he was surprised by a call 
from his old acquaintance Major La Tapia, now 
lieutenant-colonel. He said that, ‘* having heard of 
the war between Buenos Ayres and the Brazils, and 
there being no more godos on the other side of the 
Andes to fight against, he had obtained leave to offer 
his services to Buenos Ayres; for,” added he, “ I 
consider the Brazilians as first cousins to the Spa- 
ntards, and hate them accordingly :” then clapping 
his hands, and his eyes sparkling with enthusiasm, he 
continued, ‘‘ and I long to have a slap at them!” - 


Brandsen had been obliged by Bolivar to quit . 


Peru, in consequence of his having taken part with 
the Riva-Aguero faction in 1823. Upon this he 
went to Chile, and from thence, on the breaking out 
of the war, to Buenos Ayres, where his services were 
gladly accepted. He was one of the best cavalry 
officers in the liberating army, and was afterwards 
killed while fighting by the side of his friend Layalle, 
-who commanded the cavalry at the battle of Ituzaingo. 
Brandsen, a native of Paris, was a well-educated man, 
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enthusiastic in the cause of freedom, and was sincerely 
esteemed for his amiable conduct and gentlemanly 
‘manners. He left a widow, a Peruvian lady, and two 
or three young children. 

‘Lavalle was promoted to the rank of general for 
his conduct in the battle of Ituzaingo. He was 
afterwards severely wounded in a skirmish with the 
Brazilians. 

- The foreign officers who served in the army of the 
Andes, Chile, and Peru, were principally British, 
French, Germans, and North Americans. But, in “ 
spite of this mixture of nations, the very best under- 
standing always existed amongst them. There were 
never more than about twenty serving at the same 
time, and between the years 1817 and 1825, the total 
number who had served did not exceed forty-eight. 
Of these, eighteen have been killed, or lost at sea. 
Of the survivors, twelve had been wounded. 

While Miller remained at Buenos Ayres, the 
granaderos 4 caballo entered the city. Out of six 
hundred men, only seven were remaining of those 
originally raised by San Martin, when he formed the 
regiment in 1812. 

A few days after Miller’s arrival, he called upon 
Don Andres Hidalgo, whom Miller accompanied to 
the Pampas, on the borders of Patagonia, in 1817. 
Don Andres was now building a large house in the 
city, having cleared ninety thousand dollars by the 
sale of the estancia of Mariancul, the same at which 
he had entertained his friends, and which then was 
not, at the most, worth more ioe a twentieth ‘part 
of that sum. 
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: .From his early friend, Don- Miguel Riglos, he 
experienced the kindest attention, as well as from 


Colonel Escalada, and Don José Maria Nadal. The 


British merchants resident at Buenos Ayres gave a 
dinner at Faunch’s hotel, to welcome Miller on his 
return. At the time the party was assembled, an 
action commenced between the Buenos Ayrean flo- 
tilla and the Brazilian squadron in the outer roads, 
and dinner was postponed, that the, party. might 
‘witness the fight from'the azotea, or flat roof, of-the 
hotel.. The firing continued for some time; ‘Brown 
conducted his little flotilla in the most gallant style, 


and beat off the imperialists with considerable loss. 


By the time the cloth was removed, an account was 
brought on shore of the result of the action, and the 
intrepid admiral’s health was drank with loud huzzas. 


. Five leagues south of Buenos Ayres is Monte © 


Grande, a very extensive wood of peach-trees, planted 
ten years before by Mr. Barton. Near this; a Scotch 
colony, of about a hundred individuals, sent out by 
Mr. John'Parish Robertson and Mr. Thomas Kinder, 
were settled, on five farms. Miller accompanied the 
Reverend Mr. Armstrong, who went there to baptize 
‘a dozenior fifteen children, born subsequently to the 
arrival of the:settlers. A grand christening dinner 
.was given, at which every colonist sat down, and 4 
merrier party has seldom assembled. The colony is 
also, in other respects, in a very thriving condition. 
It is now under the immediate superintendence of 
‘Mr. John Parish Robertson, whose talents, local 
knowledge, and disposition, qualify him. to become 
the William Penn of the Pampas. 
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"On! the’ 14th March, 1826, . Miller émbarked -for 
England. He was accompanied to.the .beach :by a 
number of his personal friends. ' Upon taking leave 
“of'them, he was quite overcome by his feelings. ‘The 
— recollection’.of the many, vicissitudes which he had 

‘encountered since his ‘landing upon the:same spot, 
‘eight -years before, an‘‘isolated stranger, a- mere’ vo- 
lunteer in the’ cause” of independence;. the. scenes 
‘which he’had gone through; so: important, so novel, 
and ‘so exciting; the success. which had attended 
his .career,.and the numerous friendships ‘which had 
been cemented by the most binding of all ties, identity 
of cause! and’ fecling ;: the separation from a country 
in which he had acquired‘a mame; and to which:he 
‘owed 'so“much; all <rushed at.once upon his. mind, 
and‘ deprived him of the power of going through 
thé painful ordeal of a farewell. ::.To add to his em- 
barrassment, ‘two,anen, who:had served with him in 
Chile arid Peru during the whole of his campaigns, 
sone of whom, Pedro ‘Valenzuela, was the identical 
“soldier who carried him:-off wounded from the field at 
Pisco; the other, a faithful and affectionate African * ; 
-—these two’ men.had "come to. the beach ‘for the pur- 
‘pose of witnessing his embarkation; but such’was the 
‘emotion. that ‘overpowered them) that ‘neither could 
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* Ybaties was the son of an African prince, and was about sixteen years of 
e when he.was carried off, and sold as aslave at Buenos Ayres. <A few years 
er this he was made a soldier, and thus became entitled to his freedom, He 
was one of the small part who’ accompanied General San Martin to Mendoza in 
1816. General Muller took Ybates from the grenadier company of the battalion 
No, 8. of the army of the Andes, and employed him for nearly seven years. He 
had gained five medals for distinguished acts of bravery in the field, Asaservant, 
he was steady, assiduous, and punctiliously honest. He often said that the highest 
object of his ambition was to accompany his master, so long as he remained in the 
country, and then to become a pulpero, or little shopkeeper, in Buenos Ayres. 
, Fortune gratified his wishcs, and his faithful servant 1s now comfortably estae 
blished in his favourite city. ’ ee 7 
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utter a word. They embraced the’ General, and 
burst into tears. 

By a singular coincidence, ‘Mr. William pein 
an English merchant, well known for his goodness of 
heart and excellence of character, who left Eng- 
land in the same vessel with Miller, -in 1817, was 
now a passenger on board the packet in which he 
left Buenos Ayres. In proceeding down. the river, 
the packet touched, as usual, at Monte’ Video. 
Miller landed there, rather contrary to the kind cau- 
tions of Captain Sir John Sinclair, commanding H. 
M.S. Doris. He was, however, treated by the Bra- 
zilian General Lecor, and his young and pean 
wife, with polite attention. 

The garrison of Monte Video Sage of ans or 
five thousand men, all exceedingly ‘well disciplined, 
and in a very efficient state. Nevertheless, a few 
gaucho parties, hovering in the neighbourhood, were 
sufficient to keep the garrison within the walls. 
Many of the Oriental chiefs had families residing in 
Monte Video. To save them from the sufferings of 
famine, and to raise money at the same time, they 
permitted the introduction of cattle, and other ‘sup- 
plies, on the imperialists paying a certain tax. . This 
fact shows with sufficient clearness the real sentiments 
of the Orientales, and the slippery tenure by which 
the Emperor holds the Banda Oriental. To describe 
the measures adopted by the gauchos to shut up the 
imperialists within the walls of Colonia and Monte 
Video, would be to repeat what has been already said 
of gaucho warfare, The policy of Lecor, in promot- 
ing intermarriages, has produced an effect exactly the 
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reverse of that intended. ‘The native wives soon made 
proselytes of their husbands, who, whether officers or 
private soldiers, became objects of distrust with the 
government of Rio Janeiro. A want of confidence 
was shown even towards Lecor, who is a most worthy 
man; and he would probably have been removed, 
if the Emperor could have found a successor of equal 
talent and merit. 

Captain de la Susse, of the French navy, an ex- 
ceedingly clever and agreeable man, whose acquait- 
ance Miller had the happiness to make at Buenos 
Ayres, came in the same packet, and was on his re- 
turn to Europe from a political mission in Chile. 
He introduced Miller to Captain Mamignau of the 
French brig of war Le Cygne, who very courteously 
invited him to take a passage on board his vessel to 
Rio Janeiro, which he accepted, as he was desirous of 
seeing that city on his way home. ‘They sailed on the 
21istof March, and arrived at Rio Janeiro on the 29th, 
having made as pleasant a voyage as fine weather, agood 
table,andthe excellent society of many gentlemanly and 
attentive I’rench officers, could render it. The ship’s 
company were nearly all natives of St. Maloes, and 
were In a state of discipline which reflected great 
credit upon the excellent commander and his officers. 

Miller remained six weeks in the Brazilian capital, 
and was hospitably entertained at the house of his 
friends Mr. and Mrs. Le Breton. He received, also, 
the most polite attention from Sir Charles Stuart, and 
from Mr. (now Sir Henry) Chamberlayne, the British 
chargé d’affaires. 

On the day after Miller’s arrival at Rio 
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Janeiro, he had the pleasure of meeting his valued 
friend, Dr. Corbacho. This gentleman, who pos- 
sesses considerable poetical talent, and is celebrated for © 
an early display of patriotism, was secretary to General 
Otéro;. prefect of Arequipa, sLortly-after the battle 
of Ayacucho ;.but-it having been reported ’that he 
had:.spoken disrespéctfully of .the Colombians;i-he 
was one night torn from his family,.and,.without 
even .the shadow of a trial, sent on board a ship-de- 
stined .to convey a number-of Spaniards to Cadiz, in 
pursuance: of the capitulation.’ Corbacho - stated, 
with tears: in his. eyes,.that what'he felt most cut- 
tingly, was.the being pent up in a vessel crowded 
with persons who had’ always been-his avowed enc- 
mics... During. the voyage, they never ceased to 
taunt him with being a ‘patriot ; and he must: have 
‘sunk under this continued persecution, but- for the 
‘interposition of two or three individuals, who, gene- 
rously espoused his quarrel, and screened:-him, as 
much as:they-could, from the: revilings of their nar- 
row-minded countrymen. Fortunately for Corbacho, 
the vessel’ was obliged:to put into Rio Janeiro; where 
he, was’.enabled.to escape from-:his:-tormentors. 
iWhen. he set foot on shore he was without a farthing 
in-his pocket, and had not, as'he.imagined;,4 single 
friend. in the'‘Brazils; but, to his great astonish- 
Ment and boundless joy, within a few hours: of his 
Janding, he accidentally-met an old friend, Don Lucas 
,Cotéra, a wealthy and honourable Spanish merchant, 
who. had resided for many. years ‘in Peru, ‘and:whose 
character for liberality, whether to patriots or roy- 
alists, is ‘universally known. Cotéra ‘had :retired 
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from Peru in consequence of the reverses of the roy- 
alists ; and although his fortune had been severely 
shattered, still, with: the remnant of it, he entirely 
supported Corbacho, and upwards of twenty penny- 
less‘ exiles, both Spanish and ‘Peruvian, ‘for which 
purpose he had taken a spacious house, where they 
all resided. Miller frequently visited’ this interest- 
ing party, where he was always welconied’ with the 
warmest expressions of regard. Amongst them 
was the distinguished Spaniard, Colonel Soenes, who, 
in consequence’ of being a determined constitutional- 
ist; was'‘unable'to return to Spain; but whose puncti- 
lious ‘feelings prevented‘ him from accepting: service 
in the Peruvian army, against which he: had fought 
swith perseverance and ability. At the time Pe- 
zuela was deposed, Soenes was despatched to Spain, 
as the representative of the new viceroy, La Serna. 
On his arrival, he found the constitutional go- 
vernment established, with which he: immediately 
sided, and was appointed to an important military 
command.. Upon the downfal of the constitution, in 
1828, Soenes was placed on the list of the pro-— 
scribed, and obliged to fly. -Desirous of rejoining 
La’Serna, he embarked for Rio’ Janeiro, where, 
learning that the whole ‘of the coast’ of the Pacific 
‘was in. the. hands of the patriots, he undertook the 
journey by land; and traversed’ the’ immense empire 
‘of the Brazils. ‘Just béfore he reaclied the Peruvian 
‘frontier, He had not only the mortification to hear of 
‘the battle’ of Ayacuclié,' but“also to’ learn‘that the in- 
tervening Alistricts of "Upper Peru were occupied by 
‘hid rancorous enemy, Olaii¢ta. ’ Unwilling. to retrace 
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his steps, he remained in the province. of Mato- 
grosso until the death of Olaiieta, when hé proceeded 
to the patriot head-quarters, and was allowed to con- 
sider himself as included in the capitulation: he 
again quitted the country by sea, and came back to 
Rio Janeiro. General Miller strongly recommended 
these exiles to return immediately to Peru, assuring 
Corbacho that-Colombian influence was on the wane, 
and that he need not be under any apprehensions 
for his personal safety. Miller furnished him with 
letters, strongly recommending him to the consider- 
ation and protection of General La Mar, who, it is 
satisfactory to add, upon being re-elected to the 
presidency, appointed Dr. Corbacho one of the mini- 
sters of the departmental courts of justice at Are- 


quipa. ae 

Miller had passed a few days in Rio Janeiro, 
when the Emperor returned from Bahia, where he 
had been to repress the efforts of faction. His ma- 
jesty went in procession from the landing-place to 
the palace, accompanied by the Empress, the Prin- 
cess Maria da Gloria, and a long train of courtiers, 
nobility, and naval and military. officers. There were 
more general officers than could be required for an 
army of 100,000 men; and these were bedizened 
with more decorations than all the French generals 
who accompanied Napoleon in his last campaigns. 
And yet, from this multitude, the Emperor could 
not, it was said, select one efficient commander for 
the southern or northern provinces*. The regular 


* In the month of August, 1828, peace was happily concluded between the 
Brazils and Buenos Ayres, The Emperor has had the good sense to sce, that 
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forces in the capital amounted to about 3500 men. — 
About a third of this number was composed of Au- 
strians, Swiss, and other foreigners, who, though sent 
from their own countries in the character of settlers, 
had been compelled to serve inthe army. Upon these 
no great reliance could be placed. ‘The regular 
army, not’ in the capital, might amount to ten or 
twelve thousand. . There was a remarkable difference 
between the foreign seamen in the service of the 
Argentine republic and those in that of the Em- 
peror. The former. were enthusiastic, and eager 
to engage; whilst the latter showed an indifference 
to the cause for which they served, and were discon- 
tented, although better and more regularly paid than 
the republicans, A militia force in every province 
of the empire was assembled periodically, and in- 
tended only for local defence, or to guard against 
risings of the black population. 

. In Brazil the slave trade is seen in some of its most 
revolting aspects; for there the general treatment of 
negro slaves is barbarous in the extreme. About 
thirty thousand are annually imported into Rio Ja- 
neiro alone, and perhaps an equal number in the 
other ports of the empire. One of the many abhor- 
rent circumstances attending this nefarious traffic is, 
that, upon a vessel’s arriving near the port, such 
the inemese Pili otneny required that he shoal discontinue a war, which, 
from the commencement, was unjust; and had not only exhausted the finances 
of his empire, but had spread discontent and disaffection throughout the pro- 
Sune.’ PeneM UMua a MeL eee he thee te 
fluence in hastenmg Don Pedro’s decision on this subject. The Brazils possess 
immense natural resources, all they require is a wise and vigorous development, 
and this they may expect at the hands of Don Pedro, who has already, and of 


his own free will, given them a constitutional government, and whose liberal 
mind appears to be constantly studious for the welfare of his people. 
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slaves, as appear to be in an irrecoverable state of dis- 
ease, are frequently thrown into the sea! This is done 
merely to evade the payment of the custom-house 
duty, which is "levied upon every slave brought into 
port. Instances have occurred of their being picked . 
up alive by coasting vessels ! 

Fourteen or fifteen slave ships, with full cargoes, 
arrived at Rio Janeiro during the six weeks that 
Miller remained there. One morning that he. hap. 
pened to breakfast on board a Brazilian frigate, the 
commander, Captain Sheppard, kindly lent him a 
boat to visit a slaver, of 320 tons, which had come 
into port the preceding night. ‘The master, sup- 
posing him to be in the imperial service, was ex- 
tremely attentive, and very readily answered every 
inquiry. He said the homeward-bound passage had — 
been tolerably fortunate, only seventy-two deaths 
having occurred in the cargo; and that, although 
thirty of the sick were then in an unsaleable plight, 
the owners might calculate upon sending into the 
market four hundred sound and well-grown Africans; 
a number that would yield a handsome profit. 

_ After some further conversation, Miller requested 
permission to see the ’tween decks, upon which the 
master accompanied him below, and pointed out the. 
manner of securing his cargo, which was by shackling 
each negro by one leg to an iron bar running a mid- 
ships from stem to stern, so as to form a double row, 
lying feet to fect. The air was sé oppressively nau- 
seating, that Miller could not remain below for more 
than two minutes, There was hardly a slave in the 
whole number who was free from festering sores, pro-. 
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duced by constant friction from lying on the hard and 
unwashed decks. Some of them were bruised so dread- 
fully, that it was wonderful that they continued to 
‘exist. Their emaciated appearance might have led 
to the supposition that they had been nearly starved 
during the passage, did not the varied miseries to 
which they were subjected, sufficiently account for 
their fleshless forms. A great number of them were 
now upon deck, and clad in long woollen shirts, in 
order to be sent to the warehouses on shore. Miller, 

. heartily sick of this disgusting scene, took leave of 
the master; but, unable to control the indignation 
he felt, he inveighed with great bitterness against all 
wretches concerned in so iniquitous a traffic, letting 
him know at the same time that he was not in the 
service of the Emperor. The master, though at first. 
taken aback by the violence of the General’s invectives, 
soon recovered himself, and retorted in the most 
insolent terms of defiance, abusing the English for 
meddling in what he styled the legitimate commerce 
of Brazil. ‘The state of the vessel was such as can- 
not be described, and the fetid effluvia, arising from 
it, offended the senses on approaching her within fifty 
yards. Although Miller took a warm bath imme- 
diately upon getting on shore, the stench of the slave 
ship haunted his nostrils for many days. 

There is a long narrow street in Rio Janeiro ex, 
clusively appropriated to the negro stores. It is, in 
fact, the slave-bazaar. The fronts of the shops are’ 
open, and the objects for sale are seated on benches, 
where, strange to say, they often pass their time in 
singing. People wishing to become purchasers lounge 

Cate. 
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up and down until they sce a subject likely‘to suit 
their purpose. Miller one day put on a broad- 
‘brimmed straw hat, and walked into several of the 
stores, as if with a view of making a purchase. The- 
slave venders came forward with eagerness to show 
off their stock, making their bipeds move about in 
every way best calculated to display their good points, 
and in much the same manner that a jockey does in 
showing off a horse. ‘Those who appeared to be 
drowsy were made to bite a piece of ginger, or take 
a pinch of snuff. If these excitements did not prove 
sufficient to give them an air of briskness, they were 
wakened up by a pull of the ear, or a slap on. the 
face, which made them look about them. Miller 
was so inquisitive, and his observations were so un- 
like those of a bona fide purchaser, that the dealers 
soon began to suspect he did not intend to be 
a customer. One of them being in consequence 
rather pert in his replies, Miller once more allowed 
his indignation to get the better of his judgment, 
and he abused the fellow in terms more violent, if 
possible, than those he had addressed to the master. 
of the slave ship. He had some difficulty to avoid 
getting into a very serious squabble, as many of the. 
other dealers came out and joined in the yell now 
raised against him. As he passed along the street, 
it was like running the gauntlet; for he was saluted 
by vituperations on all sides, and it was perhaps only 
by preserving a menacing attitude in his retreat that 
he prevented something more than a mere war of 
words, They-dwelt with marked emphasis on the 
officious English, who, instead of attending to their 
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own affairs, would not, they said, allow other people 
to gain an honest livelihood.. : 

Miller left’ Rio Janeiro, in the Marchioness of Sa- 
_lisbury packet, for England. They touched at Bahia 
and Pernambuco, both ‘very fine .and opulent cities, 
founded by the Dutch, and which bear téstimony to 
the industry and ingenuity of that persevering people. 
The spacious streets, and the manner in which the 
old town of Pernambuco was built by the Dutch, is 
clear evidence of the superiority of their taste over 
that of the Portuguese, which is well contrasted by 
a division which has been added to the city by the 
latter. Miller dined with the governor, who politely 
furnished him with horses and an orderly, that he 
might visit the convent of San Francisco, at Olinda, 
the easternmost point of land in South America. 
This convent is celebrated for the richness of its 
ceilings, which are in the Moorish style of workman- 
ship; it was founded previous to the taking of Per- 
nambuco by the Dutch, in 1625. In 1630 they 
abandoned the port, filling up the entrance across 
the bar, or reef. ‘The friars at the convent are ex- 
tremely obliging to visitors. _ 

Amongst the passengers on board the packet was 
Don Tadeo Garate, the last royalist governor of the | 
department of Puno, and the immediate predecessor 
of Miller, who was the first appointed by the patriots. 
It was singular that these two individuals should have 
been brought together as messmates on board the 
same vessel. 

Garate, who has before been mentioned in these 
Memoirs, is a native of La Paz, or Chuquiago as it 
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is called by the aborigines. He is about fifty years 
of age, of middle stature, though rather taller than 
the generality of the Cholos, or mixed Indian race, 
to which he belongs. He stoops considerably; his 
eyes are dark, and small, like those of a Chinese ; 
his hair is black, coarse, and shining; but, like most 
Indians, he has little beard; the general expression of 
his countenance is of a most sinister description. He 
was educated in the college of San Antonio, at Cuzco, 
and was so remarkable for close application to. his 
studies, that he was called “el Cholito aplicado,” or 
“the hard-working little Indian.’’ Becoming an 
advocate, Garate displayed great professional acute- 
ness, vigour of imagination, and an easy style of 
oratory; which obtained him numerous clients, and 
enabled him to live in a very independent manner. 
He soon evinced an ambitious and ostentatious spirit, 
wore hair powder, and affected, in his dress, colours 
not usually worn at Cuzco. As a literary character, 
he was a constant visitor at the palace of the bishop, 
to whom he afterwards became secretary, and even- 
tually so great a favourite, that the bishop acted only 
by his advice. In dispensing episcopal patronage, 
the new secretary displayed, to those who werc his 
suitors, the greatest haughtiness of disposition, He 
was next appointed sub-delegate of Chucuito, and 
afterwards elected a deputy to serve in the cortes of 
Spain, to which, soon after his arrival in the Penin- 
sula, he was chosen secretary. He was the author 
of the famous address to Ferdinand VII., which 
gained for those who signed it the-party sobriquet 
of “ Persians.’ He acted also asa spy upon the other 
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American deputies, and the servility of Garate was 
rewarded by the king with the valuable appointment 
of governor of Puno; upon which he returned to 
Peru. 

- It would appear that the mind and disposition of 
Garate had been wrongly directed, or perverted, at 
the commencement of his career, by monkish bigotry 
and scholastic prejudices. All his actions, his man- 
ners, and his very looks, indicated that he was a 
‘stranger to every liberal or manly feeling. He is 4 
melancholy instance of the demoralizing effects of 
habitual servility. Accustomed from his youth to 
cringe and fawn, whoever was in power was certain of 
his support. He was alternately the humble slave of 
Pezuela, of La Serna, and of Olafieta, and to each 
he was an active, able, and willing instrument in the 
execution of oppressive measures. In some respects 
he was always consistent; he never professed to be 
a patriot, and he never ceased to persecute his coun- 
trymen. At length, contemned by all parties, he was 
now a wanderer towards Spain, his only hope being 
in the favour of Ferdinand. He had left at Cuzco a 
most amiable wife, and a very charming daughter. As 
Garate did not speak English or French, Miller, com- 
miserating his situation, often conversed with him, 
and desired his servant José, a Spaniard, to wait upon 
Garate. They were therefore tolerably sociable, until 
-one day a discussion arose at table as to the character 
of the Irish peasantry, and in which Miller had to 
combat the arguments of nearly. all his fellow passen- 
gers. Although Garate could not distinctly under- 
stand the whole of the question, he clearly perceived 
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that his patriot opponent was in the minority; upon 
which his natural propensity to side with the strongest 
irresistibly broke forth. He did not merely confine 
himself to the point in debate, but said that Miller, 
being an insurgent himself, was a fit advocate 
for what he called. “ the insurgents of Ireland.” 
Warmed by his subject, and encouraged by an ap- 
pearance of support from the party whose cause he 
seconded, he went on boastingly to say, ‘ that the 
time would soon arrive when he should return to 
Peru, with thousands of the king’s troops, and have 
it in his power to gratify his dearest wish, the ex- 
termination of all rébels and traitors.’ During his 
furious harangue, Garate was a fit study for a painter. 
Malignity, envy, rage, revenge, and insolence, were 
severally depicted in his countenance. In considera- 
tion of his forlorn situation, Miller allowed him to 
go extraordinary lengths; but finding that his forbear- 
ance only increased the other’s virulence, he thought 
it time to arrest his oratory, by giving him a mild 
but determined hint, that if he proceeded one step 
farther, nothing should save him from that species of 
castigation to which his scurrility had already so 
richly entitled him. Garate became instantly speech” 
less, ‘and slunk away. After this they were never 
cordial, although they still oceasionally entered into 
conversation. a: 

Garate was constantly complaining of his poverty, 
and described himself to be an utterly ruined man. 
He protested, by all that was sacred, that a forced 
contribution of twenty thousand dollars, which Bo- 
livar had levied upon him at Arequipa, had swept 
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away his last rial. Indeed, so circumstantially did he 
appear to prove all this, that Miller at last began to 
credit the story, although facts which he had been 
made acquainted with, when prefect of Puno, were 
in direct opposition to it. 

After landing at Falmouth, Miller was sates 
__ by his servant Te requesting permission to return 
to the packet, to see Don Tadeo Garate, who was 
represented to be in some serious dilemma. It turned 
out that José and. Don Tadeo had already made 
two trips, and that on both occasions they had 
crammed their pockets with doubloons, the property 
of the latter. , While Garate was on shore the second 
time, the. steward of the packet accidentally dis- 
covered some bars of gold stowed away under Garate’s 
mattress, which he took and carefully locked up, re- 
porting the circumstance to the commander. When 
Don Tadeo returned on board, he immediately missed 
his treasure, and not speaking a word of English, he 
was unable to make any inquiries after it. He be- 
came almost frantic, and paced the deck in an agony 
of ‘despair. José was sent for, the whole of the 
circumstances were explained to Miller, who <ar- 
ranged the matter for Garate. As the latter had 
artfully concealed the property to evade the pay- 
ment of the freight, the captain refused to give it up 
until the regulated per centage should be paid. 
Garate was obliged to accede to these terms, and the 
tréasure was restored to him. It amounted in value 
to upwards. of thirty thousand dollars. Garate was 
lately living in Paris. ° 

Miller landed at Falmouth on wit 6th of July, 
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1826, being eight years and eleven months after his 
departure from the Downs. 

Miller has been received by his friends, met 
bours, and countrymen, in the kindest possible man- 
ner. The corporation of Canterbury has conferred 
upon him the freedom of that ancient city. The 
United Service, and the Travellers’ Club, elected him 
an honorary member. At Milan he was entertained 
with the utmost courtesy by some generals and 
other officers of the Austrian army, and he has been 
treated with marked attention in Paris, Florence; 
Rome, Amsterdam, Brussels, and other parts of the 
continent of Europe, where he has had an oppor- 
tunity of creating many friends to the cause of South 
American independence. 

We shall close this work with an extract froma letter 
to the author, written in 1826 by a British naval 
officer who has served on the South American station. 

« Such,” says this distinguished officer, “has been 
the career of a young man, who, fired by the love of 
liberty, embarked in the struggle for the independ- 
ence of nations; and who, unsupported by connexion 
or interest, and steering a steady course through the 
storms of war and commotions of faction, has raised 
himself, by his own merit, to the highest rank im the 
army; obtained every honorary distinction; filled 
important civil situations; and, covered with honour. 
able wounds, has now revisited his native country 
with a character of perfect disinterestedness, and a 
conscience void of reproach} and whom, to borrow 
an expression of General Bolivar, ‘South America 
will always claim as one of her most glorious sons.’” 
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(G.) 
(Page 30.) 
An intercepted Letter from General Canterac. 


‘Tre enemy, despairing of being able to obtain any advan- 
tage from their ill-organized expedition, continue in the. most 
miserable condition, with a dreadful mortality, in Arica, having 
detached part of their force, consisting of about 800 men, with 
Colonel Miller, evidently for the purpose of collecting provisions 
and resources for Alvarado’s dispirited troops, which are kept in 
check by Brigadier Valdes, who occupies Tacna, and the neigh- 
bouring quebradas; and as the said general leaves them nothing 
along the whole line of coast that can be of service to them, they 
have been reduced to a state of the greatest weakness and distress. 
On these grounds, it is presumed they will abandon Arica, and 
descend along the coast, for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
Miller can render them any assistance. Of Miller’s troops, there 
disembarked at Quilca, and marched on to Camana, 200 men; and 
it is said that as many more were about to disembark at the Plans 
chada of Ocoha: and so soon as this takes place, or that the troops 
at Camana proceed along the coast, it is of the utmost importance 
to leave the whole of it without supplies of any sort: for which pur- 
pose it is indispensable that all the cattle, horses, provisions, &c. 
should be collected in one point ; and the moment the vessels ap- 
pear in sight, or that any attempt is made to march by land from 
Ocofa, you will be pleased to retreat with all the supplies, &c. to 
this side of the Cordillera; as it is possible the enemy may resolve 
to penetrate in this direction towards the Sierra, in which event 
their destruction is inevitable. To the commanding officer of the 
battalion of cazadores I give instructions in the accompanying 
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despatch, to hold himself at your disposal, so as immediately to 
march to Acari with the corps under his command, that he may 
assist in carrying away every thing, and check the advance of the 
enemy. You will therefore take care to furnish him with horses, 
mules, &¢. such as can be got in that neighbourhood, for mounting 
one or two companies, who will be more useful in rendering the 
service required. 

“ You will have to exercise great vigilance and extraordinary 
activity on every part of the coast; bearing in mind, that the 
weak and distressed condition of the enemy is entirely to be attri- 
buted to the efficient and energetic dispositions made by Briga- 
dier Valdes along the whole line of coast of Arequipa; and I 
promise myself your exertions will be attended with equal success. 

<« Advices, in duplicate, or triplicate if necessary, relating to 
all matters, but principally to the appearance of vessels off the 
coast, disembarkation of troops, and their movements, you will 
of course forward from time to time, by persons in whom full 
confidence can be placed, and well mounted, addressed to his 
excellency the viceroy, if direct; to Brigadier Loriga, by Cor- 
dova ; to the commandant-general of the central division; and to 
me, through the military governor of Chuquibamba ; attending to 
this object with all your well known zeal and decision, as upon 
these advices the success of our operations must mainly depend. 

« God preserve you many years. 
“ Head-quarters, Puno, 3lst Deeember, 1822. 
(Signed) « JOSE CANTERAC,” 
“ To Colonel D. Juan Ant. de Olachea, commanding 
on the coast.” 


(H.) 
(Page 42.) 


An intercepted circular Letter addressed to Colonel Olachea, 
JSrom Colonel Carratald. 


«I repeat to you, that Miller’s expedition consists of one 
vessel, and that only 100 infantry have disembarked: it is there« 
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fore very easy to defeat him, should he advance along the coast, 
by uniting the different corps that protect those districts, which 
you will accordingly arrange with the officers in command. 
‘God preserve you many years. 
“ Arequipa, 19th January, 1823. 
(Signed) « JOSE CARRATALA. 
To Colonel-D. Juan Ant. Olachea.” 


A fictitious Letter sent instead of the foregoing. 


“I have to inform you that Miller's expedition has been 
reinforced by 600 blacks of the battalion No. 4. It will therefore 
be incumbent to take all necessary steps for preventing any 
disaster. Z 

“‘ T have also to state that it has come to my knowledge that 
the said officer is endeavouring to seduce the soldiers of your 
party; and that he is in secret communication with some of the 
officers. You will be pleased to be vigilant, and punish offenders 
with the utmost rigour of the law. 

“¢ God preserve you many years. 
* Arequipa, 20th January, 1823. 
; (Signed) «JOSE CARRATALA. 

« To Colonel D, Juan Ant. Olachea.” 


(.) 
(Page 42 ) 
Letter from Manzanedo to the Alcalde of Pullo. 
*¢ Battalion of Coracora, 


«¢Yt is of the greatest consequence that the fair of Chaipi, 
usually held on Candlemas-day, should not be allowed to take 
place, on account of the disadvantages that may result from the 
assemblage of so many persons; and especially of those arriving 
with numbers of horses and loaded mules, which is exactly what 
the enemy most stand in need of, and which they use every en- 
deavour to obtain. I understand that they have landed at Atico, 
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and their views being, of course, upon Carabeli, Chaparra, Chala, 
and Yauca, and thence towards these heights, it is therefore ne« 
cessary, that, immediately on receiving this order, the merchants 


who have gone on to Chaipi, should be desired to withdraw, with i 


all their property and animals, from the parish of Chaipi, towards 
the town of Coracora, as well as those who may have arrived with 


you, and not to permit them to advance a single step, upon any . 


pretence whatever, and this under the severest.penalty. You 
will be held responsible for the slightest deviation in the execu- 
tion of this order, relying upon your well-known zeal for its strict 


fulfilment ; and if, by any omission, the passage of any traders — 
should he allowed, and they should have the misfortune to be: 
surprised by any party of the enemy, that your neglect will be 
visited with the rigour of the laws of war. You will advise me 


without loss of time of having received this order, and you will 
give it all the effect which I flatter myself you will, from your 
devotion to the national cause, from which a general good would 
result to all the inhabitants of this district. 
« «God preserve you many years, 
« ¢ MANUEL DE MANZANEDO, 
“ « Coracoya, Jan. 39, 1823. - 
* ¢ To Don Bernardino Chaves, constitutional’ 
alcalde of the Pa of Pullo.’ 


s2 


“ T have transcribed thas atin Priel has just been sent to 
me by Colonel Don Manuel Manzanedo ; and being informed of 


it, you will execute what he orders, and acknowledge receipt of _ 


it to me. 
“¢ God preserye you many years. . 
« BERN. CHAVES. 
«¢ Pullo, Jan. 30, 1823; nine o'clock in the morning of this day. 
‘«‘ To the constitutional alcalde of Chaipi, 
Don Bern. Rodriguez, 


«P,§. For the more speedy execution of what is herein con- 
tained, you must endeavour to procure the assistance of the mili- 
tary power, and of the worthy inhabitants of your parish.” 


. 
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(K.) 
(Page 43.) 
Letter from Colonel Manzanedo to Colonel Barrandalla. 


- “« Under this date, I have transmitted to his excellency, the 
Viceroy of the kingdom, the following report : 
‘ Most excellent Sir, — 

‘ A confidential spy has informed me, under date of the 27th 
ultimo, as follows: ‘ I beg to inform you, ‘that the Englishman, 
Miller, has landed at this port, and brings two vessels: to-morrow 
he will disembark the battalion of negroes, ‘amounting to 600, 
with the intention, as I am informed, of proceeding to Coracora. 
From Ica they write, that the chief, Brandsen, had entered there, 
after our troops had retreated. From Acari thcy state, that they 
have already 250 hussars, and that they will reach this place in 
two days. The Peruvian legion, which is the battalion that 

- belongs to this Englishman, is in garrisons from Ocoiia to Atico, 
where there are about 600 in readiness to march also upon Cora- 
cora.’—I transcribe this to your excellency, for your more exact 
information ; aud although this intelligence appears to me very 
exaggerated, I have increased the number of spies, to obtain exact 
information as to the real force of the enemy, and have instructed 
the subdelegado of the district to observe his flank from the capital 
to Carabeli, and to withdraw, as speedily as possible, whatever 
cattle and animals of every description that may be on the heights 
_ in that part, as I am uow doing towards the north, from Chaipi, 
Pullo, and all the country thereabouts, where I have sixty men 
under confidential officers. The day before yesterday my second 
in command returned from the hills of Carabeli with the three 
companies under his orders, after having ascertained that there 
was in Carabeli only a party of one captain and twenty-five men, 
mounted, who fled the moment they heard of the approach of our 
troops; but they returned, and re-occupied that place so soon as 
they heard that our three companies had withdrawn. As the sub-« 
delegate of Lucanas has not said any thing to me of the central 
division which occupied Ica having retreated, I suppose this in- 
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telligence must be false, as they must have known it from Palpa 
or Nasca, and independently of the intelligence which the com- 
mandant of the former place would, no doubt, have sent, on 
seeing himself obliged to make a retrograde movement. A spy — 
has this moment arrived, and he assures me, that the enemy had - 
penetrated inwards from Atiquipa to Quebrada de Chala, to the © 
number of 450; besides several parties which have spread in 
different directions, and which ought to arrive to-day at the vil- 
lage of Chaipi, in the vicinity of which are the sixty men of my 
battalion, and respecting which the said spy spoke to the captain, 
informing him of these occurrences. I expect every moment to 
receive fresh intelligence, which I will communicate to your 
excellency, if it is worth consideration, and forward this to you in 
duplicate, through the military commandant of Andaguaylas, and 
the subdelegate Luna. I also send this to him, and to the mili- 
tary commandant of Chuquibamba. The same step was taken with 
the subdelegate Lucanas, and the commandant-general of the 
central division, Brigadier-general Loriga, and the chiefs of Huan- 
cabeliva and Guamanga. I must advise your excellency, that, 
up to this date, the cartridges and other articles sent by Anda- 
guaylas to the subdivision of Lucanas, have not arrived, and I have 
only received thtee boxes of Spanish cartridges, very much da- 
maged, which have been sent me by the subdelegate Luna.’ . 

“ I copy the above for your information, in order that you may 
regulate your steps accordingly, and shall continue to keep you 
advised of whatever may occur,’ 

« God preserve you many years. 

*“ MANUEL DE MANZANEDO. 

“ Coracora, Feb. 1, 1823. 


«To Don Tomas ec RrAley Sreseni nat seneeat of 
the central division at Ica. 


’ ' 


« P,§. It is confirmed that Miller’s division has been, re- 
inforced with 600 negroes of the regiment No. 4, and that the 
main body remains’ posted in Atiquipa, an its meaty, in- 
dependent of scattered detachments.” 
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(L.) 
(Page 46.) 
Letter from Colonel Miller ta Colonel Branilsen. | 
de 4 ; fF Acari, 23d February, 1923, 


s¢ Sir, 

«€ TI have 300 head of oxen, and about 200 horses and mules at 
the distance of half a dozen leagues from this. They will march for 
Ica the moment you think it worth your while to attack el Sr. 
Barrandalla, who is trembling with 340 men in the vicinity of 
Molinos. Unless, indeed, you advance to Ica, all the cattle will 
undoubtedly be lost, as well as other advantages of a much more 
important nature. : 
~ 6 The enemy has entered Carabeli, but he j is timid and afraid 
to attack me. Manzanedo cannot: persuade himself but that-I 
have at least two battalions. aii G 

In Taucanas, Aballe has not more than ea men, but this 
old gentleman is more active than the rest, and he finds out 
more particulars relative to my operations and force than any of 

the rest. Much might be done. if. you would advance in this 
direction. If you lose time, disagreeable may be the consequences. 

* There is nothing to be feared from Carratala ; even provided 
he has left Arequipa for Chuquibamba, he will be detained by the 
rivers, for I have had two important bridges and many balsas 
destroyed. If I had only fifty cavalry, the whole battalion of 
cazadores (600) would have been mine long ago. 

‘Captain Valdivia and twelve soldiers of my regiment, accom- 
panied by some people of the country as volunteers, made an 
incursion to’ Palpa, and on the 21st put to flight Colonel Olachea, 
whom they fell in with near Nasca, The latter had fifty armed 
militia and four soldiers of the line, with an officer. Sixteen of 
the militia were made prisoners, two of the regulars were killed, 
and the other two, with an ensign, were also taken. Olachea 
escaped. His baggage, as well as that of the subdelegate, Rivero, 
fell into our hands, amongst which is very interesting corre- 
spondence. A Spaniard, by the name of Mutioz, and an American, 
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called Garcia (the owner of Chocovento), inhabitants of Nasca, . 
have done us much mischief. They employ spies and give Bar- 
randalla correct information. 

‘Once more I repeat, that whatever may be the intention of 
government, whatever may be your military plans, it is of the 
very first importance that you drive Barrandalla from Ica, and 
open @ communication with: me, and the provinces of Parina- 
cochas and Lucanas, whose inhabitants are all ready to rise. If 
this: be done immediately, much may be expected ; if not, I 
‘foresee nothing but ruination, and we shall even deserve it for 
our /apathy.. .What a pity that the topography of the country 
is not. better known by‘ those ube ee the movements of the 
army! -.. : : tea : 

* @ Send this aghaé to the minister of war, af you viii I 
write in English in case the letter should be intercepted, of which 
however there is little chance, for all the communications I have 
sent by land to Lima have been received, and I have got answers 
by the same way. y PET ee POG 

“T have the honour to be, &c. , . 
Se ap KAS _. © W. MILLER, 


ss hy Colonel Heaate commanding at Cuiiete.” 


(M.) al ol 


(Page 326.) by, syreita. bs 


aot a 


"Act of Installation of the Second Congress of Venezuela. 


In the city of St. Toner of Angostura, on the fifteenth day of 
the month of February, in the year of Our Lord One Thousand 
Eight Hundred and Nineteen, ninth of the Independence of Ve- 

nezuela, at half-past. ten in the morning, were assembled, in virtue 
of a summons of the supreme chief of the republic, Simon Bolivar, 
in the Government Palace, for the installation of the sovereign 
national congress, convoked by the said supreme chief on the 
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twenty-second day of October last, the deputies, of whom the 


names are as follows, viz: 


' Nominated by the free part of Venezuela. 


For the province.of Caracas: 
Doctor Juan German Hoscio. 
Doctor Luis Tomas Peraza. » 
Licentiate José Espaiia. 

Mr. Onofre Basalo. 

Mr. Francisco Antonio Zea. 


For the province of Barcelona: 

Colonel Francisco Parejo. 

Colonel P. Eduatdo Hurtado. 

Licentiate Diego- Bautista :Ur- 
baneja. 


Licentiate Ramon Garcia CAdiz. 


Mr. Diego Antonio Alcala. 


For the province of Cumana: 
General-in-chief, Santiago Ma- 
rio. 


Brigadier-Gen.Tomas Montilla, 


Doctor Juan Martinez. 
Celonel Diego Vallenilla. 


For the province of Barinas ; 
Dr. Ramon Ignacio Mendez. - 
Colonel Miguel Guerrero. 
General-of-division, R. Urda- 

neta. 
Dr. Antonio Maria Brizeiio. 


For the province of Guayana: 


Mr. Eusebio Afanador. 
Mr. Juan Vicente Cardozo. 


‘Intendant of the army,'F. Pe- 


nalver. 


Brigadier-General P, L. Torres! 


For the province. of Marga- 
rita: 

Licentiate Gaspar Marcano. 

Doctor Manuel Palacio. 

Licentiate Domingo Alzura. 

Mr. José de Jesus Guevara. 


_ And although there were wanting ee deputies to complete 
the thirty, of which the congress ought to consist, the installation, 
in virtue of the rule of convocation, by which the presence of only 
two-thirds of the representatives is required, was proceeded in 
with the following formalities and ceremonies : 

At cleven, the firing of three cannon announced the coming of 
the supreme chief, accompanied by his staff, the governor of the 
place, the commandant of the province, and all the chiefs and 
officers in this city. The deputies went out to receive his excel- 
lency without the gates of the palace, and, conducting him to the 
hall set apart for their sittings, placed him in the chair under the 
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national canopy. The concourse of citizens and foreigners of di- 
“stinction was immense, ; : 
- The supreme chief opened the session with reading a long 
specch, the chief object of which was to explain the fundamental 
principles of the project of a constitution he presented to the 
congress, and to show that it was the best adapted to our country. 
He spoke very briefly of his own administration under the most 
difficult circumstances, intimating that the secretaries of state 
would give an account of their respective departments, and exhibit 
the documents necessary for illustrating the real and actual state 
of the republic, and only enlarged when recommending to the 
congress the confirmation of the liberty granted to the slaves,. 
without any restriction whatever, the institution of the Order of 
Liberators, and the law for the division of the national property, 
amongst the defenders of the country, as the only reward for their 
heroic services. He lhkewise charged the congress in the most 
particular manner to turn its serious attention to the funding of 
the national debt, and providing means for its eee extinction, 
as was due in gratitude, justice, and honour, » 
~ On his speech being ended, he added, “The congress of Ve- 
nezuela is installed. In it from this moment is centred the na- 
tional sovereignty: my sword (grasping it) and those of my il- 
lustrious fellows in arms are ever ready to maintain its august 
authority. God savethe Congress of Venezuela!” At this ex- 
pression, several times repeated by the crowd, a salute of sine 
was fired. ; , 
The supreme chief then invited the congress to Toe to the 

election of an interim president, that he might deliver up to him 
his command ‘The deputy, Francisco Antonio Zea, having been 
elected by acclamation, his excellency took the oath on the Holy 
Evangelists, and in which he was followed by all the members; 
one by one. When his excellency had taken the oath, he placed 
the president in the chair which he had himself occupied under — 
the canopy, and, addressing the military, said, Generals, chiefs, ’ 
and officers, my fellows in arms, we ure nothing more than 
simple citizens until the sovereign congress condescend to employ 
us in the classes and ranks agreeable to them: reckoning on your 
suhmission, I am about to give them, in your names and my own, 
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the most manifest proof of our obedience, by delivering up the 
command: intrusted to me.” On saying which, he approached 
the president of the congress, and presenting his staff of office, 
continued :. “I return to the republic the general’s staff intrusted 
to me. Toserve in whatever rank or class the congress may place 
me cannot but be honourable. In it I shall give an example of 
that subordination and blind obedience which ought to characterize 
every soldier of the republic.” The president, addressing the 
congress, said, ‘‘ The confirmation of all the ranks and offices.con- 
ferred by his excellency General Simon Bolivar, during his 
command, does not appear toadmit of any discussion : I, however, 
request the express approval of the congress for declaring it.- Is 
the congress of opinion, that the ranks and offices conferred by 
his excellency General Simon Bolivar, as supreme chief of the 
republic, be confirmed?” Allthe deputies, standing up, answered 
Yes, and the president continued: ‘ The sovereign congress of the 
republic onfirms, in the person of his excellency the Captain-gene« 
ral Simon Bolivar, all the ranks and offices conferred by him during 
his: government ;” and, returning him the staff, placed him in the 
seat on his right. After a silence of some moments, the president 
spoke as follows: ‘ P ats 
«¢ All nations and all empires were in their tifendy fevble and 
little; like man himself, to whom they owe thcir origin. Those 
great citics which still inflame the imagination, Memphis, Pal- 
" myra, Thebes, Alexandria, Tyre, the capital even of Belus and 
Semiramis, and thou also, proud Rome, mistress of the universe, 
were nothing’ more.at their commencement than diminutive and 
miserable hamlets. It was not in the Capitol, nor in the palace 
of Agrippa nor of Trajan, but it was in a lowly hut, under a 
thatched roof, that Romulus, rudely clad, traced the capital of 
the world, and laid the foundations of his mighty empire. Nothing 
shone: conspicuous but his genius ; ‘there was nothing great but 
himself. -: It is not by-the lustre nor by the magnificence of our 
installation, but by the immense means bestowed on us by nature, 
and by the immense plans which you will form for availing our- 
selves of them, that’the future grandeur and power of our re- 
public should be measured. The artless splendour of the noble 
act of ‘patriotism’ of which General Bolivar has just given so 
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illustrious and so memorable an example, stamps on this selemi- 
nity a character of antiquity, and is a presage of the lofty de- 
stinies of our country. Neither Rome nor Athens, nor even Sparta, 
in the purest days of heroism and public virtue, ever presented 
so sublime and so interesting a scene. The imagination rises in 
contemplating it, ages and distances disappear, and we think 
ourselves contemporary with the Aristides, the Phocions, the 
Camillus, and the Epaminondas of other days. The same phil- 
anthropy and the same liberal sentiments which united to the 
republican chiefs of high antiquity those beneficent emperors, 
Vespasian, Titus, Trajan, and Marcus Aurelius, who so worthily 
trod the same path, will to-day place amongst them this modest 
general, and with them he will shine in history, and receive the 
benedictions of posterity, It is not now that the sublime trait 
of patriotic virtue, which we have witnessed and admire, can be 
duly appreciated ; when our institutions will have had the sanction 
of time, when every thing weak, and every thing little in our 
days, passions, interests, and vanities, will have disappeared, and 
great deeds and great men alone remain, then the abdication of 
General Bolivar will receive all the justice it so richly merits, 
and his name will be mentioned with pride in Venezuela, and 
with veneration throughout the universe. Forgetting every thing 
he has achieved for the establishment of our liberties—eight 
years of afflictions and dangers——the sacrifice of his fortune and 
repose—indescribable fatigues and hardships—exertions of which 
scarcely a similar example can be quoted from history—that 
constant proof against every reverse—that invincible firmness, in 
never despairing of the salvation of our country, even when he 
saw her subjugated, and he destitute and alone ;—-forgetting, I say, 
so many claims to immortality, to fix his attention only on what 
we have seen and admired, If he had renounced the supreme 
authority, when it presented nothing but troubles and dangers, 
when it brought on his head insults and calumnies, and when it 
appeared nothing more than an empty name, although it would 
not have been praiseworthy, it would at least have been pradent: 
but to do it at the very moment when the authority begins to 
enjoy some attractions in the eyes of ambition, and when every 
thing forebodes a speedy and fortunate issue te our desires, and 
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‘to do it of himself, and from the pure love of liberty, is a deed so 
heroic and so ‘splendid, that I doubt whether it ever Had an equal, 

and despair of its ever being imitated. ‘But what!, shall -we 
‘allow General Bolivar to rise so much above his fellow-citizens 
as to oppress them with his glory, and’ not at least endeayour to 
compete with him in noble and patriotic sentiments, by not per- 
mitting him to quit the precincts of this august assembly without 
re-investing him with that same authority whith! he-had-ire- 
linquished in order to maintain liberty inviolable, but which was 
in fact the way to risk it?” “* No, no,” replied General Bolivar 
with energy, ‘ never, never will I take upon me again an au- 
thority which from my heart I have renounced for ever on prin- 
ciple and sentiment.” He continued explaining the dangers 
which liberty would be exposed to, by continuing for a length of 
time the same manin possession of the chief authority. He showed 
the necessity of gudrding against the views of every ambitious 
person, and: even against his own, as he could not be sure’ of 
always acting and thinking in the same way; and ‘finished ‘his 
speech with protesting, in’ the strongest and most decisive tone, 
that not in any case, nor on any consideration, would he ever accept 
an authority which he had so sincerely and so cordially renounced, 

in order to secure to his country the blessings of ‘liberty. His 
reply being ended, he begged permission to retire, to which the 
president acceded, and appointed a ceromeoy of ten members to 
conduct him. ’ “Fh 

A discussion then took place in the congress about the nomi- 
ination of an interim president of the republic ; but several dif- 
ficulties arising in the election, it was agreed that General 
~ Bolivar should exercise that power for twenty-four, or, at most, 
for eight and. forty hours ; ; and. a deputation, with General Ma- 
rino at their head, was sent to communicate the resolution. 
General Bolivar replied, that it was only in consideration of the 
urgency of the’ case that he accepted the charge, and on the 
precise condition that it should only be for the time fixed. 

This important business being disposed of, and ‘the day far 
advanced, the sovereign congress resolved to meet the following 
morning, at half-past nine, and in a ‘body, accompanied by the 
executive power, the staff, the generals, chiefs and officers of the 
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army and place, to proceed to the holy cathedral church, ‘and 
return thanks to Almighty God for his mercics, in having granted 
the happy re-assembling of the national representation, to fix’ the 
lot of the republic, by giving it a free constitution, capable of . 
raising it to the height of glory destined by nature. tect: 

The president declared the sitting of the installation of re 
sovereign congress of Venezuela ended, and that the act should be’ 
signed by all the deputies and the supreme chief, who had this 
day laid down his authority, and that it be countersigned by the 
pees! appointed ad interim for that purpose. 


Biain Bolivar. Diego Vallenilla 


Francisco Antonio Zea, Ramon Ignacio Mendez. 
Juan German Roscio. Miguel Guerrero. «©, + 
Luis Tomas Peraza. Rafael Urdaneta. 

_ José Espana. Antonio Maria Brizeno. 
Onofre Basalo. Eusebio Afanador. 
Francisco Parejo. Juan Vicente Cardozo. 
Eduardo Hurtado. Fernando Pefalver. ._ 
Ramon Garcia Cédiz. © Pedro Leon Torres. ; 
Diego Antonio Alcala. Gaspar Marcano.. 

Santiago Marino. Manuel Palacio. | 
Tomas Montilla. Domingo Alzura. ~~ 
Juan Martinez. José de Jesus Guevara: - 


gis 1a Roa al ad interim, Drzco Bautista Urpanesa, 


Palite of the national congress in Angostura, 17th February, 
1819.—To be passed to the supreme executive power, for its 
publication and circulation. 

FRANCISCO ANTONIO ZEA, President. 
DIEGO BAUTISTA URBANEJA, Secretary. 


Government Palace, 18th February, 1819.—'I'o be published, 
printed, and communicated to the chiefs of the free PROVinOssy 
and the sells 

SIMON BOLIVAR. . 
PEDRO B. MENDEZ, Scerctary of State, 
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Speech of General Bolivar to the Congress of Venezuela. 


Gr NTLEMEN, 7 


‘T account myself one of the beings. most “favoured by divine 

Providence, in having the honour of re-uniting the representatives- 
of Venezuela in this august congress; the, only source of legi- 
timate authority, the deposit of the sovereign will, and the arbiter 
of the nation’s fate. ae : 
.. In delivering back to the representatives of the people the 
supreme power intrusted to me, I satisfy the desires of my own 
heart,’ and calm the wishes of my fellow-citizens-and of future 
generations, who hope every thing from your wisdom, rectitude, 
and prudence. In fulfilling this delightful duty, I free myself 
from the boundless authority which oppresses me, and. also from 
the unlimited responsibility which weighs on my feeble hands. 

. An imperative necessity, united to a strongly expressed desire 
on the part of the people, could have alone induced me to assume 
the dreadful and dangerous charge of dictator, supreme chief of the 
republic. Now, however, I respire in returning the authority, 
which, with so great risk, difficulty, and toil, I have maintained 
amidst as horrible calamities as ever afflicted a social body. 

In the epoch during which I presided over the republic, it was 
not merely a political storm that raged, in a sanguinary war, in.a 
time of popular anarchy; but the tempest of the desert, a whirl- 
wind of every disorganized element, the bursting of an infernal 
torrent, that overwhelmed the land of Venezuela. A man! and. 
such a man as I am! what bounds, what resistance, could he op- 
pose to such furious devastation? Amidst that sea of woes and 
afflictions, I was nothing more than the miserable sport of the 
revolutionary hurricane, driven to and fro like the wild bird of 
the ocean. I could do neither good nor evil; an irresistible 
power, above all human control, directed the march of our 
fortunes ; and for me to pretend to have been the prime mover of 
the events which have taken place would be unjust, and would 
be attaching to myself an importance I do not merit. Do you 
desire, to know the sources from which those occurrences took 
their rise, and the origin of our present situation? Consult the 
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annals of Spain, of America, and of Venezuela; examine the 
laws of the Indies, the conduct of your ancient governors, the in- 
fluence of religion, and of foreign dominion ; observe the first acts 
of the republican government, the ferocity of our enemies, and 
the national character. I again repeat, that I cannot: consider 
myself more than the mere instrument of the great causes which 
have acted on our country. My life, my conduct, and ‘all my 
actions, public and private, are however before the people; and, 
representatives, it is your duty to judge them. . I submit to your 
impartial decision the manner in which I have executed - my 
command, and nothing will I add to excuse—I have already: said 
enough as an apology. Should I merit your approbation, I shall 
have acquired the sublime title of a good citizen, preferred by me 
to that of Liberator, bestowed on me by Venezuela, to that of 
Pacificator, given by Cundinamarca, and to all others the universe 
could confer. ; 

Legislators! I deposit in your hands the supreme command of 
Venezuela, and it is now your high duty to consecrate yourselves 
to the felicity of the republic. In your hands rests the balance of 
our destiny, and the means of our glory. You will confirm the 
decrees which establish our liberty. Se ft 

The supréme chief of the republic is, at this moment, nothing 
more than a simple citizen; and such he wishes to remain until 
his latest hour. He will, however, serve with the armies 
Venezuela as long as an army treads her soil. { 

Our country contains within her bosom many deserving sons 
capable of directing her. Talents, virtue, experience, and what- 
eyer is requisite for the good government of free men, are-the 
patrimony, both of many who represent the people in this august 
assembly, and of others without its walls. Citizens are to be found, 
who, at all times, have given proofs of their valour in encountering 
dangers, of their prudence in eschewing them, and in short of the 
art of governing themselves, and governing others. - These illus- 
trious personages do undoubtedly merit. the suffrages of the 
congress, and to reccive in charge that government which: Ij with 
so much cordiality and sincerity, have just renounced for evér.: ” 

The continuation of authority in-the same individual has fre- 
quently proved the termination of democratical governments. 
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Repeated clections are essential in popular systems ; for nothing 
is so dangerous as to suffer power to remain a long time vested in 
one citizen ; the people accustomed to obey, and he to command, 
give rise to usurpation and tyranny. A strict jealousy is the 
guarantee of republican liberty ; and the citizens of Venezuela 
ought to fear, with the greatest justice, that the same magistrate, 
who has governed them for a length of time, may do so for ever. 

I trust that, from this my act of adherence to the liberty of my 
country, [ may aspire to the glory of being reckoned one of her 
most faithful lovers. 

Permit me, sirs, with the frankness of a true republican, to lay 
before you a respectful outline of the project of a constitution, 
which I take the liberty of offering, in testimony of the sincerity 
and candour of my sentiments. As the safety of all is concerned, 
{ venture to believe that I possess a right of being heard by the 
representatives of the people. [am well aware that your wisdom 
has no need of counsellors, and IT am moreover aware that my 
project may appear erroneous and impracticable ; but, sirs, accept 
with kindness this work, which is, I do assure you, rather a tri- 
bute of my sincere submission to the congress than the production 
of presumptuous levity. Your installation moreover constitating 
the creation of a political body, and, as may be said, even the 
creation of a whole community, surrounded by all the inconve- 
niencies which the most singular and difficult situation can present, 
the cry of one citizen may, perhaps, point out the presence of 
hidden danger. 

Casting a glance on the past, we shall see what is the basis of 
the republic of Venezucla. 

The separation of America from the Spanish monarchy re- 
sembles the state of the Roman empire, when that enormous mass 
fell to pieces in the midst ef the ancient world. Every dismember- 
ment then formed an independent nation, conformable to its situ- 
ation and interests; but with the difference, that those associations 
returned to their original principle. We do not retain vestiges 
of what we were in other times ; we are not Europeans, we are nat 
Indians ; but a middle race, betwixt the aborigines and the Spa- 
niards. Americans by birth, and Europeans in rights, we are placed 
in the extraordinary predicament of disputing with the natives 
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our privilege of possession, and of maintaining ourselves in the — 
country which gave us birth, against the efforts of the original - 


invaders; and thus our situation is the more extraordinary and 
complicated. - <«  . OEE OES 
. Onur lot, moreover, has ever been purely passive; our political 
existence has ever been nugatory ; and we, therefore, encounter 
greater difficulties in establishing our. liberties, having hitherto 
been in a lower degree of degradation than even servitude, and 
being not only robbed of our freedom, but not suffering an active 
and domineering ieee which would have excited eee of 
indignation.“ wi Pony SS: 

Permit me to agi this paradox. In the exercise of as 
thorized absolute power there are no limits ; the will of the despot 
is the supreme law, arbitrarily executed by inferiors who parti- 
cipate in the organized oppression in proportion to the authority 
they hold; being intrusted with all functions, civil, political, 
mailitary, and religious. America received all from Spain, was 
without the practice and exercise of ‘an active tyranny, and was 
not permitted to share in the administration of her domestic con- 
cerns and interior arrangements. - — oy ee: 

This abject state of depression rendered it impossible for us to 
be acquainted with the course of public affairs, and as little did 
we enjoy the personal consequence and respect which the show 
of authority commands in the eyes of the people, and which is of 
such importance in great revolutions. I say again, that we were 
abstracted and absent from the world in every thing having a 
reference to the science of government. The people of America, 
bound with the triple yoke of ignorance, tyranny, and vice, could 
not acquire either knowledge, power, or yirtue. 

Pupils of such pernicious masters, the lessons we salveas 


and the examples we followed, were the most destructive. We 
were governed more by deceit and treachery than by force, and - 


were degraded more by vice than by superstition. Slavery is the 
daughter of darkness, and an ignorant person is generally the 
blind instrument of his own ruin; ambition‘and intrigue take 
advantage of the credulity and inexperience'of men totally unac- 


quainted with every principle of political and civil economy ; the. 


‘uninformed adopt as realitics what are mere illusions; they mistake 


ie 
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licentiousness for liberty, treachery for eri and el 
for justice. - , 

A corrupt people, should it gain its liberty, soon loses it again ; 
for in vain are the lights of experience exercised in showing that 
happiness consists in the practice of virtue, and that the govern- 
ment of laws is more powerful than that of tyrants, because they 
are more inflexible, and all ought to submit to their wholesome 
severity; that good morals, and not force, constitute the pillars of 
the law, and that the exercise of justice is the exercise of liberty. 
‘ Thus, legislators, your undertaking is so much the more labo- 
rious, ag you have to do with men corrupted by the illusions of 
error; and by noxious incitements. Liberty, says Rousseau, is a 
succulent food, but difficult of digestion. Our weak and feeble 
fellow-citizens will have to increase in strength of mind in a very 
great degree, before they get the length of being able to digest the 
wholesome aliment of freedom. With members benumbed by 
fetters, and eyesight weakencd by the darkness of dungeons, are 
they capable of marching with firm steps towards the august 
temple of Liberty? Are they capable of supporting its splendid 
rays, or breathing freely the pure ether that reigns there? 

Legislators ! Consider well the object of your election; bear 
ever in mind that you are about to form fundamental regulations 
for an incipient people, which, if you proportionate the basis of 
the structure to what may be expected, may rise to that pitch of 
elevation pointed out by nature. If the tutelary genius of Vene- 
zuela does not direct your choice, and inspire you with the pru- 
dence and expertness necessary for selecting the nature and form 
of government you are about to adopt for the happiness of the 
people, if you do not fix aright, depend on it, slavery will be the 
result. : 

‘The records of other days present us with an immense varicty 
of governments. Bring to your recollection the nations- which 
have figured ‘most conspicuously in the history of the world, and 
with affliction will you remark that almost the whole earth has. 
been, and is, the victim ofits governments, You will find many 
systems for governing men, but most for oppressing them ; and had 
not the custom of seeing the human race led by the pastors of the 
people diminished the horror of so revolting a spectacle, we should 
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be shocked in observing our docile species feeding on the surface. 

of the globe, like the cattle of the field, destined for the use of. 
their crue] masters. Nature certainly ‘endows us at our birth 

with an. inclination to liberty; but, whether arising from, sloth, or. 
some, other source; it is a,positive fact, that she remains still and 

quiet under the trammels which may, be imposed on her. ‘In cone, 
templating her in this state of prostitution, it would appear that 

we have reason to-be persuaded, that the majority of mankind 

considers as true that humiliating maxim, that it is more difficult 

to maintain the equilibrium of liberty than to sustain the weight 

of tyranny. Would to God that this maxim, so contrary to nature, 

were false! ‘Would to God that this maxim had not been sanc- 

tioned by, the indolence ,of mankind with respect to. ai most 

sacred rights! 

Many ancient and modern nations have shaken off. oppression, 
but few of them have known how to enjoy a few precious moments 
of freedom. Very soon have they returned to their former political 
vices; for the people more frequently, than the government. bring 
on tyranny. The habit of submission renders them insensible to. 
the charms of honour and national prosperity, and leads them to 
regard with insensibility the glory of being free under the pro- 
tection of laws dictated by their-own will. The history of the, 
world proclaims this. dreadful truth. 

‘Democracy, in-my opinion, is alone susceptible of complete 
liberty; but what democratical government. ever. united at the 
same time power, prosperity, and permanency? and, on the con~ 
trary, have we not seen aristocracy and monarchy establish great, 
and powerful empires for ‘ages and:ages? What government is, 
more ancient than that of China? -What republic has exceeded 
in duration those of Sparta and Venice? Did not the Roman, 
empire conquer the world? Did not monarchy exist in France 
for fourteen‘ centuries? ‘What state is more powerful than Great, 
Britain? The governments,'however, of those nations were either, 
aristocratical or monarchical. a 

- Notwithstanding such painful reflections, my mind is filled; 
with joy at the great progress made by our republic in its glorious, 
career; loving what is’ useful, animated by what is just, and. 
aspiring to what is perfect, Venezuela, on separating from Spain,- 
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recovered her independence and liberty, ber equality and her 
national sovereignty. Constituting herself into a democratical 
republic, she proscribed monarchy, distinctions, nobility, charters, 
and privileges: she declared the rights of man, the liberty of 
acting, thinking, speaking, and writing. Those facts, so emi- 
nently liberal, cannot be sufficiently admired for the purity which 
gave them birth. The first congress of Venezuela fixed in 
indelible characters in the annals of our legislation, the majesty of 
the people as properly expressed in the social act as the fittest to 
form the happiness of the nation. Every feeling of my mind is 
required to appreciate duly the supereminent good contained in 
that immortal code of our rights and laws. But, at the same time, 
how shall I express myself? Shall I dare to profane with my 
censure the sacred tables of our laws? There are sentiments 
which cannot remain quiet in the breast of the man that loves his 
country, and which, however attempted to be concealed, agitate 
by their violence, and which an imperious force obliges him to 
disclose. It grieves me to think that the government of Vene- 
zuela requires reform; and, although many illustrious citizens 
think as T do, all do not possess sufficient baldness to state pub- 
licly their opinion in favour of the adoption of new principles; 
and this consideration has led me to be the first in introducing a 
subject of the greatest importance, although, in deing so, there 
is an excessive audacity, in pretending to give advice te the eoun- 
sellors of the nation. 

The more I admire the excellency of the federal constitution of 
Venezuela, the more am I convinced of the impossibility of apply- 
ing it to our situation, and, according to my way of thinking, it is 
a miracle that its model in North America has existed with so 
much prosperity, and not been thrown into confusion on the first 
appearance of danger or embarrassment, Notwithstanding which, 
that people is a singular example of political virtue and moral 
rectitude ; liberty has been its cradle, it has grown up in liberty, 
and ismaintained by pure liberty. I will add, that that people is 
unique in the history of the human race, and repeat that it is a 
prodigy that a system so weak and complicated as the federal 
should have existed under so difficult and delicate circumstances 
as those which have occurred. However, whatever the case may 
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be as to the government, I must say of the American people, that 
the idea never entered my mind of assimilating the situation and 
nature of two nations so distinct as the Anglo and Spanish Ame- 
rican. Would it not be extremely difficult to apply to Spain the 
political, civil, and:religious code of Great Britain? “It would be 
even more difficult.to adopt in Venezuela the laws of North 
America. ~Does not the Spirit of Laws say, that laws ought to be 
suited to thepeople making them, and that it is a very great 
chance that those of one nation will suit another? That the 
laws ought to bear relation to the physical state of the country, 
to its climate, to the quality of its soil, to its situation, to its ex- 
tent, and to the manner of life of its inhabitants; having reference 
to the degree of liberty the constitution can support, to the reli- 
gion of the people, to their inclinations, riches, number, commerce, 
customs, and morals. ; 

I now present the code which, according to my pay of inking 
we ought to adopt. 

. The constitution of Venezuela, although founded on the most 
ed principles, differed widely from that of America ir an 
essential point, and without doubt the most important, The 
congress of Venezuela, like that of America, participates in some 
of the attributes of the executive power. But we go further, and 
subdivide it by committing it to a collective body, and are: conse- 
quently subject to the inconvenience of making the existence of 
the government periodical, of suspending and of dissolving it 
whenever the members separate. Our triumvirate is void, as 
one may say, of unity, duration, and personal responsibility; it 
is at times destitute of action, it is without perpetual life, real 
uniformity, and immediate responsibility; and a government 
which does not possess continuance may be denominated a nullity. 
Although the powers of the president of the United States are 
limited by excessive restrictions, he exercises by himself alone all 
the functions of authority. granted him by the constitution; and 
there can be no doubé that his administration must be more uni- 
form; constant, and truly proper, than that of a power divided 
amongst various individuuls, the composition of which cannot but 
be monstrous. 4 

The judicial power in eereeaaiat is similar to fe in America; 
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indefinite in duration, temporary and not perpetual, and it enjoys 
all the independence necessary. 

The first congress, in its federal constitution, ciigattba rather 
the spirits of the different provinces than the solid idea of esta- 
blishing an indivisible and concentrated republic. There sat our 
legislators, under the influence of provincials, carried away with 
the dazzling appearance, of the happiness of North America, 
thinking that the blessings she enjoyed were owing exclusively to 
the form of government, and not to the character of the people. 
And, in fact, the example of the United States, with its pro- 
gressive prosperity, was too flattering not to have been followed. 
Who could resist the glorious attraction of the full and absolute 
enjoyment of sovereignty, independence, and liberty? Who 
could resist the admiration and esteem inspired by an intelligent 
government, which unites at the same moment public and private 
rights, which forms by general consent the supreme law of indi- 
viduals? Who can resist the dominion of a beneficent govern-, 
ment, which, with an able, active, and powerful hand, directs, at 
all times and in all cases, all its efforts towards that social per- 
fection which ought to be the end of all human institutions? 
However beautiful this magnificent federative system might ap- 
pear, and in fact be, Venezuela could not enjoy it immediately 
on shaking off her chains; we were not prepared for so great a 
good; good as well as evil causes death when sudden and exces- 
sive; our moral constitution did not yet possess the benefits of a 
government completely representative, and which is so sublime 
when it can be adopted by a republic of saints. 

Representatives of the People! You are convened to confirm 
-or Tepeal swhatever may appear to you proper to be preserved, 
reformed, or expunged, in our social compact It is your duty to 
correct the work of our first legislators, and I would say, that to 
you it belongs to cover a portion of the beauties contained in our 
political code ; for all hearts are not formed for admiring every 
beauty, nor all eyes capable of supporting the celestial blaze of 
perfection. The book of the apostles, the doctrine of Jesus, the 
divine writings, sent by a gracious Providence to better mankind, 
so sublime and so holy, would kindle an ocean of flame at Cons 
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stantinople, and the whole of Asia would fiercely burn, were the 
book of peace to be imposed at once as the code of religion, laws, 
and custonis. 

Permit me to call the attention of the congress to a matter 
which may be of vital importance. Bear in mind that our popu- 
lation is neither European nor American, but is rather a compound 
of African and American than of European origin; because even 
Spain herself is not strictly European, from her African blood, 
institutions, and character. It is impossible to point out with 
propriety to what human family we belong. The greater part of 
the aborigines have been annihilated, the European has mixed 
with the American and with the African, and the latter has 
mixed also with the Indian and the European. All children of 
the same mother, our fathers various in origin and in blood, are 
strangers, aud differ all in figure and form from each other. 

All the citizens of Venezuela enjoy by the constitution a 
political equality; and if that equality had not been a dogma in 
Athens, in France, and in America, we ought to confirm the prin- 
ciple, in order to correct the difference which may apparently 
exist. Legislators! my opinion is, that the fundamental principle 
of our system depends immediately and solely on equality being 
established and practised in Venezucla. That men are all born 
with equal rights to the benefits of society, has been sanctioned 
by almost all the sages of every age; as has also, that all men are 
not born with equal capacities for the attainment of every rank; 
as all ought to practise virtue, and all do not so; all ought to be 
brave, and all are not so; all ought to possess talents, and all ‘do 
not. From this arises the real distinction observed amongst 
individuals of the most liberally established society. | 

If the principle of political equality be generally acknowledged, 
not less so is that of physical and moral inequality. It would be 
an illusion, an absurdity, to suppose the contrary. Nature makes 
men unequal in genius, temperament, strength, and character. 
Laws correct that difference, by placing the individual in society, 
where education, industry, arts, sciences, and virtues, give a fic- 


titious equality properly called political and social. The union of 


all classes in one state is eminently beneficial, and in which di- 
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versity is ‘multiplied in propottion to the propagation of the 
species. By it alone has discord been torn up by the roots, and 
many jealousies, follies, and prejudices avoided. — 

Our diversity of origin requires a most powerful pulse, and a 
delicate manner for managing so heterogeneous a body ; as its comi- 
plicated composition may be dislocated, divided, and dissolved by 
the slightest change. 

The most perfect system of government is that which produces 
the greatest degree of happiness, of social security, and political 
stability. . 

By the laws dictated by the first congress, we have reason to 
hope that felicity will be the portion of Venezuela; and from 
you we may flatter ourselves that security and stability will render 
that felicity perpetual. 

To you it belongs to resolve the problem, in what manner, after 
having broken the fetters of our former oppressors, we may ac- 
complish the wonderful feat of preventing the remains of our 
grievous chains being turned into the arms of licentiousness. 
The relics of Spanish dominion will continue a long time before 
we can completely destroy them ; our atmosphere is impregnated 
with the contagion of despotism, and neither the flame of war, 
nor the specific of our salutary laws, has purified the air we 
breathe. Our hands are indeed free, but our hearts are still suf- 
fering from the effects of servitude. Man, in losing his liberty, 
says Homer, loses half his spirit. 

-Arepublican government has been, is, and ought to be, that of 
Venezuela; its basis ought to be the sovereignty of the people, 
the division of power, civil liberty, the prohibition of slavery, 
and the abolition of monarchy and privileges, We want equality, 
for recasting, as one may say, men, political opinions, and public 
customs. Throwing our sight over the vast field we have to 
examine, let us fix our attention on the dangers we ought to 
avoid, and let history guide us in our career. 

_ Athens presents us with the most brilliant example of an ab- 
solute democracy, and at the same time is a melancholy proof of 
the extreme weakness of that kind of government. The wisest 
legislator of Greece did not see his republic last ten years, and 
underwent the humiliation of acknowledging the insufficiency of 
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an absolute democracy for governing any kind of society, not cven 
the most cultivated, moral, and limited, because it shines only 
with flashes of liberty. Let us acknowledge then that Solon has 
undeceived the world, and shown how difficult it is to goyern 
men by simple laws. __ ; 

The republic of Sparta, which appeared a een invention, 
produced more real effects than the ingenious work of Solon: 
glory, virtue, morality, and consequently national happiness, were 
the result of the legislature of Lycurgus. Although two kings in 
one state were like two monsters to devonr it, Sparta suffered 
but little from that double royalty, and Athens enjoyed the most 
splendid lot under an absolute sovereignty, free elcctiois of ma- 
gistrates frequently renewed, mild, wise, and politic laws. Pisi- 
stratus, an usurper and a despot, did more good to Athens than 
her laws; and Pericles, although an usurper likewise, was ‘the 
most useful citizen. ; 

The republic of Thebes existed only during the lives of Pelo- 
pidas and Epaminondas; for it is men, and not principles, that 
form governments. However wise codes, systems, and statutes 
may be, they have but little influence on society; it is virtuous, 
patriotic, and enlighteried men that constitute republics. 

The Roman constitution was that which produced the greatest 
power and fortune to any people on earth: in it there was no exact 
distribution of power. The consuls, the senate, and the people, 
were legislators, magistrates, and judges; they all participated in 
all those offices. The executive, consisting of two consuls, had 
the same inconvenience as that of Sparta, and yet, notwithstanding 
its deformity, the republic did not suffer that mischievous dis- 
cordance, which might be supposed inseparable from a magistracy 
consisting of two individuals, endowed equally with the powers of 
a monarch. A government whose sole inclination was war and 
conquest did not appear likely to establish the happiness of the 
people, A government monstrous in itself, and purely warlike, 
raised Rome to the highest pitch of virtue and glory, and formed 
of the world a Roman empire; proving to mankind the force of 
political virtues, and the trivial influence of institutions. = - > 

Passing from ancient to modern times, we find England and 
France deserving general attention, and giving impressive lessons 
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in every species of government. ‘The revolutions in those two 
great states, like brilliant meteors, have filled the world with so 
great a profusion of political light, that every thinking being has 
learned what are the rights and duties of man; in what the ex- 
cellency of governments consists, and in what their vices; all know 
how to appreciate the intrinsic value of the theoretical speculations 
of modern philosophers and legislators. In short, this star in its 
brilliant course inflamed even the apathetic Spaniards, who also, 
entering the political whirlwind, gave ephemeral proofs of liberty, 
and have shown their incapacity of living under the mild dominion. 
of the law, by returning, after a short blaze, to their original 
bondage. 

Legislators! this is the proper time for repeating what the 
eloquent Volney says, in his dedication to the Ruins of Palmyra; 
“* To the growing people of the Spanish Indies—to the generous 
chiefs who conduct them to liberty—may the errors and misfor- 
tunes of the old world teach wisdom and happiness to the new !” 
May they never lose themselves ; but profit by the lessons of ex- 
perience given in the schools of Greece, of Rome, of France, of 
England, and of America, and be instructed by them in the dif- 
ficult science of establishing and preserving nations with proper, 
just, legitimate, and, above all, useful laws ; never forgetting that 
the excellency of a government does not consist in its theory, 
form, or mechanism, but in being fitted to the nature and cha- 
racter of the people for which it was instituted. 

Rome and Great Britain are the nations which have most ex- 
celled amongst the ancients and moderns. Both were born to 
‘command and be free, and yet neither had constitutions modelled 
in liberty’s most brilliant form, but solid establishments; and on 
that actount, therefore, I recommend to you, representatives, the 
study of the British constitution, which appears to be the one 
destined to produce the greatest possible effect on the people 
adopting it; but, perfect as it may be, I am very far, at the same - 
time, from proposing a servile imitation of it. When I speale of 
the British constitution, I refer solely to the democratical part of 
it; and, in truth, it may be denominated a monarchy in system, in 
which is acknowledged the sovereignty of the people, the division 
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and equilibrium of power, civil freedom, liberty of conscience and 
of the press, and every thing that is sublimein politics. A greater 
degree of liberty cannot be enjoyed in any kind of republic, and it 
may indeed claim a high rank in sociul order. I recommend that ’ 
constitution as the best model to those who aspire to the enjoy- 
ments of the rights of man, and of all that political felicity com- 
patible with our frail natures. 

In nothing whatever would we change our fundamental laws, 
were we to adopt a legislative power similar to that of the British 
parliament. We have divided, as the Americans have done, the 
national representation into two houses, that of the representatives ' 
and the senate. The first is wisely composed ; it enjoys all the 
privileges fitted for it, and is not susceptible of essential change; 
as the constitution has endowed it with the origin, form, and 
powers, required by the will of the people for being lawfully and 
competently represented. a 

If the senate, in place of being elective, were hereditary, it 
would, in my conception, be the basis, the bond, and the soul of 
the republic, andin political storms it would possess the functions 
of government, and would resist popular commotions. Attached 
to the government by the powerful excitement of its own pre- > 
servation, it would ever oppose the attempts the people might 
make against the jurisdiction and authority of their magistrates. 
It must be confessed, that most men are ignorant of their true 
interests, and are continually attacking ther in the hands of those 
to whom they are committed. The individual contends against the 
general mass, and the general mass against authority 3 and it is, 
therefore, necessary that a neutral body should exist in all go- 
vernments, to protect the injured and disarm the offender. This 
neutral body, in order that it may be such, ought neither to derive 
its origin from the choice of the government, nor from that of the 
people, but in such wise that it may enjoy complete independence, 
neither fearing nor hoping any thing from either of those sources 
of authority. An hereditary senate, as a part of the people, would 
participate in its interests, in its opinions, and in its spirit, and 
for that reason it is not to be presumed that an hereditary senate 
will separate from the interests of the people, and forget its 
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legislative duties. ‘The senators in Rome, and the peers in 
Britain, have proved themselves the firmest pillars in the glorious 
structure of civil and political liberty. 

These senators will, for the first time, be elected by the con- 
gress, and their successors in the senate will occupy the principal 
attention of the government, which will cause them to be educated 
in a college especially set apart for the instruction of those future 
guardians and legislators of the country. They will be taught the 
arts, the sciences, and every thing than can adorn the mind of a 
public man; from their carliest infancy they will be acquainted 
with the career destined them by Providence, and from their 
most tender years their souls will be elevated to the dignity 
awaiting them. 

In no manner whatever would the creation of an hereditary 
senate be a violation of political equality: it is not a nobility I 
wish to establish; because that, as has been said by a celebrated. 
republican, would be to destroy at once equality and liberty. It 
is an office for which candidates ought to be prepared, and is also 
an office requiring extensive knowledge, and proportionate means 
for attaining it. 

In elections, every thing ought not to be left to chance and 
hazard; for the public is easier deceived than nature perfected by 
art; and although it be a fact that these senators will not proceed 
from the womb of virtue, it is equally true that they will come 
forth endowed with a most finished education. The libcrators of 
Venezuela are moreover entitled to hold for ever a high rank in 
the republic which is indebted to them for existence, and I do 
believe that posterity would observe with regret the extinction of 
the illustrious names of its first benefactors. I will say further, 
that it is for the public interest, that it is for the national honour, 
and that it is due from the gratitude of Venezuela, to preserve in 
honour to the latest posterity, a race of virtyous, prudent, and 
valiant men, who, overcoming every obstacle, have established 
the republic at the expense of the most heroic sacrifices; and if 
the people of Venezuela do not applaud and rejoice at the eleva- 
tion of its benefactors, they are unworthy to be free, and never 
will be so. 

An hereditary senate, I say again, will be the fundamental 
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basis of the legislative power, und consequently the basis of the 
whole government. It will act equally as a counterpoise to the 
government and the people, and will be an intermediate authority 
to deaden the arrows which those perpetual rivals are constantly 
shooting at each other. "oh 
In all contests, the interposition of a third person becomes the 
means of reconciliation; and thus will the senate of Venezuela be 
the cement of the delicate edifice so liable to violent concussions. 
It will be the means of calming the fury and maintaining the 
harmony betwixt the members and the head of this political 
body. Nothing can corrupt a legislative body invested with the 
highest honours; dependent on itself alone, without fearing any 
thing from the people, or expecting any thing from the government, 
whose only object is to repress every tendency to evil, and encourage 
every attempt at good, and which is deeply interested in the ex- 
istence of a society’with which it shares adversity and prosperity. 
It has been most justly remarked, that the British house of 
peers is invaluable to the nation, as forming a bulwark to the 
libertics of the people ; and I dare add, that the senate of Vene- 
zuela will not only be a bulwark to liberty, but a help to render 
the republic perpetual. : 
- The executive power in Great Britain is invested with all the 
sovereign authority fitted to it; but it is also circumscribed by a 
triple line of ditches, barriers, and palisades. The sovereign is 
indeed the head of the government, but his ministers and officers 
depend more on the laws than on his authority, because they are 
personally responsible, and from that responsibility not even royal 
authority can exempt them. He is commander-in-chief of the | 
army and navy, he makes peace and declares war; but it is the 
parliament alone which votes annually the supplies. For neu- 
tralizing his puwer, the person of the king is inviolable and sacred ; 
whilst his head is left free, his hands are bound. The sovereign 
of Britain has three formidable rivals: the cabinet, which is re- 
sponsible to the people and to parliament; the house of peers, 
which protects the interests of the people, as representing the 
nobility of which it is composed ; and the house of commons, the 
organ of the Britis public: as the judges are moreover respon- 
sible for the due fulfilment of the laws, they adhere strictly to 
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them; and the administrators of the public money, being account- 
able not only for their own violation of duty, but even for what 
the government may do, guard against misapplication. 

The more the nature of the executive power in Britain is 

examined, the more will you be inclined to think it the most 
perfect model for either a monarchy, an aristocracy, or a demo- 
eracy. In Venezuela, let the executive power be exercised by a 
president, appointed by the people or their representatives, and 
we shall then have taken a long stride towards national felicity. 
-. Whoever the citizen may be that may fill that situation, he will 
be supported by the constitution ; authorized to do good, he cannot 
do evil, for, submitting to the laws, his ministers will co-operate 
with him; and should he, on the contrary, attempt to infringe 
them, his own ministers will leave him insulated in the midst of 
the republic, and will even impeach him to the senate. The 
ministers being responsible for such offences as may be committed, 
are the persons that govern; and it is not the least advantage of 
the system, that those more immediately exercising the functions 
of the executive power take an interesting and active part in the 
deliberations of the government, and consider their duties as 
personal. 

It may happen that the president may not be a man of great 
talents or virtues, and notwithstanding the want of those essential 
qualities, he may still perform the duties of his situation in a satis- 
factory manner; because, in such case, the ministry, doing every 
thing itself, bears the burden of the state. However exorbitant 
the authority of executive power in Great Britain may appear, it 
“would not perhaps be too great in the republic of Venezuela. 
Here the congress has bound both the hands and heads of the 
magistrates, and has assumed a portion of the executive functions, 
contrary to the maxim of Montesquieu, who says, that a repre- 
sentative body ought not to take upon itself any active principle; 
it_ought to make.laws, and see those executed which it does make. 
Nothing is so dangerous to a people as a weak executive; and if 
it has been deemed necessary to endow it with so many attributes 
in a monarchy, how infinitely more indispensable would it be ina 
republic! Let us fix our attention on this difference, and we shall 
find that the equilibrium of power ought to be distributed in two 
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ways. Ina republic, the executive ought to be the strongest, 
because every thing conspires against it ; and, on the other hand, 
in a monarchy, the legislative ought to be the most powerful, as 
every thing unites in favour of the sovereign. The veneration 
which people bear fora regal magistracy is a proof of its influence 
in augmenting the superstitious respect paid to that species of 
authority. The splendour of the throne, crown, and purple, the 
formidable support given by the nobility, the immense riches 
acquired by generations of the same dynasty, and the fraternal 
protection afforded by kings to each other, are considerable ad- 
vantages militating in favour of royal authority, and render it 
almost unlimited. Those very advantages are a reason why a 
republican magistrate should be endowed with greater power than 
that possessed by a constitutional prince. 

A republican magistrate is an insulated individual in the midst 
of socicty, intrusted with the duty of curbing the impetus of the 
people towards licentiousness, and the propensity of judges and 
administrators to an abuse of the laws. Such a one, with regard 
to the legislative body, the senate, and the people, is a single 
individual resisting the combined attack of the opinions, the 
interests, and the passions of society, which, according to what 
Carnot says, is constantly striving betwixt the desire of governing 
and that of not being subject to any authority. He is, in short, 
one athlete opposed to a multitude of others. The only corrective 
to such weakness is a vigorous and suitable resistance to the op- 
position made to the executive power by the legislative body and 
people of a republic. Ifthe executive do not possess the means of 
exercising all the authority properly placed at its disposal, it be- 
comes null, and the government expires, leaving anarchy, usurpa- 
tion, and tyranny, as its heirs and successors. 

Let the whole system of government, therefore, be strengthened, 
and the equilibrium established in such a manner, that it cannot 
be overturned, nor its refinement become a cause of decay. As 
no form of government is so weak as a democracy, its con- 
stitution ought to be as solid as possible, and its institutions 
conducive to stability. If such be not the case, we may reckon on 
having only a government on trial, and not a permanent system ; 
and on having a wavering, tumultuous, and anarchical com- 
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munity, and not a social establishment, in which happiness, peace, 
and justice reign, 

Legislators! let us not be presumptuous, but moderate in our 
pretensions. It is by no means likely that we can do what has 
never yet been accomplished by any of the human race, what the 
greatest and wisest nations have never effected. Undefined 
liberty and absolute democracy are the rocks on which republican 
hopes and expectations have been wrecked. _ ‘ 

Take a view of the republics of antiquity, of those of modern 
times, and of those rising into existence, and you will find, that 
almost all have been frustrated in their attempts. The men, who 
aim at legitimate institutions and social perfection, are undoubt- 
edly deserving of every praise; but who can say that mankind 
possess complete wisdom, or that they practise all the virtues 
which the unfon of power and justice imperatively demand? 
Angels, and not men, can alone exist free, peaceable, and happy, 
in the exercise of sovereign power. 

Whilst the people of Venezuela exercise the rights they law- 
fully enjoy, let us moderate the excessive pretensions which an 
incompetent form of government might suggest, and let us give 
- up that federal system which does not suit us, let us get clear 
of the triumvirate executive power, and concentre it in one pre- 
sident, and let us commit to him sufficient authority to enable 
him to resist the inconveniences arising from our recent situation, 
from the state of warfare we have been suffering under, and 
from the kind of foreign and domestic enemies we have had to 
deal with, and with whom we shall still have to contend for a 
length of time. Let the legislative power resign the attributes 
belonging to the executive, and acquire nevertheless fresh con- 
sistency, and fresh influence in the equilibrium of authority. Let 
the courts of justice be reformed by the permanency and inde- 
pendence of the judges, by the establishment of juries, and of 
civil.and criminal codes, not dictated by antiquated nor by con- 

quering kings, but by the voice of nature, by the cry of justice, 
and by the genius of wisdom. 

It is my anxious wish that every part of the government and 
administration should acquire that degree of vigour, which can 
alone sustain a due equilibrium, not simply amongst the members 
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of government, bat even amongst the various ranks of which 
society is composed. It would not signify, were the springs of a 
political system to be relaxed, if that relaxation did net occasion 
the dissolution of the social body, and the ruin of those associated. 
The cries of the human race, in the fields of battle and in tumnlt- 
uons assemblies, appeal to Heaven against those inconsiderate and 
blind legislaters who have thought they could with impunity 
make trials of chimerical institutions. All the nations on earth 
have sought after liberty, some by arms and others by laws, 
passing alternately from anarchy to despotism, or from despotism 
toanarchy; but very few have been satisfied with moderate attain- 
ments, or adopted constitutions conformable to their means, nature, 
and circumstances. 

Let us not attempt what is impossible, lest, by endeavouring 
to rise too high in the regions of Hberty, we fall into the abyss of 
tyranny. From absolute berty there is always a descent to ab- 
solute power, and the medium betwixt the two extremes is supreme 
social Nberty. Abstract ideas give rise to the pernicious idea of 
unlimited liberty. Let us so act that the power of the people be 
restrained within the limits pointed out by reason and interest ; 
that the national will be curbed by a just authority; and that 
the civil and criminal legislation, analogous to our constitution, 
govern imperatively the judicial power; in which case an equill- 
brium will exist, and those differences and discords avoided which 
would embarrass the concerns of state, as well as that species of 
complication which shackles instead of uniting society. 

Te form a stable government, a national feeling is required, 
possessing an uniform inclination towards two principal points, 
regulating public will, and limiting public authority, the bounds 
af which are difficult te be assigned ; but it may be supposed that 
the best rule for our direction is reciprocal restriction and con- 
centration, so that there may be the least friction possible betwixt 
legitimate will and legitimate power. 

Love of country, laws, and magistrates, ought to be the ruling 
passion In the breast of every republican. Venezuelans love 
their country, but not its laws, because they are bad, and the source 
of evil; and as Httle could they respect their magistrates, as the 
ald ones were wicked, and the new ones are hardly known in the 
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career they have commenced. Ifa sacred respect does not exist 
for country, laws, and constituted authorities, society is a state of 
confusion, an abyss, and a conflict of man with man, and of body 
with body. al 
To save our incipient republic from such a chaos, all our moral 
powers will be insufficient, unless we melt the whole people down , 
into one mass ; the composition of the government is a whole, the 
legislation is a whole, and national feeling is a whole. Unity, 
Unity, Unity, ought to be our device. The blood of our citizens 
is various, let us mix.it to make it one; our constitution has di- 
vided authority, lct us agree to unite it; our laws are the sad re- 
mains of all ancient and modern despotisms, let the monstrous 
structure be demolished, let it fall, and, withdrawing from its 
ruins, let us erect a temple to justice, and, under the auspices of 
its sacred influence, Ict us dictate a code of Venezuelan laws. 
Should we wish to consult records and models of legislation, 
Great Britain, France, and North America, present us with 
admirable ones. f 
Popular education ought to be the first care of the congress’s 
paternal regard. Morals and knowledge are the cardinal points 
of a-republic, and morals and knowledge are what we most want. 
Let us take from Athens her Areopagus, and the guardians of 
customs and laws; let us take from Rome her censors and do- 
mestic tribunals, and, forming a holy alliance of those moral insti- 
tutions, let us renew on earth the idea of a people not contented 
with being free and powerful, but which desires also to be virtuous- 
Let us take from Sparta her austere establishments, and form 
from those three springs a reservoir of virtue. 
Let us give our republic a fourth power, with authority to pre- 
side over the infancy and hearts of men, public spirit, good 
habits, and republican morality. Let us constitute this Areopagus 
to watch over the education of youth and national instruction, to 
purify whatever may be corrupt in the republic—to impeach in- 
gratitude, egotism, Inkewarmness in the country’s cause, sloth, 
and idleness, and to pass judgment on the first germs of corrup- 
tion and pernicious example. 
_ We should correct manners with moral pain, the same as the 
law punishes crime with corporal, not only what may offertd, but 
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what may ridi¢ule ; hot only what may assault, but svhat may 
weaken; and not only what may violate the constitution, but 
whatever may infringe on public decency. 

The jurisdiction of this really sacred tribunal ought to be ef- 
fective in every thing regarding education and instruction, and 
only deliberative as to pains and punishments; and thus its annals 
and records, in which will be inscribed its acts and deliberations, 
and the moral principles and actions of citizens, will be the regi- 
sters of Virtue and vice: registers which the people will consult 
in their eléctions, the magistrates in their determinations, and 
the judges in their decisions. Such an institution, however chi- 
merical it may appear, is infinitely easier to realize, than others of 
less utility to mankind established by some ancient and modetn 
‘legislators. 

Legislators! by the project of the constitution, which I re- 
spectfully submit to your consideration, you will discover the 
feeling by which it was dictated. 

In proposing the division of our citizens into active and passive, 
I have endeavoured to excite national prosperity by industry's two 
great springs, labour and knowledge. Stimulated by those two 
powerful causes, the greatest difficulties may be overcome, and 
men made respectable and happy. 

In imposing equitable and prudent restrictions on the primary 
and electoral assemblies, the first barrier is opposed to popular 
licentiousness, and thereby those injurious and tumultuous meet- 
ings avoided, which at all times have given rise to prejudicial 
consequences in the election, and which have of course been en- 
tailed on the magistrates and the government, as the primordial 
_ act is generative of either the liberty or slavery of a people. 

By increasing in the balance of power the weight of the con- 
gress, by the number of legislators and the nature of the senate, 
a fixed basis is bestowed on this primary body of the nation, and 
it is invested with great importance for the exercise of its sovc- 
reign fanctions. 

In separating distinctly the executive from the legislative 
power, it is not intended to sow division betwixt those supreme 
authorities, but to unite them with those bonds of ReTeaOny which 
proceed from independence, 
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In investing the ‘executive with a power and authority much 
excceding what it hithérto possessed, it is by no means intended 
to enable a despot to tyrannize over the republic, but to prevent 
deliberative despotism becoming the immediate cause of a round 
of despotic changes, in which anarchy ‘would be ciananh re- 
placed by oligarchy and monocracy. 

In soliciting the independence of judges, the establishment of 
juries, and a new code, the security of civil liberty is requested, 
“the most estimable, the most equitable, the most necessary, and, 
in one word, the only liberty, as, without it, all others are a 
nullity. An amendment is asked of the lamentable abuses in our 
judicature, and which derive their origin from the filthy sink of 
Spanish legislation, collected in various ages, and from various 
sources, equally from the productions of folly and of talent, 
equally the fruit of good sense and of extravagance, and equally 
the memorial of genius and of caprice. That judicial encyclopedia, . 
that monster with ten thousand heads, which has hitherto been a 
rod of punishment to Spanish nations, is the fiercest calamity the 
‘anger of Heaven ever permitted that unfortunate empire to be 
afflicted with. 

Meditating on the most efficient mode of regenerating the 
‘character and habits which tyranny and war have given us, I have - 
‘dared to suggest a moral power, drawn from the remote ages of 
antiquity, and those obsolete laws, which for some time maintained 
public virtue amongst the Greeks and Romans; 3 and although it 
_ may be considered a mere whim of fancy, it is possible, and I 
flatter myself, that you will not altogether overlook an idea, which, 
when meliorated by ‘experience and knowledge, may prove of the 
‘greatest efficacy. 

Terrified at the disunion which has hitherto existed, and must 
exist amongst us, from the subtle spirit characterizing the federa- 
tive system, I have been induced to solicit you to adopt the con- 
centration and union of all the states of Venezuela into one 
republic, one and indivisible. A measure, in my opinion, urgent, 
vital, and saving, and of such a nature that, without it, the fruit 
of our regeneration would be destruction. 

It is my duty, legislators, to present to you a just and faithful 
picture of my political, civil, and military administration; but to 
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do so would tire your valuable attention too much, and. rob you at 
this moment of time equally precious and pressing ; and the secre- 
taries of state will therefore give an account to the congress of 
their various departments, and exhibit at the same time those 
documents and records necessary to illustrate every thing, and 
to make you thoroughly acquainted with the real and actual state 
of the republic. 

I will not notice the most momentous acts of my command, 
although they concern most of my countrymen, and will call 
your attention only to the last memorable revolution. Horrid, 
atrocious, and impious slavery covered with her sable mantle the 
land of Venezuela, and our atmosphere lowered with the dark 
gloomy clouds of the tempest, threatening a fiery deluge. I im- 
plored the protection of the God of nature, and at his almighty 
word the storm was dispelled. The day-star of liberty rose, 
slavery broke her chains, and Venezuela was surrounded with 
new and with grateful sons, who turned the instruments of her 
thrall and bondage into arms of freedom. Yes! those who were 
formerly slaves are now free, those who were formerly the ene- 
mies of our country are now its defenders. 

I leave to your sovereign authority the reform or repeal of all 
my ordonnances, statutes, and decrees ; but I implore you to con- 
firm the complete emancipation of the slaves, as I would beg my 
life, or the salvation of the republic. 

To exhibit the military history of Venezuela would be to bring 
to our recollection the history of republican heroism amongst the 
ancients; it would show that Venezuela had made as brilliant 
sacrifices on the sacred altar of liberty. The noble hearts of our 
generous warriors have been filled with those sublime and ho- 
‘ nourable feelings which have ever been attributed to the bene- 
factors of the human race. Not fighting for power or fortune, 
nor even glory, but for liberty alone; the title of Liberator of the 
republic has been their highest recompense ; havjng, in forming an 
essociation of those gallant heroes, instituted the Order of Libera- 
tors of Venézuela. Legislators ! to you it belongs to confer 
honours and decorations, and it is your duty to exercise that act 
of national gratitude. 

Men who have given up all the benefits and advantages they 
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formerly enjoycd, as a proof of their virtue and disinteréstedness— 
men who have undergone every thing horrible in a most inhuman 
war, suffering the most painful privations and the cruellest 
anguish-—men so deserving of their country merit the attention 
of government; and I have therefore given directions to recom- 
pense them out of the national property. 

If I have acquired any portion of merit in the eyes of my 
countrymen, I entreat you, representatives, to vouchsafe my pe- 
tition, as the reward of my feeble services; and let the congress 
order a distribution of the national property, conformable to the 
ordonnance I passed in the name of the republic, in favour of the 
military sons of Venezuela. 

After our having, in a succession of victories, destroyed the 
Spanish armies, the court of Madrid, in despair, vainly endeavoured 
to take by surprise the feelings of those magnanimous sovereigns 
who had just extirpated usurpation and tyranny in Europe, and 
who ought to protect the legitimacy and justice of the cause of 
America. Spain, unable to reduce us to submission by dint of 
arms, had recourse to her insidious policy, and tried every per- 
fidious art. Ferdinand humbled himself so far as to confess that, 
without the assistance of foreign aid, he could not force us back 
under his ignominious yoke ; a yoke which no mortal power can 
oblige us to submit to. Venezuela, convinced that she is in pos- 
session of sufficient strength to repel her oppressors, has declared 
through the organ of government her fixed and final determination 
to fight to annihilation in defence of her political life, not only 
against Spain, but even against the universe, should the universe 
be so degraded as to assume the purty of a destructive govern- 
ment, whose only objects are an exterminating sword, and the 
shrieks of the inquisition—a government that desires not fertile 
regions, but deserts—not cities, but ruins—not subjects, but 
sepulchres. The declaration of the republic of Venezuela is the 
most glorious, the most heroic, and the most dignified act of a 
free people ; and it is with peculiar satisfaction I have the honour 
_ of Jaying it before congress, sanctioned as it is by the unanimous 
approbation of the free people of the land. 

Since the second epoch of the republic, our armies wanted the 
necessaries of war ; they were constantly void of arms and ammu- 
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nition, and were at all times badly equipped; but at present the 
brave defenders of independence are not only armed with justice, 
but with power, and our troops may rank with the choicest in 
Europe, now that they possess equal mieans of destruction. 

For these important advantages we are indebted to the un- 
bounded liberality of some generous foreigners, who, hearing the 
groans of suffering humanity, and seeing the cause of freedom, 
reason, and justice, ready to sink, could not remain quiet, but flew 
to our succour with their munificent aid and protection, and fur- 
nished the republic with every thing needful to cause their philan- 
thropical principles to triumph. Those friends of mankind are 
the guardian geniuses of America, and to them we owe a debt of 
eternal gratitude, as well as a religious fulfilment of the several 
obligations contracted with them. The national debt, legislators, 
is the deposit of the good faith, the honour, and the gratitude of 
Venezuela: respect it as the holy ark which encloses not only the 
rights of our benefactors, but the glory of our fidelity. Let us 
perish rather than fail, in any the smallest point, in the comple- 
tion of those engagements, which have been the salvation of our 
country, and of the lives of her sons. 

The union of New Granada and Venezuela in one great state 
has uniformly been the ardent wish of the people and governments 
of these republics. The fortune of war has effected this junction 
so much desired by every American, and in fact we are incorpo- 
rated. These sister-nations have intrusted to you their interests, 
rights, and destinies. In contemplating the union of this immense 
district, my mind rises with delight to the stupendous height 
necessary for viewing properly so wonderful a picture. 

Flying from present and approaching times, my imagination 
plunges into future ages, in svhich I observe, with admiration 
and amazement, the prosperity, the splendour, and the anima- 
tion, which this vast region will have acquired. My ideas are 
wafted on, and I see my beloved native land in the centre of the 
universe, expanding herself on her extensive coasts between those 
oceans which nature had separated; and which our country will 
have united with large and capacious canals. I see her the bond, 
the centre, and the emporium of the human race ; I see her trans- 

‘mitting to earth’s remotest bounds those treasures contained in 
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her mountains of gold and silver; I see her distributing, by her 
salutiferous plants, health and life to the afflicted of the old world ; 
I see her imparting to the sages of other regions her inestimable 
secrets, ignorant until then how much her height of knowledge 
transcends her excessive wealth! Yes! 1 see her, seated on the 
throne of freedom, wielding the sceptre of justice, and crowned 
with glory, show the old world the majesty of the new. 

Legislators! Condescend to receive with indulgence the de- 
claration of my political creed; the highest wishes of my heart 
and earnest petition, which, in the name of the people, I have 
dared to address to you. 

Vouchsafe to grant to Venezuela a government purely popular, 
purely just, and purely moral, which will enchain oppression, 
anarchy, and crime; a government which will cause innocency, 
philanthropy, and peace to reign; a government which, under 
the dominion of inexorable laws, will cause equality and liberty 
to triumph. 

Gentlemen! Commence your duties: T have finished mine. 

The congress of the republic of Venezuela is installed. In it 
from this moment is centered the national sovereignty. We all 
owe to it obedience and fidelity. My sword, and those of my 
illustrious fellows-in-arms, will maintain its august authority. 


God save the Congress! 


(N.) 
(Page 339.) 
Project of the Constitution for the Republic of Bolivia, with an 
Address of the Liberator. 
TO THE CONSTITUENT CONGRESS OF BOLIVIA. 


Leetstators! In offering the project of a constitution for 
Bolivia, I feel overwhelmed with confusion and timidity, being 
convinced of my incapacity to make laws. When I consider that 
the wisdom of whole centuries is insufficient to compose a funda- 
mental law which shall be perfeet, and that the most enlightened 
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legislator is, perhaps, the immediate cause of human unhappiness; 
and, if I may so express myself, the dupe of his divine ministry, ~ 
what may not be said of a soldier born amongst slaves, and buried, 
in the deserts of his country—having seen nothing but captives 
in chains, and companions in arms to break them? I, a legislator! 

- » + « « » Your mistaken choice, and my engagement, are dis- 

puting, as it were, for precedence. I know not who may suffer 

most in this horrible conflict; whether this be your lot, on account 

of the evils you have to apprehend from the Jaws you solicit me 

to enact ; or mine, because of the opprobrium to which your con- 

fidence may expose me. 

I have summoned all my powers of mind, for the purpose of 
submitting to you my opinions respecting the best method of 
managing free men, according to the principles adopted by ci- 
vilized nations ; although the lessons of experience exhibit only 
long periods of disasters chequered by some glimpses of good 
fortune. What guides can we follow in the shade of such dark 
examples ? ee 

Legislators! Your duty calls on you to resist the shock of 
two monstrous enemies, who mutually combat each other, and_ 
who will both attack you at one and the same time... . . « 
Tyranny and Anarchy form an immense ocean of oppression, 
rolling round a small isle of Liberty, perpetually beaten by the 
violence of the waves and of the hurricanes which inccssantly 
threaten its submersion. Such is the sea on which you are about 
to launch, in a frail bark, with a pilot so inexperienced. 

The project of the constitution for Bolivia is divided into four 
political powers, having one more added, without thereby render- 
ing the classic division of each from the other more complicated. 
The electoral part has received certain powers, which are not 
allotted to it in other governments which deem themselves most 
liberal. These attributes greatly approach those of the federal 
system. It has appeared to me not only fit, convenient, and 
useful, but also easy and facilitating, to grant to the immediate 
representatives of the people those privileges which are most de- 
siiable to the citizens of each department, province, and canton. 
No object is of greater importance to a citizen than the election 
of his legislators, magistrates, judges, and ministers. _The elec- 
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_ toral colleges of every province represent the necessitous wants 

and interests thereof, and serve to make complaints against the 
infringement of the laws, and the abuses committed by magi- 
_ strates. I may venture to declare with some confidence, that this 

sort of representation participates in the rights which are espe- 
cially enjoyed by federal states. “By this method a new coun- 
terpoise is put into the scale against the executive power, and the 
government acquires more guarantees, more popularity, and fresh 
grounds of preference, over others the most democratic. 

Every ten citizens name and appoint an elector ; and thus is 
the nation represented by a tenth of its citizens. They require 
nothing but capacity, they need not possess estates to represent 
the august function of sovereignty ; but they must be able to write 
their votes, to sign their names, and to read the laws. They must 
profess a science, or an art, which secures to them an honest live- 
lihood. No disqualifications are admitted, except vice, idleness, 
and gross and absolute ignorance. Knowledge and honesty, not 
money, are the requisites for exercising political power. 

The legislative body is so composed as necessarily to render its 
parts harmonious. It will not be always divided for want of an 
arbitrating judge, as is the case in constitutions having no more 
_ than two chambers; three of them being here provided, any dis- 
agreement between two of them is resolved by the third; and a 
question examined by two contending parties finds a third im- 
partial party to decide; so that no useful law will remain inefficient, 
or at least will have undergone one, two, or three inquiries, before 
it is negatived. In all matters of business between two opposite 
and contending parties, a third is named to decide: and would it 
not be absurd that, in the more arduous interests of society, such a 
provision, dictated by imperious necessity, should be overlooked 
and disdained? Thus the chambers will guard among themselves 
those considerations which are indispensable for the preservation 
of the union of the whole, and which ought to deliberate dis- 
passionately, and with the peculiar calmness of wisdom. Modern 
congresses, I may be told, are composed of only two sections. 
The reason is, that in England; which country has been taken . 
for a pattern, the-nobility and the people were fo be represented 
in two houses; and if the same course-was followed in North 
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America, where there is no nobility, we must suppose that the 
habit of living under the English government occasioned the 
imitation. The fact is, that two deliberative bodies must bein 
perpetual conflict ; and for this reason the Abbé Sieyes would — 
have no more than one in France, A classical absurdity! 

The first chamber is that of the tribunes, which is privileged 
to initiate laws respecting the revenue, péace and war. This 
body has the immediate inspection of those branches which the 
executive administers with least intervention of the legislature. 

The senators form the ecclesiastical regulations and codes, 
and watch over the tribunals and religion. It is tha business 
of the senate to choose the prefects, judges of districts, governors, 
corregidors, and all the subalterns of the judicial department. It 
proposes to the chamber of censors the members of the supreme 
tribunal, the archbishops, bishops, dignitaries of the church, and 
canons. Whatever belongs to religion and the Jaws falls under 
the cognizance of the senate. 

The censors exercise a political and moral power, bearing some 
resemblance to the Areopagus of Athens, and the censors at Rome. 
They are a sort of fiscals on the government, to watch the con< 
stitution, and to demand a religious observance of public treatics« 
I have placed under their zgis the national judgment, which is 
to decide on the good or bad administration of the executive 
government. 

The censors ate charged with the protection of morality, the 
arts and sciences, education, and the press. The most awfuland, 
the most august functions belong to the censors. They condemn 
to perpetual opprobrium the usurpers of sovereign authority, and 
those guilty of high crimes and malversation. They bestow public 
honours on the services and virtues of illustrious ¢itizens. The 
dispensation of glory is confided to their hands, and for this very 
reason the-censors must be men of unsullied innocence and un~ 
blemished life, If they offend, they may be accused even for 
slight delinquericies. To those high priests of the laws is the 
preservation of our sacred statutes intrusted; and they are 
bound to impugn the profaners thereof. 

The president of the republic becomes, in our constitution, like 
the sun, which, firm in its centre, vivifies the whole system. 
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This supreme authority is to be perpetual ; for, in constitutions 
that have no hierarchy, it is more necessary than in others, that 
there should be a fixed point, round which the other magistrates 
and citizens may revolve, as well as men and things. “ Give me 
a fixed point,” said an ancient sage, “ and I will move the world.” 
To Bolivia, a president. for life will serve for such a fixed point. 
He is the key-stone of the whole arch, though not endowed with 
action. His head has been removed, in order that no one may 
dread his intentions; and his hands have been tied, that he may 
do no injury to any one. 

The president of Bolivia participates in the powers of the 
American executive, but under restrictions favourable to the 
people. His duration in office is as that of the president of Hayti. 
I have chosen for Bolivia the executive of the most democratic 
republic in the world. 

The island of Hayti (if I may be allowed this digression) 
was in a perpetual state of insurrection. After trying empire, 
kingdom, and republic; in fact, every species of government 
known and unknown, she found herself under the necessity of 
having recourse to the illustrious Petion to save her. When 
confidence was placed in him, the destinics of Hayti vacillated 
no longer. Petion was appointed president for life, with the 
power to elect his successor; after which, neither the death of 
this great man, nor the succession of a new president, caused the 
slightest danger to the state. Under the worthy Boyer every 
thing went on with the tranquillity and calmness of a legitimate 
reign. This is a triumphant proof that a president for life, with 
the right of choosing his successor, is the most sublime conception 
in the republican order of things. 

The president of Bolivia will be less dangerous than the one 
for Hayti, inasmuch as the mode of succession is better secured 
for the good of the state. Besides, the president of Bolivia is 
deprived of, and stands aloof from, every sort of influence. He 
does not nominate the magistrates, the judges, or appoint to any 
ecclesiastical dignities, however subordinate. This diminution of 
power has, however, not been submitted to by any well consti- 
tuted government: it restrains, by shackles upon shackles, the 
authority of a chief, who will ever find the whole people swayed 
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by those who exercise the most important functions of society. 

The priests regulate the consciences of men; the judges determine 
all matters of property, honour, and life; and the magistrates are 
predominant in all public acts. As these owe their dignities, glory, 
and fortunes, solely to the people, the president could never hope 
to make them accomplices in any ambitious views of his own. If 
to this consideration be added those which naturally arise from 
the general resistance encountered by a democratic government, 
at every turn of its administration, we may feel warranted in as- 
suming as a certainty, that this government is less liable than any 
other to usurpation of authority. : 

Legislators! From this day forward liberty will be indestructi- 
ble in America. You see that the savage nature of this continent 
is of itself sufficient to repel the monarchical form of government. 
Deserts are favourable to independence. -I}ere we have no gran- 
dees, either aristocratical or ecclesiastical. Our riches were but 
inconsiderable, and now they are reduced in a still greater degree. 
Though the church enjoys some influence, she is far from aspiring 
to dominion, being satisfied with her own preservation. Without 
such supports, tyrants never remain permanent; and if some 
ambitious men should engage in raising empires for themselves, 
the fate of Dessalines, Christophe, and Iturbide, will warn them 
of what they have to expect. No power finds greater difficulty 
to maintain itself than that of a new prince. Bonaparte, who 
vanquished so many armies, could not succeed in overcoming this 
rule, which is stronger than empire. And if the great Napoleon 
was unable to maintain himself against the league of republicans 
and aristocrats, who may hope to found monarchies in America, 
in a soil warmed and illuminated by the bright flames of liberty; 
in a soil which consumes the materials used for erecting these 
legal platforms? No, legislators! fear not any pretenders or 
aspirants to crowns. To them the diadem would be what the 
hair-suspended falchion was over the head of Dionysius. Those 
upstart princes, who are so blind as to raise thrones on the ruins 
of liberty, are erecting their own sepulchral monuments, which 
will announce to future generations that they preferred their 
jnfatuate ambition to liberty and glory. 

The constitutional limits of the president of Bolivia are the 
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strictest of any that are known. He merely nominates the officers 
of the revenue, of peace and war, and commands the army. 
These are his functions. 

The administration wholly belongs to the ministry, is respon- 
sible to the censors, and is subject to the zealous vigilance of all 
the legislators, magistrates, judges, and citizens. The custom- 
house officers and soldiers, the sole agents of that ministry, are 
certainly not the persons best qualified to gain for it the favour 
of the people; therefore its influence will be nullified. 

The vice-president is the magistrate of all others that has any 
command, whose hands are most shackled; for he has to obey 
both the legislative and the executive branch of a republican 
government. He receives laws from the former, and orders from 
the latter ; and between those two barriers he must proceed in a 
narrow path, bounded by precipices. Notwithstanding so many 
disadvantages, this mode of government seems preferable to an 
absolute monarchy. These constitutional barriers expand the’ 
political conscience, and animate it with the firm hope of meeting 
with the torch which is to guide it through the rocks by which it 
is surrounded ; they serve as a check to the impulse of our passions, 
operating in concert with foreign interests. 

In the government of the United States, it has latterly been 
the practice to nominate the prime minister as successor to the 
president. Nothing can be more suitable to a republic than this 


. method; as it unites the advantage of putting at the head of . 


administration a man experienced in the management of the.state. 
He is already a completely finished statesman when he enters 
upon the exercise of his functions, and is accompanied by the halo 
of popular favour, as well as supported by consummate experience 
and practice. I have adopted this idea, and established it as a law. 

The president of the republic nominates the vice-president 
as the person who is to administer the state, and to succeed him 
in command. By this precaution are those elections avoided which 
produce that great scourge of republics, anarchy, which constitutes 


the luxury of tyranny; and is the most immediate and most ter- 


rible danger of popular governments, You see in what manner 
the most tremendous crisis befalls republics as well as legitimate 
kingdoms, 
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The vice-president must be a man of the most upright and pure 
character: because, if the first magistrate were not to elect a very 
upright citizen, he would have cause to fear. him as an obdurate 
enemy, and to suspect his secret ambition. This vice-president 
must endeavour to merit, by his good services, the credit of which 
he stands in need for the due performance of his functions, that 
he may hope for that great national reward, the supreme command. 
The legislative body and the people will require capacities and 
talents of a superior order, on the part of this magistrate, and 
exact from him an implicit obedience to the laws of liberty. 

Inheritance perpetuates the monarchical régime, and renders it 
almost general in the world.‘ How much more useful is the 
method I have just proposed for the succession of the vice-pre- 
sident! If hereditary princes were chosen according to merit, and 
not by fate, accident, or casualty; and if, instead of remaining 
inactive, in sloth and ignorance, they placed themselves at the 
head of administration, they would, doubtless, be more enlightened 
monarchs, and ensure the happiness of the people. Yes, legis- 
lators! the monarchy which governs the earth has obtained its 
titles to approbation from inheritance, which renders it stable ; 
and from unity, which renders it strong. Wherefore, though a 
sovereign prince bea spoiled child, shut up in his palace, nurtured 
in adulation, and guided by all sorts of passions, such a prince, 
whom I may venture to call the mockery of human nature, com- 
mands mankind, because he preserves the order of things, and 
subordination among citizens, by a firm power and unity or con-. 
stancy of action. Consider, then, legislators, that all these great 


advantages are combined in a president for life, and an hereditary. 


vice-president. ‘ 

The judicial power which I propose enjoys an absolute inde 
pendency ;. which is not elsewhere to be found. The people pre- 
sent the candidates, and the legislative body chooses the indivi- 
duals who are to compose the tribunals. If the judicial power da 
not emanate from this source, it cannot possibly preserve the safe~ 
guard of individual rights in all their purity. Those rights, 
legislators! constitute liberty, equality, and security—all the 
guarantees of social order. The true liberal constitution consists 
in civil and criminal laws; and the tribunals exercise the most. 
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terrible tyranny by means of the tremendous instrument of the 
laws. In ordinary matters, the executive is only the depository 
of the publie weal; but the tribunals are the arbitrators of pro- 
perty, and of all things belonging to individuals. The judicial 
authority holds the measure of the welfare or of the misery of 
citizens; and if liberty and justice exist in a republic, they are 
distributed by that power. Sometimes the political organization 
of a state matters little, provided that its civil organization be 
perfect ; that the laws be fulfilled with religious strictness, and 
be deemed as fixed as destiny itself. 

In conformity with the feclings and fears of the present times, 
it was to be expected that we should prohibit the use of tortures 
and of confessions, and that we should shorten and abridge the 
protracted pleadings in the intricate labyrinth of appeals. 

The territory of the republic is governed by prefects, governors, 
corregidors, judges of peace, and alcaldes. I was unable to enter 
into the details of the interior régime and faculties of their juris- 
diction ; but it is my duty forthwith to recommend to congress 
the suitable regulations for the service of the departments and 
provinces. Bear in mind, legislators, that nations consist of cities, 
villages, and hamlets; and that their well-being constitutes the 
happiness of the state. You will never be able to bestow too 
much attention on the good government of the departments. This 
is a point of paramount importance in legislative science, not- 
withstanding which it is teo much negleeted. 

I have divided the armed force into four parts: the army of 
the line; the fleet; the national militia; and the military pre- 
ventive service. The army is destined to garrison the frontiers, 
God forbid that it may ever turn its arms against the citizens! 
The national militia suffices te preserve internal order. Bolivia 
does not posvess an extensive enast, aud, for that reason, a navy is 
useless ; we must, however, one day acquire both. The military 
protective service is, in every respect, preferable to guards ; such 
a service being rather immoral than superfluons. It, therefore, is 
for the interest of the republic to garrison its frontiers with troops 
of the line, and troops of the protective service, to repress smug~ 
gling and frauds on the revenue. 

T have thought it necessary that the constitution of Bolivia 
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ought to be reformed from time to time, as the progressive move- 


ments of the moral world might require it. The paths of reform, 


have been pointed out in terms which I 7 deemed most suit- 
able to the occasion. 

The responsibility of the officers is prescribed in the Bolivian 
constitution in the most efficient manner. Without responsibility, 
without repressive coercion, the state becomes a chaos. I venture 
most earnestly to request the legislators to enact strong and well- 
defined Jaws on this subject. Every one talks of responsibility, 
but it exists only in name. There is no responsibility, legis- 
lators! the magistrates, judges, and officers abuse their authority, 
because it is not vigorously enforced in the agents of admini- 
stration ; while the citizens suffer by this abuse. I shall recom- 


mend a law which will prescribe a mode of annual responsibility: 


for every man in office. .- . -~ 
The most perfect guarantees have been eifitehad Civil 
liberty is the true liberty; all other kinds are merely nominal, 
or of little influence with respect to the citizens. Personal safety 
has been guaranteed, which is the end of society, and from which 
all other securities emanate. With regard to the security. of pro- 
perty, that depends on the civil code, which your wisdom is 
bound to frame instantly for the happiness of your fellow-citizens. 
I have left untouched that law of laws—ecquality, without which 
all other guarantees perish, as well as all other rights. To that 
- law we are bound to make sacrifices, I have laid prostrate at her 
feet the infamous state of slavery, covered with humiliation.. 
Legislators! Slavery is the infringement of all laws. A law 
_ having a tendency to preserve slavery would be the grossest sa- 
crilege. What right can be alleged in favour of its continuance? 
In whatever view this crime is considered, I am persuaded that 
there is not a single Bolivian in existence so depraved as to pretend 
that such a signal violation of the dignity of man can be legalized. 
Man, to be possessed by his fellow-man—man to be made a pro- 
perty of !—'The image of the Deity to be put under the yoke ! Let 
these usurpers of man show us their title-deeds? The coast of 
Guinea has not sent them tous; for Africa, devastated by fratri- 
cide, exhibits nothing but crimes. After these relics of African 
tribes are transported hither, what Jaw or power can sanction a 
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dominion over the victims? The transmitting, continuing, and 
perpetuating of this crime, with its admixture of executions, is a 
most shocking outrage. <A principle of possession, founded on 
the most ferocious delinquency, could not be conceived without 
overturning and confounding all the elements of right, and per- 
verting the most absolute notions of duty. No one can break 
asunder the sacred dogma of equality; and is slavery to exist 
where equality reigns? Such contradictions would rather impugn 
our reason than our justice. We should then be deemed insane 
rather than usurpers. ° 

If there did not exist a God, protector of innocence and of 
liberty, the fate of the generous lion reigning in deserts and woods 
would be preferable to that of a captive in the service of an in- 
famous tyrant, who, as an accomplice of his crimes, provokes the 
wrath of Heaven. But no: God has intended man for liberty ! 
He protects him, that he may exercise the heavenly function of 
Sree will. 

Legislators! I shall make mention of an article, which in 
my conscience I ought to have omitted. No religious creed or 
profession should be prescribed in a political constitution ; for 
according to the best doctrines concerning fundamental laws, these 
are the guarantees of civil and political rights; and as religion 
touches none of those rights, she is, in her nature, not to be de- 
fined in the social order, and belongs to intellectual morality. 
Religion governs man at home, in the cabinet, and in his own 
bosom, within himself; she alone has a right to examine his most 
secret conscience. ‘The laws, on the contrary, consider and view 
the exterior of things; they only govern out of doors, and not 
within the houses of citizens. Applying these considerations, 
how can the state rule the consciences of its subjects, watch over 
the fulfilment of religion, and reward or punish, when the tribunals 
of all those matters are in heaven, and when God is the Judge? 
The inquisition alone could replace these in this world; and is 
the inquisition, with its incendiary fagots and piles, to return 
amongst us? 

Religion is the law of conscience. Every law on this subject 
annuls religion, as, by imposing necessity upon duty, it would take 
away the merit of faith, which is the basis of religion. The pre- 
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cepts and sacred dogmas are useful and luminous; they rest on 
metaphysical evidence ; and we ought to profess them: but this 
is a moral, and not a political duty. 

On the other hand, what are the rights of man with regard to 
religion in this world? They are in heaven. There is the 
tribunal which recompenses merit, and renders justice according 
to the code dictated by the Legislator. As all this belongs te 
divine jurisdiction, it strikes me, at first sight, as sacrilegious and 
profane to mix up our ordinances with the commandments of the 
Lord. It therefore belongs not to the legislator to preseribe 
religion ; for the legislator must impose penalties on the infringe- 
ment of the laws, to avoid their becoming merely expressions of 
counsel and advice. When there are neither temporal penalties, 
nor judges to inflict them, the law ceases to be law. 

The moral development of man is the first intention of the 
legislator. As far as this development has taken place, man sup- 
ports his morality by revealed truths, and professes it de facto, 
which is the mere eMcacious, the more he has acquired it by his 
own investigation. Besides, fathers of families cannot neglect 
their religious duties towards their children. The spiritual shep- 
herds are bound to teach the knowledge of heaven; the example 
of the true disciples of Jesus is the most eloquent lesson of his 
divine morality ; but morality is not commanded, nor is he whe 
commands it the master, nor ought force to be employed in giving 
counsel. God and his ministers are the authorities of religion, 
which operates by means exclusively spiritual ; but by no manner 
of means is the national body a religious authority, that bedy 
having solely the direction of public power to objects purely 
temporal. 

Legislators! What generous and sublime thoughts must fill 
your souls, when you see the new Bolivian nation already pro- 
claimed! The accession of a new state te the society of those 
already existing forms a just subject of exultation for mankind, 
as it augments the great family of nations. What then must be 
the exultation of its founders! and my own!!! Seeing myself 
placed on a level with the most celebrated sages of antiquity, 
with the founder of the Eternal City! This glory by right apper- 
tains to the institutors of nations, who, being their first benefactors, 
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must have received immortal rewards; but mine, besides its im- 
mortality, possesses the merit of being gratuitous, not having been 
deserved. Where is the city, where is the republic, which I have 
founded? Your munificence in dedicating a nation to me has 
surpassed all my services, and is infinitely superior to all the good 
which men can do to you. 

My despair increases, when I contemplate the immensity of 
your reward; for even had I concentrated the talents, virtues, and 
the very genius‘of the greatest of heroes, I should be nevertheless 
unworthy of the name which you have chosen to give yourselves— 
My own name!!!—Shall I talk of gratitude, when that sentiment 
cannot otherwise than feebly express what I experience from your 
‘goodness, which, like the divine goodness, passes all limits! Yes; 
God alone had the power of naming this country Bolivia... . . 
What means the word Bolivia? A boundless love of liberty, 
at the receiving of which your enthusiasm saw nothing equal to 
its value. Your ecstasy, finding no demonstration adequate to 
the vehemence of your feelings, extinguished your own name, 
and gave mine to yourselves and all your posterity. This has 
no parallel in the history of the world; it is unexampled in the 
records of sublime magnanimity. So great an action will show 
to after times, which exist in the mind of the Eternal, that you 
aspired to the possession of your rights, which consist in the power 
of exercising your political virtues, in the acquisition of luminous 
talents, and in the enjoyment of being Mex. This noble deed, I 
repeat it, will prove that you were entitled to obtain the grand 
blessing of Heaven, the Sovereignty of the People—the only legi- 
timate authority of nations. 

Legislators! You are so fortunate as to preside over the 
destinies of a republic which at its birth was crowned with the 
laurels of Ayacucho, and which must perpetuate its happy 
existence under the laws dictated by your wisdom, in the calm 
which has succeeded to the tempest of war. 


Lima, the 25th May, 1826, BOLIVAR, © 
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PROJECT OF THE CONSTITUTION FOR THE . 
REPUBLIC OF BOLIVIA. 


In the name of God, the General Constituent Congress of the 
Bolivian Republic, named by the people to form the constitution 
of the state, decrees as follows : 


TITLE I.—OF THE NATION. 


Chapter ] AOE the Bolivian Nation. 

Article 1. The Bolivian nation consists in the union of all 
Bolivians. 

2. Bolivia is, and ever shall be, independent of foreign do- 
minion ; and cannot become the patrimony of any person or 
family. 

Chapter 2—Of Territory. 

3. The territory of the Bolivian republic comprises the depart- 
ments of Potosi, Chuquisaca, La Paz, Santa Cruz, Cochabamba, 
and Oruro. 

4. It is to be divided into departments, provinces, and cantons. 

5. That division which shall be found most convenient is to 
be made by a law; and another law is to fix its limits, with the 
concurrence of the adjoining states. 


TITLE II.—_OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
Chapter 1.—Form of Government. 


6. The government of Bolivia is a popular representative go- 
vernment, : ' 

7. The sovereignty emanates from the people, and its exercise 
is vested in the powers which this constitution establishes. 

8. For its exercise the supreme power is divided into four 
sections: Electoral, Legislative, Executive, and Judicial. 

9, Each power will exercise the attributes which this consti- 
tution assigns to it, without exceeding their respective limits. 


Chapter 2.—Of the Boltvians. 


10. The following are Bolivians: 
], All the natives of the territory of the republic. 
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2, The sons of a Bolivian father or mother, born out of its 
territory, as soon ‘as they legally manifest their inten- 
tion to settle in Bolivia. 

3. The Liberators of the republic, declared and recognised 

-as such by the law of the 11th August, 1825. 
4, Foreigners, who obtain letters of naturalization, or have 
' + resided.three years in the territory of the republic. 

5. All those who, up to the present day, have been slaves, 
and who are de facto made free by the very act of the 
publication of this constitution. By a special law the 
indemnity shall be determined which is to be granted to 
their former owners. 

1]. The duties of every Bolivian are: 

1. To live in submission to the constitution and to the laws. 

2. To respect and obey the constituted authorities. 

3. To contribute to the public expenses. 

4. To sacrifice his property, and even his life, whenever 
the safety of the republic shall so require. 

5. To watch over the preservation of public liberty. 

12. The Bolivians who may be deprived of the exercise of the 
electoral power shall enjoy all the civil rights granted to citizens, 
13. To be a citizen, it is necessary— 

1. To be a Bolivian. 

2. To be married, or to be upwards of twenty-one ycars 
of age. 

8. To be able to read and write, 

4. To follow some occupation, employment, or branch of 
industry, or to profess some art or science, without 
being subject to any other person as domestic servant. 

14, The following are citizens: 

1. The Liberators of the republic. (Art. 10. 3.) 

2. Foreigners who have obtained letters of citizenship. 

3. Foreigners intermarried with Bolivians, fulfilling the 
conditions 8 and 4, Art. 13. 

4, Unmarried foreigners, who have resided four years in 
the republic, fulfilling the same conditions, 

15. The citizens of American nations, formerly belonging to 
VOL. Il, K K 
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Spain, shall enjoy the rights of citizenship in Bolivia, according 
to the treaties that may be concluded with them. 
6. Only those who are active citizens can obtain any employ- 
ment, office, or public charge. 
17. The exercise of citizenship becomes suspended—- 
1. By mental derangement, 
2. By incurring the disgrace attached to fraudulent sors 
3. By being subject to a criminal process. 
4. By being a notorious drunkard, gambler, or ae 
5. By buying or selling votes at elections, and disturbing 
the good order of the same. . 
18. The right of citizenship is lost— 
1. By treason to the public weal. 
2. By naturalization in foreign countries. 
3 Byhaving undergone a defamatory penalty, or an afflictive 
punishment, in virtue of a judicial condemnation. 


TITLE IIl.—OF THE ELECTORAL POWER. 
Chapter I.—Of Elections. f 


19. Active citizens are in the immediate exercise of the electoral 
power, every ten of them naming one elector. 

20. The exercise of the electoral power can never be suspended; 
and the civil magistrates must, without waiting for any order, 
assemble the people precisely within the period pointed out by 
the law. 

21. A special law shall set forth in detail the regulations which 
coucern the elections. 


Chapter 2.— Of the Electoral Body. 

22. The electoral body is comipoeel of the electors named by 
popular suffrage. 

23. When the electors are assembled in the capital of the 
province, they shall name, by plurality of votes, a president, two 
scrutineers, and a secretary, out of their own number. These 
shall discharge their duty during the whole time of the duration 
or existence of the body. ; 

24. Each electoral body is to be continued four years, at the 
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expiration of which time it is to cease, leaving its successors 
installed, 

25. The electors shall be nssembled every year, on the 2d, 3d, 
4th, 6th, and 6th day of January, to exercise the following 
functions: 

1. To qualify the citizens who enter into the exercise of 
their rights, and to suspend those who may be in the 
predicaments mentioned in Articles 17 and 18. 

2, To elect and propose in ternaries: Ist. To the respective 
chambers, the members who are to compose them, or to 
fill vacancies inthem. 2d. To the executive power, the 
candidates for. the prefectures of their department, 
for the government of their province, and for corregidors 
of their cantons and towns. 3d. To the prefect of the 
department, the alcaldes, and justices of peace who are 
to be appointed. 4th. To the senate, the members of 
the courts of the judicial district to which they belong, 
ond the judges of primary instance. 5th. To the exe- 

- cutive power, the curates and vicars, for the vacancies 
in their provinces. 

3. To receive the acts of popular elections, to ascertain the 
identity of the parties newly elected, and to declare 
them constitutionally appointed. 

4. To petition the chambers for whatever they may deem 
conducive to the welfare of the citizens, and make 
complaint of any grievances or wrongs which they may 
have suffered from the constituted authorities. 


TITLE IV.—OF THE LEGISLATIVE POWER. 


Chapter 1.—Of the Division, Attributes, and cD of 
this Power. 


26. The legislative power emanates immediately from the 
electoral colleges named by the people. Its exercise resides in 
three chambers: 1. The tribunes; 2. The senators; 3. The 
censors. 
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27. Each chamber is to be composed of thirty members, during 
the first twenty years. 

28. On the day of the month of in each year, the 
legislative body is to assemble of its own accord, without awaiting 
any formal convocation, . 

29. The particular attributes of each chamber shall be detailed 
in their proper place. The general attributes are: . 

1. To nominate the president of the republic for the first 
time, and to confirm those who shall succeed to that 

office. 

.2. To approve the vice-president proposed. by the president. 

3. 'l'o determine the place where the seat of government is 
to be fixed ; and to transfer it to another place whenever 
important circumstances require such a change, and 
whenever it may be resolved upon by two-thirds of the 
members composing the three chambers. 

4. To determine, in national judgment, whether there be or 
be not ground of process against the members of the 
chambers, the vice-president, and the secretaries of 
state. 

-§. To invest, during times of war, or any extraordinary 
danger, the president of the republic with such powers 
as shall be deemed indispensable for the salvation of 
the state. 

6. To select from among the candidates presented in ter- 
naries by the electorate colleges, those members who 
are to fill up the vacancies of the chambers. 

7. To settle the internal police by suitable regulations, and 
to punish any infringement thereof by its members. 

30. The members of the legislative body may be appointed 
vice-presidents of the republic, or secretaries of state, on vacating 
their seats in the chamber. 

31. No individual of the legislative body can be arrested during 
the time of his continuing a deputy, but by order of the chamber 
to which he belongs, unless he be detected 2x flagrante delicto, in 
the commission of a crime deserving capital punishment. 

32. The members of the legislative body shall be inviolable in 
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their persons, on account of any opinion they may pronounce 
within their chambers, in the exercise of their functions. 

33. Every legislature is to last four years, and every annual 
session two months. ‘These sessions are to be opened and closed 
at one and the same time by the three chambers. 

34. The opening of the session is to take place annually, in the 
presence of the president of the republic, of the vice-presidént, 
and of the secretaries of state.  - 

35. The sittings shall be public, and sil in case of state 
affairs requiring secrecy are they to be private. 

36. Questions in each chamber are to be decided by an absolute 
majority of votes of members present. 

37. The official functionaries who may be appointed deputies 
to the legislative body are to be replaced, ad interim, in the 
exercise of their official duties, by other individuals as substitutes. 

38. The restrictions on the legislative body are these: 

1. No sitting of the chambers can take place without the 
presence of one moicty and onc more member of the 
respective individuals composing the same ; and absen- 
tees shall be compelled to attend and fulfil their duties. 

* 2. None of the chambers can originate a bill respecting 
: particular branches which the constitution commits to 
the charge of a distinct chamber; but they may invite 
other chambers to take into consideration such motions 
as are made. 

3. No member of the chambers can obtain for himself during 
the time of his deputation, any promotion, except such 
as accrues to him in the regular gradation of his ad- 
vancement. 

39. The chambers shall meet— 

1. At the opening and closing of their sessions. 

2, For the purpose of investigating the conduct of any 
minister that may be accused by the chamber of censors. 

3. For the purpose of revising any laws that may be 
returned by the executive. 

~ 4, Whenever such meeting is ‘requested by any one of the 

chambers on good grounds, as in the case mentioned in 
the 39th Article, 3d attribute. 
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For the purpose of confirming the. office of president to 
the vice-president. 


40. At the meeting of the chambers, one of their presidents is. 


to preside by turns. 


Chapter 2.—Of the Chamber of Tribunes. 


41. To be a tribune, it is necessary — 


Ls 
2. 
3. 


To be an active citizen. 
To have attained the age of five and twenty years. 
Never to have been convicted in any criminal case. 


42. The tribunate has the right to initiate— 


2. 
3. 


a 


15. 


16. 


The settlement of the territorial division of the republic. 
The annual contributions and public charges. 

The granting authority to the exeeutive for negotiating 
leans, and the adoption of measures for the extinction 
of the public debt. | 

The regulation of the value, impress, alloy, weight, and 
denomination of coin, as wellas the regulation of weights 
and measures, 

The qualification of ports of every class. 

The construction of roads, causeways, bridges, and 
public buildings, the improvement of police, and of 
branches of industry. 

The regulation of the salaries and pay attached to officers 
of state. 

The reforms that may be deemed necessary in the revenue 
branches and in the war department. 


. The declaration of war or peace at the proposal of 


government, 


. Treaties of alliance. 
. The permission of transit to foreign troops. 


The amount of land and sea forces for the service of the 
year at the proposal of government. 

The ordinances of the navy, army, and national militia, 
at the recommendation of government. 


. The direction of foreign affairs. 


The granting of letters of naturalization and citizenship. 
The granting of general pardons. 
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"L483, The chamber of tribunes is to be renewed by moieties every . 
two years, and its continuance is to be for four years. In the 
first legislature, the moiety which retires at the end of two years 
“is to be determined by lot. ; 

44, Tribunes may be re-elected. 


Chapter 3.—Of the Chamber of Senators. 


45. The requisites for being a senator are: 

1, The qualifications requisite for electors. 

2, The age of five-and-thirty years complete. 

3. The never having been found guilty of any criminal act. 
46. The attributes and duties of the senate are: 

1. The formation of civil and criminal codes, laws relative 


to judicial procedures, to commerce, and ecclesiastical 
regulations. 


. The initiation of all laws respecting the reforms of 


judicial proceedings. 
To enforce the prompt administration of justice, in civil 
as well as criminal cases. 


- To propose laws for preventing infractions of the constitu- 


tion and the laws by magistrates, judges, and ecclesiastics. 
To exact responsibility from the superior tribunals of 
justice, from prefects, magistrates, and inferior or sub- 


altern judges. 
. To propose, in ternaries, to the chamber of censors, the 


individuals who are to compose the supreme tribunal of 
justice, the archbishops, the bishops, dignitaties of the 
church, canons, ard prebendaries of cathedrals, 


‘To approve or reject the prefects, governors, ard cor- 


regidors, whom the government presents from the ternary 
formed by the electoral bodies. 


8. To elect from the ternary, presented by the electoral 


bodies, the district judges, and all the subalterns of the 
department of justice. 


9. To regulate the exercise of et RATE patronage, and 


propose laws touching all ecclesiastical affairs which 
have any relation to the government 


10. To examine the decisions of ecclesiastical councils, bulls, 
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rescripts, and pontifical briefs, for the purpose of 
approving or disapproving them, 

47. The duration of members of the senate shall be eight years ; 
one moiety to be renewed every four years, the first moiety of the 
first legislature going out by lot. 

48. The members of the senate may be re-elected. 


Chapter 4.~Of the Chamber of Censors. 


49, The requisites for being a censor are: 

1. The qualifications requisite for senators. 

2. To be full forty years of age. 

3. The never having been found guilty of 2 misdemeanor, 
however slight. 

50. The duties and attributes of the chamber of censors are— 

1. To see that the government do fulfil and cause to be 
fulfilled the constitution, laws, and public treaties. 

2. To denonnce before the senate the infractions which the 
executive may make in the constitution, the laws, and 
the public treaties. 

3. To demand of the senate the suspension of the vice- 
president and secretaries of state, whenever the safety of 
the republic shall urgently demand such a measure. 

51. It belongs exclusively to the chamber of censors to accuse 
the vice-presidents and the secretaries of state before the senate, 
in eases of treason, commotions, or manifest violation of the 
fundamental laws of the state. 

52. Ifthe senate deems the accusation preferred by the chamber 
of censors to be well founded, then the national judgmeni will 
take place; and if, on the contrary, the senate should pronounce 
a negative, then the accusation will be referred to the chamber of 
tribunes. 

53. If two chambers agree, the national judgment is to be 
opened. 

54. Then the three chambers are to unite, and, on view of the 
documents presented by the chamber of censors, they shall decide, 
by absolute plurality of votes, whether or not there be ground for 
a prosecution of the vice-president or of the secretaries of state. 

03. As soon as the nutional judicature shall have decided that 
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there is sufficient cause for prosecuting the vice-president or the 
secretaries of state, then these officers are, by such act, instantly 
suspended from their functions, and the chambers shall submit 
the whole of the antecedent documents to the supreme tribunal 
of justice, which isexclusively to take cognizance of the matter ; 
and the sentence pronounced by them shall be executed without 
appeal. 

56. As soon as the chambers declare that there is cause for 
prosecuting the vice-president and secretaries of state, the pre- 
sident of the republic is to propose to the united chambers a 
candidate for the vice-presidentship, ad interim, and nominate 
secretaries of state ad interim. If the first candidate be rejected 
by an absolute plurality of votes of the legislative body, then the 
president is to propose asecond candidate; and if this be likewise 
rejected, he is to propose a third candidate; and if this one be 
also rejected, then the chambers shall elect, by plurality of vote, 
in the space of twenty-four hours, one of three candidates proposed 
by the president. 

57. ‘The vice-president elected ad interim shall discharge his 

functions from the moment of this proceeding until the issue of 

the judgment against the accused, 

58. By a law, which is to be originated in the chamber of the 
censors, all cases are to be determined in which the vice-president 
and secretaries of state are either jointly or separately responsible. 

59. To the chamber of censors it also belongs — 

1. To choose from the ternary presented by the senate the 
individuals who are to form the supreme tribunal of 
justice, and those who have the presentation to vacant 
archbishoprics, bishoprics, canonries, and prebends. 

2. To propose all laws respecting the press, economy, plans 
of instruction, and methods of public teaching. 

3. To protect the liberty of the press, and to name the 
judges by whom all causes relating to it are to be finally 
decided. 

4, To propose regulations for the encouragement of arts 
and sciences. 

5. To grant national rewards to such as, by their services, 
deserve well of the republic. 
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(i. To decree public honours to the memory of great men, 
and of the virtues and services of citizens. 
7. Tocondemn to eternal opprobrium the usurpers of public 
authority, great traitors, and atrocious criminals. 
60. The censors are appointed for life. 


Chapter 5,—Of the Formation and Promulgation of Laws. 


61. The government may propose to the chambers such pro- 
jects of laws as it shall deem expedient. 

62, The vice-president and the seeretaries of state may attend 
the sittings, and discuss the laws and other business ; but they 
cannot either vote or be present while the votes are given. 

63. When the chamber of tribunes shall adopt a project of a 
law, they are to transmit it to the senate in the following 
form: 

* The chamber of tribunes transmits to the chamber of 
senators the annexed project of law, and believes it te 
be well founded.” 

64. If the chamber of senators approve the project of law, 
they will retarn it to the chamber of tribunes in the form fol- 
lowing: 

“ The senate returns to the chamber of tribunes the project 
of law (with or without amendment), and believes that 
it ought to be forwarded to the executive, to be put in 
force.” 

65. All the chambers shall, in similar cases, observe the same 

form. 
. 66. If one chamber disapproves the amendments or additions 
of another, and if the chamber which proposed it deems the pro- 
ject, such as it was first proposed, to be advantageous, it may, by 
a deputation of three members, invite a meeting of the two 
chambers, to discuss such project, or the amendment made to it, 
or its rejection. Such meeting of the chambers shall have no 
other object than the desire of coming to an understanding, after 
which cach is to return and to adopt such deliberation as it may 
think fit. 

67. After the adoption of the project by two chambers, two 
copies thereof are to be forwarded to the president of the re- 
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- public, signed by the president and secretaries of the chamber 
from whence the law emanates, in the form following: 

«‘ The chamber of _, With the approbation of 
transmits to the executive power the law respect- 

‘ing . » for promulgation.” 

68. If the Rierites of senators should refuse the domes of 
the project of the chamber of tribunes, it is to be transmitted to 
the chamber of censors in the form following: 

«© The chamber of senators transmits to that of the censors 
the annexed project, not. deeming it meet or conve- 

nient.” Whatever the chamber of censors then deter- 
mines shall be final and definitive. 

69. If the president of the republic thinks the law unsuit- 
able, he must return it within the term of ten days to the 
chamber that sent it, with his observations, and in the form 
following : 

** The executive belicves this to require reconsideration.” 

70. The laws which were enacted within the last ten days of 
the session may be retained by the executive till the next session, 
when it must return them, together with its observations thereon. 

71. When the executive power returns the laws with obser- 
vations to the chambers, these shall meet; and whatever they 
decide by plurality of votes shall take effect without any further 
discussion or observation. | 

72. If the executive power have no observation to make on the 
laws, it will assent to their promulgation in the form following: 

« BE IT PROMULGATED.” 

73. The laws are to be promulgated in the following fein 

“ We, N. N. president of the Bolivian republic, inform all 
Bolivians that the legislative body has decreed, and that 
we publish, the follwing law. [Here the text of the 
law is set forth.] We hereby command all the authori- 
ties of the republic to fulfil the same, and cause the 
same to be fulfilled.” 

“« The vice-president will cause this to be printed, published, 
and circulated among all whom it may concern.” It is 
to be signed by the president, vice-president, and the 
respective secretary of state, 


~ 
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74. The projects of law which originate in the senate ate - 


to be transmitted to the chamber of censors, and-if there ap- 
proved, will acquire the form and validity df law. Ifthe censors 
refuse their approbation, the project of law is to be transmitted 
to the chamber of tribunes, and its decision will then be com- 
pleted, as has been stated with respect to the chamber of tri- 
bunes. 


75. The projects of law originated in the chamber of censors’ 


shall be transmitted to the senate, whose sanction will give 
them the form of law. But in case of their rejecting the project, 
it is then to be transmitted to the tribunate, who can adopt or 
reject, as in the case of the preceding article. 


TITLE V.—OF THE EXECUTIVE POWER. 


76. The exercise of the executive power is vested in 9 pre- 
sident for life, a vice-president, and three secretaries of state. 


Chapter 1.—Of the President. 


77. The president of the republic is to be named for the first 


time by the absolute majority of votes of the legislative body. 
78. The requisites for being eligible as president of the re- 
public are: 
1. Being an active citizen and native of Bolivia. 
2. Being upwards of thitty years of age. 
3. Having rendered important services to the republic. 
4, Possessing known talents in the administration of the 
- state. 
5. Not having ever been condemned by the tribunals, even 
for slight offences. 

79. The president of the republic is the chief of the admi- 
-nistration of the state, without responsibility for the acts of the 
said administration. 

80. On the resignation, death, infirmity, or Qacit, of the 
president of the republic, the vice-president shall be ipso facto 
his successor. 

81. In the absence or non-existence of the president and vice- 
president of the republic, the three secretaries of state will, 
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ad interim, take charge of the administration ; the oldest in office 
acting as president, until the legislative body shall assemble. 
82. The functions of the president of the republic are: 

1. To open the session of the chambers, and to present to 
them a message concerning the state of the republic. 

2. To propose to the chambers the vice-president, and to 
name of himself the three secretaries of state. 

3. Himself to remove the vice-president and secretaries of 
state when he deems ft, 

4. To cause the laws to be published, to circulate them, 
and cause them to be respected. 

5. To authorize the regulations or orders for the best 
possible fulfilment of the constitution, laws, and public 
treaties. 

6. To forward and cause to be executed the sentences of 
the tribunals of justice. 

7. To require the legislative body to prorogue its sittings 
for the space of thirty days. 

8. To convoke extraordinary sittings of the Le ae 
body, in case of absolute necessity. 

9. To dispose of the permanent land and sea forces, for 
the external defence of the republic. 

10. Te command in person the armies of the republic, 
in peace and in war. Whenever the president absents 
himself from the capital, the vice-president shall be 
charged with the command of the republic. 

1]. When the president directs the war in person, he 
may reside in any part of the territory occupied by the 
national army. 

12. To dispose of the national militia for internal security 
within the limits of its departments and beyond them, 
with the consent of the legislative body. 

13. To appoint all the officers in the army and navy. 

14. To establish military and nautical schools. 

15. To cause military hospitals and receptacles for invalids 
to be established. 

16. To grant permission to retire, and leave of absence ; to 
grant pensions to soldiers, and provide for their families 
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26. 


27. 
28. 


29. 
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according to thetlaws, and by them to regulate all other 
matters in this department. 


. To declare war in the name of the republic, after a 


decree of the legislative body. 


. To grant letters of marque and reprisal. 


To attend to the collection and application of taxes 
according to law. 
To name the revenue officers. 


. To direct the diplomatic negotiations, to conclude 


treaties of peace, friendship, federation, alliance, sus- 
pensions of arms, armed neutrality, commerce, and all 
other, of every description, always with the previous 
approbation of the legislative body. 

To/appoint the public ministers,“consuls, and sub- 
alterns of the foreign department. 

To receive foreign ministers. 

To allow or suspend the decision of councils of the 
church, pontifical bulls, briefs, and reseripts, with 
consent of the power in the state concerned therein. 
To present to the senate, for its approbation, one of 
three candidates proposed by the electoral bedy, for 
the situation of prefects, governors, and corregidors. 
To present to the ecclesiastical government one of 
the three candidates proposed by the electoral body, 
as curates and vicars of the provinces. 

To suspend, for as long as three months, any officer, 
when it may be requisite. 

To commute capital punishments decreed by the tri- 
bunals against culprits. 

To transmit, in the name of the republic, the com- 
missions and appointments to all functionarics. 


83. The restrictions on the president of the republic are: 


I 


2. 


The president cannot deprive a single Bolivian of his 
liberty, nor inflict punishment of his own accord. 
When the safety of the republic requires the impri- 
sonment of one or more citizens, he cannot keep the 
accused longer than forty-eight hours, without deli- 
vering him over to the proper tribunal or judge. 
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3. He cannot deprive any individual of his property, 
unless the: public interests urgently demand it; and 
then a just indemnity must be previously given to the 
proprietor. 

4. He cannot impede the elections, or other functions, 
which the laws commit to the divers powers of the 
republic. - 

5. He cannot absent himself from the territory of the 
republic, or from the capital, without permission of 
the legislative body. 


Ld 


Chapter 2.—Of the Vice-President. 


84, The vice-president is named by the president of the re- 
public, and approved by the legislative body, in the manner 
mentioned in the 56th Article. 

85. By a special law, the mode of succession is to be deter- 
mined, comprising all the cases that can occur. 

86. For the place of vice-president the same qualifications are 
requisite as for the president. ' 

87. The vice-president of the republic is the head of the 
ministry. 

88. He and the sccretary of state of the respective depart- 
ment shall be responsible for the administration of the state. 

89. He shall, in the name of the republic and of the presi- 
dent, despatch and sign all the affairs of the administration in 
conjunction with the secretary of state in the respective depart~- 
ment. 

90. He cannot absent himself from the territory of the re- 
public, or from the capital, without permission from the legis- 
lative body. ° 


Chapter 3.—Of the Secretaries of State. 


91. There shall be three secretaries of state. One of them 
is to take charge of the government department and foreign 
affairs, the other of the department of finance, and the third of 
war and marine. . ‘ 

92, These three secretaries are to despatch business under the 
immediate orders of the vice-president, 


a 
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93. Neither the tribunals nor any of the public authorities 
shall fulfil any orders of the executive, which are not signed by 
the vice-president and the secretary of state of the corresponding 
department. 

94. The secretaries of state are to be responsible with the 
vice-president for all the orders they may authorize contrary te 
the constitution, the laws, and public treaties. 

95. They are to make estimates of the annual charges to be 
incurred in their respective branches, and to give an account of 
those incurred the preceding year. 

96, The requisites of a secretary of state are: 

1. To be an active citizen. 
2. To have completed the age of thirty years. 
3. Never to have been condemned in any eriminal case. 


TITLE VI—OF THE JUDICIAL POWER. 
Chapter 1.— Attributes of this Power. 

97. The tribunals and seats of judgment exereise no other 
functions than that of applying the existing laws. 

98, The magistrates and judges are to continue during good 
behaviour. 

99. The magistrates and judges cannot be suspended from 
their office, but in cases prescribed by law; the enforcement of 
which, respecting the former, belongs to the senate; and that 
respecting the latter belongs to the district courts, with the 
previous cognizance of government. 

100. An action or process on the part of the people lies in 
ease of any heavy offence of the magistrates or jndges in the 
discharge of their respective official duties, which must be com- 
menced within the space of a year, through the intervention of 
the electoral body. 

101. Justice is to be administered in the name of the nation, 
and the acts of the superior tribunals are to be executed in the 
game way, 

Chapter 2.—O/ the Supreme Court. 


102. The first judicial magistracy of the state is vested in the 
supreme court of justice. 
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‘103. The supreme court is to consist of a president, six other ' 
members, and a fiscal, divided into suitable sections. 
104. The requisites for eae of the supreme tribunal of 
justice are: 

1. Being thirty-five years of age. 2 

2. Being an active citizen. — 

3. Having been member of some of the judicial district 
courts; and, until those shall be organized, advocates 
aie eligible, who have, during eight years, exercised 
their profession with credit. ‘ 

105.’ The functions of the supreme tribunal of j justice are : 

1. To take cognizance of criminal causes against the vice- 
president of the republic, the secretaries of state, and 
members of the chambers, whenever the legislative 
body shall order. a prosecution to es instituted against 
them. + ; 

2. To take cognizance of all contested causes in matters of 
ecclesiastical patronage. 

3. To examine bulls, -briefs, and rescripts, that relate to 
civil matters. 

4, To take cognizance of causes in which are concerned 
ambassadors, ‘resident anipisters; consuls, and diplo- 
matic agents. i 

5. To take cognizance of the remoyal of magistrates of the 
courts of judicial districts, and prefects of the depart 
ments. ; 

6. To adjust the differences of the courts of justice amongst 

__ themselves, or with other authorities. a: 

4. To take cognizance in the third instance of the résidence 
of every public functionary. 

8. To take into consideration the doubts of the other tri- 
bunals respecting the interpretation of any law, and 
to consult with the executive for promoting a suitable 
declaration in the chambers. 

9. To take cognizance of appeals of nullity; which may be 
interposed against the sentences pronounced in the last 
instance by courts of justice. - 

10, To examine the state and progress of civil and criminal 
VOL, Il. © VT, 
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cases and suits, which may be pending in the district 
courts, by such means as the law may establish. 

ll. Finally, to exercise a high control, directive, economical, 
and correctional, over the tribunals and judicial courts 
of the nation. 


Chapter 3.—O/ the Courts of Judicial Districts. 
106, The requisites for a member of this court are : 

1. Being fall thirty years of age. 

2. Being an active citizen. 

3. Having been a judge learned in the law, or having 
exercised the profession of an advocate for five years. 
with credit.’ 

107. The functions of the judicial district courts are: 

1, To take cognizance in the second and third instance 
of all civil causes in common law, public revenue, 
commerce, mining, prizes, confiscation of goods in con- 
junction with an individual of each of these professions 
as judge associate. 

2. To take cognizance of disputed jurisdictions between all 
the subordinate judges of their judicial district. 

3. To take cognizance of the forced appeals which may be 
introduced from the ecclesiastical tribunals and autho~ 
rities in the territory of such court. 


Chapter 4.—Judicial Districts. 

108. In the provinces there shall be established judicial di- 
stricts proportionally equal, and in every capital of a district 
there shall be a judge learned in the law, with such jurisdiction 
as shall be determined by law. 

109. The powers of these judges shall be limited to suits at 
law, and they can take cognizance in civil matters to the ex- 
tent of two hundred dollars, without uppeal. 

110. The requisites for a judge are: 

1. The age of eight-and-twenty years. 
2. Being an active citizen. 
3. Being an admitted advocate in some tribunal of the re- 


public. 
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4, Having exercised the profession for four years with credit. 
111. The judges learned in the law are personally responsible 
for their conduct before the judicial district courts, as the indi- 
vidual members of these are before the supreme tribunal of 
justice, 
Chapter 5.—Of the Administration of Justice. 


112. There shall be justices of peace in every town, to promote 
reconciliations ; no demand for redress, civil or criminal, being 
admissible without such previous endeavour. 

113. The ministry of the conciliators is limited to hearing 
the representations of the parties, explaining their rights to them, 
and proposing a prudent accommodation between them. 

114. Fiscal or revenue actions admit of no accommodation, 

115. No more than a first, a second, and a third instance are 
allowed in the judgments. 

116. The appeal of notorious injustice is abolished, 

117. No Bolivian can be arrested without previous informa- 
tion of the fact, by which he may become liable to corporal 
punishment, and a summons in writing from the judge before 
whom he is to be brought, except in the cases provided in the 
83d article, 2d restriction; 123 and 133, 

118. Instantly, if that be possible, his declaration is to be 
given without oath, and is in no case to be delayed longer than 
forty-eight hours. 

119. Any delinquent taken in flagrante delicto, may be arrested 
by any person whomsoever, and be carried before a judge. 

120. In criminal causes, the trial and judgment are to be 
public. The fact is to be investigated, and declared by the jury 
(when this institution shall have been apis and the law 
is to be applied by the judges. 

121, Torture is never to be applied, nor is any confession to 
be exacted. 

122, All confiscations of property are abolished, as likewise 
every sort of cruel punishment, and hereditary infamy or corrup- 
tion of blood. The criminal code shall restrict, as much as pos« 
sible, the application of capital punishment. 

123. If, under any extraordinary circumstances, the public 
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safety should require the suspension of any of the formalities pre- 
seribed in this chapter, the chambers shall be empowered to 
decree such suspension, And if the chambers should happen 
not to be assembled, and sitting at the time, then may the exe- 
cutive provisionally discharge these functions, rendering an ac- 
count of the same at the next meeting of the chambers, and re- 
maining in the mean time responsible for the abuses that may 
have been committed. 


TITLE VIL—OF THE INTERIOR GOVERNMENT OF 
THE REPUBLIC. 


Single Chapter. 


124. The superior political government of every. department 
is vested In a prefect. 

125. That of every province in a governor. 

126. That of the cantons in a corregidor. 

127. In every town, whose population is not below one hun- 
dred souls, in itself, or within its boundary, there shall be « 
justice of peace. 

128. Where the population of such town, or its territery, ex- 
ceeds one thousand souls, it shall have (in addition to a justice of 
peace for every two hundred souls), an alcalde; and where the 
number of souls exceeds a thousand, there shall be a justice of 
peace for every five hundred, and an alcalde Be every two 
thousand. 

129. The offices of the alcaldes and justices of peace are obli- 
gatory; and no citizen can, without just cause, claim an exemp- 
tion from discharging those offices. 

130. The prefects, governors, and corregidors, ave to continue 
in the discharge of their functions for four years, but may be re- 
elected after the expiration of that term. 

131. The alcaldes and justices of peace are to be mclsetss 
every two years, but may be re-elected. 

132. The duties of prefects, governors, corregidors, and al- 
caldes, are to be defined by law, for the maintenance of public 
order and security, with gradual subordination to the supreme 
government, 
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133. They are prohibited from taking any judicial cognizance ; 
but should the public safety require the apprehension of any in- 
dividual, and circumstances not allow him to be denounced before 
the respective judge, they may forthwith order his apprehension, 
and give notice to the corresponding court of justice within eight- 
and-forty hours. Any abuse committed by these magistrates, 
with respect to personal or domestic security, will be ground of 
action at common law. 


TITLE VIII.—OF THE ARMED FORCE. 


Separate Chapter. 


134, There is to be in the republic a permanent armed force. 

- 135. The armed force is to consist of the army of the line, and 
of a naval squadron. * 

‘ 136, There are to be in every province bodies of national mi- 
litia, composed of the inhabitants of each province. 

137. There is to be likewise a military preventive service, 
principally intended to impede all clandestine trade, or smuggling. 
The particular organization and composition of this corps is to be 
detailed in a special regulation. 


Chapter 1.—Reform of the Constitution. 

138 If, after the lapse of years from the time when the 

oaths of allegiance to the constitution were taken, it shall be per- 
ceived that its articles require to be reformed, a written proposi- 
tion to that effect shall be made, and signed by at the least ten 
members of the chamber of tribunes, which must have the sup- 
port of two-thirds of the members present in the chamber. 
' 139. This proposition is to be read three times, at an interval 
of six days between each of the readings; and after the third 
reading, the chamber of tribunes is to deliberate whether such 
proposition is to be debated or not: in all other respects, the fore- 
going regulations for the enactment of laws shall be observed. 

140. The discussion being allowed, and the chamber being 
convinced of the necessity of reforming the constitution, a laiv 
is to be enacted, commanding the clectoral bodics to confer on the 
deputies of the three chambers special powers for altering or re- 
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forming the constitution, stating the basis on which such reform 
is to be founded. 

141. In the first sessions of the legislature, following that in 
which the motion for altering or reforming the constitution was 
first submitted, shall the matter be proposed and discussed; and 
that which the chambers resolve upon shall take effect, the exe- 
cutive power having been consulted on the expediency of the 
reform. 


Chapter 2.— Presentation and Responsibility of Functionaries. 
142. When candidates for official situations are to be proposed, 
three persons shall be put in nomination, and submitted to the 
executive power; who will select one, and return him for con- 
firmation to the corresponding chamber. Should the chamber not 
approve him, a second is to be presented; and if the second be 
likewise rejected, a third is to be presented; and should the 
chamber again withhold its approbation, it shall then peremptorily 
admit one of the three proposed by the executive. 
143. The holders of public offices and trusts are held strictly 
responsible for the abuses they may commit in the performance 
and discharge of their functions. 


TITLE IX,—OF GUARANTEES. 


Single Chapter. 

144. The constitution guarantees to the citizens civil liberty, 
security of persons and property, and equality in the eye of the 
law. 

145. All citizens may communicate their thoughts either 
verbally or in writing, and publish the same by means of the 
press, without the preyious intervention of censorship; but 
under such responsibility as the law may determine. 

146. Every Bolivian may remain within the territory of the 
republic, or leave it, as it suits him best, and carry his property 
away with him; subject, however, to the regulations of the police, 
and without prejudice to the rights of a third party. 

147. Every Bolivian’s house is an inviolable asylum. No 
person can enter it by night without his consent ; and even in the 
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daytime it may only be entered in the cases and in the manner 
pointed out by the law. 

148. The taxes and contributions are to be proportionally 
raised and levied without any exemption or privilege whatever. 

149. All hereditary employments, privileges, and entails, are 
abolished; and all property, though belonging to pious works and 
religious institutions, or other objects, is alienable. 

150. No species or description of work, industry, or trade, can 
be prohibited, provided they be not repugnant to the public 
usages, or to the safety and good health of the Bolivians. 

151. Every inventor is to be secured in the full property of 
his discovery and its products, The law shall ensure him an ex- 
clusive privilege or patent for a certain time, or a compensation 
for the loss he may incur by making it public. 

152. The constitutional powers cannot suspend the constitution 
nor the rights belonging to Bolivians, except in the cases and 
under the circumstances expressed in the same constitution, when 
the term of such suspension must be indispensably mentioned. 


ence 


Resignation of Bouivar addressed to the Senate. 
* Head-quarters, Caracas, February 6, 1827. 


“ To His Excellency the President of the Honourable Chamber of 
. the Senate, 


*« Most Excellent Sir, 

‘¢ Under no circumstances has the august authority of congress 
been so necessary to the republic as at this period, when internal 
disagreement has divided their minds, and excited commotions 
throughout the whole nation. Called by your excellency to take 
the oath of office, as president of the republic, I came to the 
capital, whence I was obliged to set out for the department of 
ancient Venezuela. On my way from Bogota to this city, I issued 
some important decrees, which were called for by urgent necessity. 
Your excellency will have the goodness to direct the attention of 
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congress to them, and beseech it, in my name, to take them inte 
serious consideration. If I have exceeded my powers, let me bear 
the blame; I am willing to sacrifice even my innocence to the 
salvation of my country. That sacrifice only was wanting, and I 
glory in not having shunned it. When I learned in Peru, by an 
official notice, my appointment to the presidency of the republic, 
which the people had conferred on me, my answer to the exeeu- 
tive government was a refusal to accept of the first magistracy of 
the nation. I have been for fourteen years supreme chief and 
president of the republic; I have been forced by the perils of the 
times to fill that office ; but those perils no longer exist, and I 
may retire to the enjoyment of private life, I beg of the congress 
to recollect the situation of Colombia, of America, of the whole 
world Every thing conspires to flatter us. There is not a 
Spaniard on the American continent. Domestic peace has reigned 
in Colombia since the cummencement of this year. Many powerful 
nations recognize our political existence, and some of them are our 
allies. <A large portion of the American states are confederated 
with Colombia, and Great Britain menaces Spain. What mighty 
hopes are ours! The immensity of the gifts which Providence 
has prepared for us are contained in the hidden abyss of time. 
Providence alone is our guardian, As to myself the suspicions 
of a tyrannic usurpation disturb my mind, and weaken the econ- 
fidence of the Colombians. The zealous republicans cannot look 
on me without a secret fear, inasmuch as history has told them 
that all, in similar circumstances, have been ambitious. In vain 
T seek to defend myself by the example of Wasuineron; and, 
in truth, one, or even many exceptions, can effect nothing against, 
the experience of a whole world, ever oppressed by the powerful. 
I am grieved between the troubles of my fellow-citizens and the 
sentence which I expect from posterity. I do not feel myself 
innocent of ambition, and for my own sake I wish to snatch 
myself from the grasp of this fury; to free my fellow-citizens 
from uneasiness; and to seeure after my death a remembrance 
worthy of liberty. With such sentiments I renounce for ever 
(mil y millones de veces) the presidentship. The congress and 
the people may look upon this renunciation as irrevocable. No- 
thing shall have the power to prevail ou me to continue in the 
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public service after having employed’ in it the whole of my past 
life; and now that the triumph has conferred rights so sublime 
upon all,-shall I alone be deprived of that prerogative? No, the 
congress and the Colombian people are just; they will not seek to 
give me up to the ignominy of desertion. But a few days now 
remain, to me: I have passed more than two thirds of my life; 
let me then be permitted to hope for an obscure death in the 
silent retirement of my paternal mansion, My sword and heart 
| will nevertheless ever be Colombia's, and my last sigh will ascend 
to heaven for her happiness. 

«T implore from the congress and from the hepeople the ate 
of simple citizenship. 
.' “God preserve your excellency, 

, : “¢ Most excellent sir, 


(Signed) “SIMON BOLIVAR.” 


ee a aby ca 
Proclamation of Bolivar, dated 19th June, 1827. 


<< Colombians! your enemies threaten the destruction of Co- 
lombia: it is my duty to save it. 

“I have’ now been fourteen years at your head, by the almost 
unanimous wish of the people. At every period of the glory and 
prosperity of the republic I have resigned the supreme command 
with the most perfect sincerity. I have desired nothing so much as 
to divest myself of irresponsible power; an instrument of tyranny 
which I detest cven more than ignominy itself. But, ought I to 
abandon you in the moment of peril? Would it be the conduct of 
a soldier or a citizen? No, Colombians! I am resolved to confront 
every danger rather than anarchy should usurp the laws of liberty, 
or rebellion that of the constitution. : 

“ As a citizen, as liberator and president, my duty imposes 
upon me the glorious necessity of sacrificing myself for you. I 
march, then, to the southern confines of the republic, to expose 
my life and my fame, to free you from those perfidious men, who, 
after trampling on their most sacred duties, have raised the 
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standard of treason to invade the departments which have proved 
themselves most faithful and most worthy of our protection, 

“Colombians! the national voive is suppressed by that modern 
pretorian band, which have taken upon them to dictate laws to 
the sovereign which they ought to obey. They have arrogated to 
themselves the supreme rights of the nation; they have violated 
every public.principle; in a word, the troops, which were Co- 
lombians, the auxiliaries of Pern, have wished to establish in 
their country a novel and foreign government upon the spoils 
of the republic; and, in their outrages and insults, surpass even 
our ancient oppressors. 

“Colombians! I appeal to your glory and to your patriotism. 
United round that national flag, which has been borne in triumph 
from the mouth of the Orinoco te the summits of Potosi, continue 
your attachment to it, and the nation will yet preserve its liberty, 
and again repose, with full confidence, on the national will for 
the decision of its destinies. The ‘grand convention’ is the ery of 
Colombia, and of most urgent necessity to its welfare. The grand 
convention I shall without delay convoke, and in its hands I shall 
deposit the baton and the sword which were given to me by the 
republic; yes, which were confided to me by the people as con- 
stitutional president, as invested with supreme extraordinary 
authority in the state. We have obtained freedom, and glory, 
and laws, in spite of our enemies. That freedom, that glory, 
and those laws, we will preserve in spite of a monstrous anarchy. 

(Signed) “BOLIVAR. 
‘«¢ Head-quarters, Caracas, 19th June, 1827.” 
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A, 


Abadia, Don Pedro de, a Spanish merchant, ii. 144, 145. 

Abascal, viceroy of CARE i. 70; superseded by General Pezuela, 
85, 113, | | 

Abreu, Grant commissioner, arrives in Peru, i, 300. 

Aguerro, Dr., Don Julian Segunda de, ii. 404. 413. 

Alarcon, Captain Don Juan, aide-de-camp to General Miller, 

Hi. 202. | 

Albano, Cardinal, ii. 396. 

Albuquerque, Duke of, i. 36. 

Alcazar, General, murdered, i 228 

Alcedo, governor of Corunna, i. 33. 

Aldana, Dr. Lopez, i. 298. 302. 

Aldao, Major, i. 282. 295. 

Aldunate, Lieutenant-Colonel, i. 293. 416; ii.371. 

; Aliaga, Don Diego, ii. 247. 

Alomi, Corporal, assists Captain Brown to escape, i. . 293, 283. 

Alvarado, General, i. 294.359; ii.2; takes command of an 

' expedition destined for Puertos Intermedios, 5; his opera- 
tions, ]3; indecision, 15; his disagreement with General 
“Miller, 16; is defeated at Torata and Moquega, 20; sails for 
Lima, 21.72.90 ; the garrison of Callao mutinies, and makes 
him a prisoner, 113; regains his liberty at Puno, 23]. 

Alvarado, Don Felipe Antonio, i. 422. 

Alvarez Condarco, Colonel, ii. 258. 

Alvarez, Royalist general, surrenders at Cuzco, ii. 230. 

Alvarez, Deputy of Congress at Lima, ii 118. 
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Alvear, Don Carlos de, i. 76 ; takes Monte Video, 79; elected 
supreme director of Buenos Ayres, 80; ii. 310 ; made general- 
in-chief of the Buenos Ayrean troops, 415, 

Althaus, Colonel, ii. 174; his inexhaustible humour, 178. 181; 
is taken prisoner, 182; recovers his liberty, 208; his mar- 
riage, 209. 

Amazons, river, source of the, ii, 139. 

Ameller, Royalist Colonel, afterwards General, i. 331; ii. 18. 
66. 91; killed, 170. 

Americans, their enthusiastic loyalty, 1.31 ; their generosity, 33. 

Anaco, or hanco, a scarf worn as mourning for the Incas, ii. 226. 

Andes, army of'the, organized, i. 90 ; composition of, 105 ; passes 
of the, 104. 

Andenes or terraces, 1, 219. 

Andrews, Captain Joseph, ii. 292; arrives at Potosi, 310. 

Anecdote, of the spectacles, i. 7 ; of priestly rapacity, 13, 14; 
of a patriot boy, 43; of a French officer, 44; illustrative of 
the attractions of savage life, 100, 101; of Lord Cochrane, 
215; of the honourable Thomas Cochrane, ibid.; of retri- 
butive justice, 224; of Colonel Hoyos, 252; of Benavides, 
his miraculous escape, 259; of Rojas, a marine, 265; of 
Captain Belasquez, 331; of an earthquake, 334; of two 
men released from slavery, 335; of Lieut. La Tapia, 336; 
his inveteracy against Spaniards, 339; ofthe manner of ob- 
taining transports, 346; of Idefonzo, servant to General 
Miller, 353; of a Peruvian Meg Merrilies, ibid ; of a hu- 
rmorous farmer of Guamanga, 365 ; of an Indian who lost his 
horse, 366; of the Palanganas, 407; of a deaf lady, ii. 28; 
of a French gentleman who Jost his own language, ibid. ; 
of an Italian who lost his own language without acquiring 
any other, 29; of an Irish boy, 95; vf Canterac and his 
priests, 99; of desperate bravery in a Scotchman, 127; of 
fidelity and gratitude, 145 ; of'a milk-white mule, 178; of the 
brothers Tur, 193; of the silver helmets, 203; of a miracle 
at Cuzco, 224; of Salcedo, 234 ; ofthe caxchas, 281; of holy 
friars, 288; of Colonel O'Leary, 305; of Colonel Ferguson, 
334; of Colonel Belford Wilson, juvenile spirit, 335; of 
Judge Prevost, 403; of General Alvear, 415, note. 
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Aramburu, Captain, afterwards commandant, i. 324 ; is drowned, 
350, 

Araucanian Indians, their vindictive character, i. 228. 

Arches, triumphal, ii. 304. 

Arcos, Major, i.171; his character, ibid., note. 

Arenales, Don Juan Antonio de, i. 78; takes Ica, 281; 
marches for the interior, 282; defeats the Spaniards at Cerro 
de Pasco, 293 ; recrosses the Andes, 294. 301 ; enters Pasco, 
302 ; withdraws, and sails for Chile, from Peru, ii. 61; go- 
vernor of Salta, 125; account of, 386. 

Arequipa, description of, ii. 77. 

Arguelles, Don Andres, ii. 283. 

Aristizabal, Lieutenant, executed on a charge of conspiracy, ii. 
341. 

Armistice of Punchauca, i. 302. 

Armstrong, Reverend Mr.,, ii. 426. 

Artigas, 1.54.; biography of, 56; his character, 74. 80; his 
death, 82. 

Artillery, Buenos Ayrean, i. 173. 

Atrocities of the Spaniards, i. 41-51. 

Asagra, Captain, i, 324; ii. 371. 

Assassin, execution of an, ii. 36, 

Atacama, description of the desert of, 11. 124, 

Auchmuty, General Sir Samuel, i. 58. 

Ayacucho, battle of, i. 197—200. 

Ayoma, battle of, i. 77. 


B. 


Balearce, Don Antonio de, i. 67. 75; marches against and 
attacks Sanchez, i. 226; death of, 227, note, 

Ballejos, Major, 11. 285. 

Balls, at Lima, i. 402; at Potosi, H. 290. 

Balsas, rafts made of logs of wood, description of, i. 220; 
balsas made of bull-hides, ii. 34; description of, 54. 

Banda Oriental, i. 82; ii. 409-417: 

Banditti, near Lima, i. 386. 

Barber Beaumont, Mr., i, 414. 

Bardaxi, minister for foreign affairs at Madrid, ii. 373. 376. 

Barnard, Mr. James, fi. 113, 254, 
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Barra, Don José Miguel de la, consul general from Chile ; in- 
troduction, xxxv. 

Barrandalla, royalist colonel, ii. 46. 

Barry, Mr., editor of Ulloa’s “ Noticias Secretas,” i. 6. 

Barton, Mr., 11. 426. 

Baths at Lima, i. 389. 

Bayley, Lieutenant, killed, i. 228. 

Bayley, Lieutenant, of the Galyarino, killed, i. 232. 

Beauchef, Major, afterwards Colonel, i. 134 ; embarks with Lord 
Cochrane at Concepcion, 242 ; lands at Valdivia, 253; visits 
the town of Valdivia with Lord Cochrane, ibid ; defeats the 
Spaniards at Osorno, 265. 

Beaver, Captain of H. M.S. Acasta, i. 34; his letter, 427. 

Begg, Mr. John, ii. 49. 

Bejerano, Doctor Don Mariano de, cura of Chala, ii, 40. 95. 97. 

Belasquez, Captain, i. 331. 348. 

Belgrano, Don Manuel, i. 59, 69. 75, 76 ; character, 83; death, 
84. 

Bell, Captain, ii. 371. 

Beltran, Friar, becomes an officer, i. 106; in charge of the field 
depot, 170; his death, note, ibid. 

Benavides, i. 227 ; hisatrocities, 228; biographical sketch of, 257 ; 
taken at the battle of May po, ibid. ; shot, 259; his marvellous 
escape, ibid. ; interviews with General San Martin, 260; re- 
employed in the patriot service, 260; takes offence and de- 
serts, 261 ; is taken and executed, 274, note. 

Benevente, Colonel, ii, 99. 

Beresford, General, i. 58; ii. 899. 

Berg, Grand Duke of, (Murat,) i. 71. 

Bermudes, Lieutenant-Colonel, i. 282. 

Besanilla, Senor, ii. 242. 

Bevan, Mr., an English miner, ii. 143, 144. 

Bickerings between Lord Cochrane and Captain Guise, i. 273. 

Biddle, Captain, U.S. service, i. 177. 

Blanco-Ciceron, Lieutenant-Colonel, afterwards Admiral, de- 
feated at Cancharayada, i. 119; appointed commodore, 192; 
takes the Maria Isabel, 196; returns to Valparaiso, 205; his 
reception at Santiago, ibid.; arrives at Huacho, 217; at 
Valparaiso, 221; ii, 6. 371, 
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Blanco, Colonel, ii, 202. 

Blanco, Mrs. Commodore, i. 208. 

Bobadilla, Captain, a Spanish braggadocio, i, 265 ; ii. 207. 

Bogado, Lieutenant-Colonel, ii, 71. 

Bolas, description of the, i. 150. 

Bolivar, President of Colombia, his interview with the protector 
of Peru, i. 418; unites Guayaquil with Colombia, 419; ar- 
rives in Lima, and is invested with supreme authority, ii. 
102; his letter to General Miller, 103; marches from Lima 
against Riva-Aguero, 104; his energetic measures, 121 ; re- 
views the patriot forces, 158; his proclamation, ibid; pre- 
sent at' the battle of Junin, 162; quits the army, and re- 
turns to the coast, 170; resigns the dictatorship, but is 
persuaded to resume it, 301; he visits the departments, 
ibid.; his reception at Potosi, 305,309; his unsolicited 
testimonial to General Miller, 312; goes to Chuqui- 
saca, 313; biographical sketch of, 315 to 333; quits Chu- 
quisaca, and arrives at Lima, 338; threatens to leave Pern, 
389; forms the Code Boliviano, ibid.; is desirous of its 
adoption by the Peruvians, 340; its unpopularity, 341; 
banishes the Buenos Ayreans and the Chilenos from Peru, 
$42; announces a second time his intention to leave the 
country, 345; is implored to desist from his design, and 
yields only to the supplications of the matrons of Lima, 348 ; 
elected perpetual president, ibid, ; establishes the Code Bo- 
liviano in Peru, ibid. ; leaves Peru, 349; arrives at Guaya- 
quil, 350; enters Bogota, ibid; the code Boliviano abolished 
by the Peruvians after his departure, 359. 

Bolivia, the provinces of Upper Peru so named, ii. 299. , 

Boteler, Don N., i. 345. 

Bowles, Commodore, R.N., i. 185. 176; ii. 255. 

Brandsen, Captain, afterwards Colonel, i. 281, 286. 409 ; ii, 46. 
83; killed, 424. 

Braun, Major, ii. 162, 163. 202. 

Brayer, General, i. 134. 

Brazilians, marauding incursion of the, ii. 800. 

Bridge, Lasso, across the Maypo, i. 178. 

Brown, Admiral, i. 79; ii. 414, 

Brown, Captain, of the Maypo, Chileno brig, i, 222. 
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Brown, Captain, R, N. of H. M.S. Tartar, ii. 112. 133. 255. 

Bruiz, Captain, afterwards Colonel, i. 418; ii. 148. 163. 

Buenos Ayres, historical sketch of, i. 52; population in 1806, 
57; anarchy, ii. 402; succeeded by a good government, 403 ; 
revenue, 408 ; improvements, 409; war with Brazil, 413. 

Buenos Ayrean artillery, description of, i. 173. 

Bueras, Lieutenant-Colonel, killed, i. 186. 

Bull-circus at Lima, i. 391. 

Bull-fights, description of, i. 394. 

Buonaparte, i. 34. 

Burgos, Captain Don Ramon, i. 342. 

Bustamante, Lieutenant-Colonel, taken prisoner, ii. 187; suc- 
cessful conspiracy of, at Lima, 353, 354, 355. 

Bustos, General, governor of Cordova, ii. 393. 


C. 


Cabafas, Colonel, generously interferes to save Miller's life, 
i. 199. 

Calaumani, Cacica of Guarina, ii. 62. 

Calera, Doctor, his philanthropic character, i. 10, note. 

Callao, Lieutenant, i. 320. 

Callao, operations before, i. 214. 216. 230,—233. 

Callavayas, the only practisers of medicine throughout a great 
portion of South America, ii. 239. 

Camana, description of, ii. 27. 

Campino, Colonel, takes Huaras, i. 289. 

Campino, Don Joaquin, i. 298. 

Campo-Ameno, Marquess of, i. 363. 

Cancharayada, affair of, i, 181; panic of the patriot troops at, 182. 

Canterac, royalist general, i. 297, 365; marches from Xauxa 
upon Callao, 371; retreats from Callao towards Xauxa, 
373; marches upon Ica, 415; defeats General Don 
Domingo Tristan, 416; ii. 7,8; marches from Huancayo 
to suecour Valdez in the south, 14, 15,16; defeats Alvarado 
at Torata and Moquegua, 20. 62. 63; again marches from 
Xauxa, 65; enters Lima, 66; makes a reconnoissance of 
Callao, ibid. ; evacuates Lima, 72; his arrogance, 73 ; advances _ 
upon Arequipo, 85; sends detachments in pursuit of Miller, 
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92 ; fines the curas of Chumpi and of Coracora, 99; re-occupies 
Xauxa, 100, 157; advances against General Bolivar, 160; 
falls back from Pasco, 161 ; charges at the head of his cayalry 
at Junin, 162 ; is defeated, 163 ; retreats to Cuzco, 170 ; forms 
a junction with General Valdez, 172; is named chief of the 
staff, and second in command, ibid. ; the chief command de- 
volves upon him at Ayacucho, 198; he capitulates, 201 ; 
passes the night in General Miller's hut, 207; biographical 
account of, 208. 

Capa Rosa, Lieutenant-Colonel, i. 377, 379. 

Capaz, Spanish captain, clamours against America, i. 204. note ; 
tameness of conduct afterwards, ibid. 

Capitulation of Ayacucho, ii. 201, 

Caracas, i. 38, 39. 

Caravajal, Colonel, ii. 148. 163. 202. 

Carlota, Princess of Bourbon, i. 59. 

Carne con cuero, i. 143; ii. 415. 

Carrasco, Captain-General of Chile, i, 109, 

Carratala, Colonel, afterwards General, i. 301. 371 ; U1. 30. 35. 40, 

Carreno, Captain, afterwards Colonel, i. 356; 1.170; killed, 200. 

Carrera, Don José Miguel, appointed to command the Chileno 
forces, i. 115. 117. 120. 123, 124. 

Carrera, Miss, the Anna Boleyn of Chile, i. 112. 

Carrera, the father, dies broken-hearted. 

Carreras, the three, 1.112.120. * 

Curril, Den Salvador Maria, ii, 413. 

Carson, Lieutenant, i. 184. 238. 239. 

Carter, Captain, i. 241 ; takes a Spanish schooner, 205. 

Casariego, royalist colonel, ii. 115. 117. 

Caspe, i, 61, 62. 

Castaneda, ii. 2438. 

Castahos, General, i 423. 

Castella, Cirilio, the cacique, i. 26. 

Castelli, Dr. i. 59. 66, 67; his character, 70; his death, 72. 

Castro, the royalist, Colonel, executed, i. 79. 

Cathedral of Lima, i. 389. 

Cathedral and convents of Cuzeo, ii. 225, 

Caucate, hacienda of, i. 308 

Cavalry, Buenos Avrean, description of, i. ] 
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Caxchas, or mine squatters, ii, 28). 

Cerdena, Colonel, ii. 79. 81, note. 

Cerrito, affair of, i. 74. 

Cerro de Pasco, battle of, i. 293. 

Chacabuco, battle of, i. 131, 182. 

Chacabuco, corvette, mutiny on board the, i. 212. 

Chamberlayne, Sir Henry, ii. 429. 

Charles, Lieutenant-Colonel, sails with the squadron, i. 220, 
230, 231; mortally wounded, i. 236; his character, ibid, 

Charles the Fourth, i. 26. 

Charles the Fifth, the Emperor, i. 38. 45. 

Chascomus, i. 144, 

Chile, revolution of, i. 109. 

Chiloe, description of the island of, i. 261, 

Chincha, Upper and Lower, villages near Pisco, i. 804, 

Cholos, peasantry of Chile, of mixed blood, i. 194 

Cisneros, viceroy of Buenos Ayres, i, 59. 

Climate of Lima, i. 399. 

Cobbett, Lieutenant, afterwards Captain, i. 233; drowned. 

Cobbett, Don Guillermo, i. 395. 

Cobos, royalist lieutenant-colonel, ii. 29. 

Coca, description, ii. 229. 

Cochran, Mr. William, renders important assistance, i, 349. 

Cochrane, Lady, i. 208 ; effect produced on the soldiers by her 
appearance, 298. ; 

Cochrane, Lord, arrives at Valparaiso, i. 207; festivities upon 
his arrival, ibid.; made admiral ibid.; sails 209; passage, 
210; arrives off Callao, 213; attacks 214; is repulsed, ibid. ; 
fails in second attack, 217; sails to Huacho, ibid.; takes 
60,000 dollars at Guarmey, 218; returns to Callao, ibid ; 
arrives at Valparaiso, 221; sails 220 ; challenges the viceroy, 
231.234; enters the river Guayaquil, 238; takes the Aguila 
and Begona, 239; reconnoitres Valdivia, 240; takes the brig 
of war Potrillo, and 20,000 dollars, ibid. ; sails to Concepcion, 
241; sails for Valdivia, 242; his sang-froid 243; his daring 
plan of attack, ibid.; arrives off Valdivia, 244; shifts his 
flag to the Montezuma, 245 ; anchors off Fort Ingles, 247 ; 
rows into the harbour in a boat, 252; treasure and valuable 
property falls into his hands at Valdivia, 254 ; sails to Chiloe, 
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261; to Valparaiso, 266; to Coquimbo, 279 ; to Callao, 282; 
cuts out the Esmeralda, 284; wounded, ibid.; sails from 
Huacho, 298; returns, 299; sails to Pisco, 300; to Arica, 
309 ; to Ancon, 332. 340, 341; blockades Callao, 368; dis- 
pute with San Martin, 379; seizes treasure at Ancon, 380 ; 
sails to California, 381; distressing situation 413; returns to 
Chile, 414; transfers his services to Brazil, ibid. note. 

Colinos Santos, a patriot ey shot for plundering, ii. 92. 

Colony, Scotch, ii. 

Concepcion, city of, i. 226. 

Condorcanqui, Don Jose Gabriel, attempts the delivery of his 
country, i. 16; his failure and barbarous execution, i, 18. 

Congress of Panama, ii. 351. 

Congress of Tucuman, i. 81. 

Conquista, Captain General the Marquis de la, i. 109. 

Constitution, Bolivian, ii, 339, and Appendix N. 

Constitutionalists, conduct towards American, ii. 376, 

Consulado of Mexico, i. 24, 

Conway, H. M.S., two officers of, imprisoned by the Spaniards, 
1. 285. _ 

Coquimbo, account of, i. 230. 

Corbacho, Dr., ii. 430, 431, 432. 

Cordova, Dr, i. 333; ii. 42, 43; his services, 47, 

Cordova, Colonel, afterwards General, i. 417 ; ii.°148; his gal- 
lant conduct at Ayacucho, ii, 198, 202. 231. 

Correa, Lieut., i. 323, 

Correa, Major, afterwads General. 1. 134; ii. 17; 113. 349. 

Cortes, illiberality of the, towards America, i. 25. 40; ii. 373. 
376. 

Costume of Lima, i. 408. 

_Cotéra, Don Lucas, his great liberality, ii. 430. 

Coupigny, General, i, 423, 

Courage, desperate, of a Scotchman, ii. 127. 

Cox, Dr., ii. 113. : 

Coy, Spanish commander of the Esmeralda, wounded, i. 285. 

Crespo, Major, shamefully treated by Rodil, ii, 248, 

Cricket, played at Valparaiso, i 208. 

Crosbie, Captain, i. 233. 284; cuts out three merchant vessels, 
and burns four others, 26° 
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Cruz, Don Luis, i. 135. 

Cruz, General Don Francisco de la, secretary of war at Buenos 
Ayres, ii. 404, 413. 

Cuello, Dona Juanita de, ii. 77. 

Cupidity of the British public, i, 293. 

Cuzco, city of, ii. 223; compared with Rome, 226. 


D. 


Davalos, montonero chief, i, 379. 

Death from excess of joy, i. 186. 

De la Conquista, Count of, i. 109. 

De la Romana, Marquess of, i. 423. 

De la Rosa, Don Ignacio, i. 302. 

De la Rosa, Colonel Don Pedro, ii. 20; his chivalrous conduct, 
and death, 23. 

De la Rosa, Don Martinez, ii, 373. 

De la Susse, Captain, French navy, ii, 429. 

Delgado, royalist Colonel, i. 292. 

Depéts of provision secreted in mountain caverns, ii 147, 

Deza, Lieutenant Colonel, i. 293. 

Dias, Captain, distinguishes himself at Talcahuano, i, 134; cha- 
racter, 169; death of, 192, note. 

Dias, Mrs. Captain, i. 169. 

Dias, Velez, Dr., 1i, 310. 

Dickson, Mr. George Frederick, i. 138. 

Doctores, their pedantry and noisy declamation, i. 291, 

Dominguez, Captain, i. 324, 

Dorrego, General, Governor of Buenos Ayres, ii. 418. 

Doyle, Captain Sir Bentick, i. 137. 

Doyle, General Sir Charles, ii. 208. 

Duckbury, Major, killed, ii, 188. 


EK, 
Echeverria, Don N., ii. 376. 
Eldridge, Lieutenant, killed at Talcahuano, i. 134. 
Elespuru, Lieutenant Colonel, passes over to the patriots, i. 297. 
ii, 69. 
Elguerra, montonero officer, i. 802, 
Emigration, thoughts on, i. 141. 
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Emperor of Brazil, ii. 416. 432. 

Empress of Brazil, ii, 432, 

Enchantresses, Chilena, i. 208. 

Enchipar, barbarous mode of execution, i. 56. 

Envoys, South American, in London, ii. 261. 270. 

Erescano, Captain, afterwards Colonel), at Chiloe, i, 264; his 
able retreat, ibid. 

Egealada, Colonel, ii. 426. 

Escovedo, Lieutenant Colonel Don Gregorio, i. 283.; ii. 90. 

Esmeralda, Spanish frigate, i, 188; taken by Lord Cochrane, 

. 284. 

Esmonde, Captain, i, 223, 224, 225. 

Estancias, or grazing farms, i. 140. 

Estendés, the learned Doctor, ii, 341. 

Estomba, Colonel, ii. 342. 

Exiles, Chileno, i. 124. 


¥. 


Falcon, Captain, R. N., i. 223; ti, 255. 

Farren, Mr, William, the comedian, ii. 386. 

Fergusson, Lieutenant-Colonel, ii, 188; note, 333; killed, 334. 

. Fernandez, Miguel, a brave and faithful servant, ii. 378, 

Ferras, royalist colonel, ii, 30. 81. 88. 

Fife, Earl of, i. 424. note. 

Figueroa, Colonel, i. 11]. 

Flores, Colonel Don José Maria, ii. 28. 34. 90. 

Foreign officers, their services in South America, ii, 424; good 
understanding which always existed amongst them, ibid. 

Forster, Captain, takes the island of San Lorenzo, i. 216; takes 
Payta, 218; lands at Supe, 219. 

Fragueiro, Don José Maria, ii. 393. 

Francia, Doctar, i. 70. + 

Francisco, Don Juan, an Opata chief, i. 26. 

Freeman, Lieutenant, of the Chileno navy, i. 313, 

Freyre, Colonel afterwards General, i. 130, 227; entertains 
Lord Cochrane, 241 ; offends Benavides, 261; elected supreme 
director of Chile, ii. 370; captures Chiloe, 371. 

Freyre, Di ui 341 
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Frias, Captain, ii. 203. 
Frias, amember of the provincial junta of Buenos Ayres, ti. 404. 
Frogs, i. 162. 


G. 

Gago, Mrs. Colonel, her animosity towards the patriots, i. 348. 

Gainza, General, i. 118; recalled to Peru, 121. 

Galdiano y Mendoza, i, 302. 

Galves, president of the Real Audiencia of Cuzco, his integrity 
and love of justice, i. 29. 

Gamarra, Colonel afterwards General; passes over to the pa- 
triots, i. 207; appointed to a command, 299, 414; appointed 
chief of the staff, ii, 61; 62. 70 178. 202. 213, 214, 215. 
233; invades Bolivia, 364. 

Gambling in South America, i. 402, 408, 404, 405. 

Gana, Lieutenant Don Juan, killed, i. 166. 

Garate, Don ‘Tadeo, royalist governor of Puno, ii.; his un- 
feeling conduct, 121 ; flies for safety, 230; biography of, 437. 

Garcia de] Rio, Don Juan, i. 302; made a minister, 369, 425. 

Garcia, Don N., of Aplao, ii, 76. 

Garcia-Camba, royalist colonel, afterwards general, i. S04; 
ii. 120. 

Garcia, Doctor Don Manuel, minister of finance at Buenos 
Ayres, ii. 404. 413. 

Gauchos, i, 75.87; their character, 152; horsemanship, 159; 
their contempt of Europeans unable to manage a restive 
horse, 16]. 

Gerard, Lieutenant, killed, i. 180. 

Giroust, captain of Buenos Ayrean artillery, i, 171, 

Gobierno superior of Buenos Ayres, i, 75. 

Goitre prevalent at Mendoza, i. 166. 

Gomez, Doctor, member of the provincial junta of Buenos Ayres, 
li. 404. 

Goyeneche, royalist General, i. 71; his duplicity, 72. 

Grand commissioner, the, ii, 291. 310. 

Grenfell, Lieutenant, i. 284. 

Guacas, burial-mounds, description of, i. 221. 

Guambacho, antiquities of, i. 220. 

Guas, Lieutenant, afterwards Captain, 1. 292. 
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Guayaquil, climate of, i. 239; declares its independence, 283 ; 

" incorporated with Colombia, ii. 331; its real interests, 355. 

Guemes, a guerrilla leader, i. 78; killed, 79. 

Guerrero, Don Fulgencio, i, 363.  * 

Guido, Colonel Don Tomas, i. 287. 301, 302. 381. 425 

Guise, Captain, afterwards admiral, i. 203. 211; dangerously 
wounded, 214; proceeds against Pisco, 234; his kind attcn- 
tion to Miller when wounded, 236; boards and carries the 
Spanish frigate Esmeralda, with Lord Cochrane, 284; hospi- 
tality to Santa Cruz, ii. 84; burns the Spanish frigate Ven- 
ganza, 117; blockades Callao, 244; his intrepidity, 245, 

. 886. 246; after a long and cruel imprisonment, is tried and 
acquitted, 342. 

Guitica, Captain, i. 238. 

Gumer, Major, murdered in cold blood by the Spanish assassin, 
Colonel Don Mateo Ramirez, i, 416. 


H. 


Haigh, Mr. Samuel, at the battle of Maypo, ii. 254. 403. 

Hail storms in the Andes, ii. 249. 

Hall, Captain Basil, R. N., i. 285. 

Hallowes, Captain Miller, ii. 188, note. 

Hardy, Sir Thomas, R. N., ii. 255. 

Helmets, silver, ii, 203. 

Herrera, Captain, afterwards General, Don Ramon, i. 291 ; ii. 
61, 62. 

Heres, Captain, afterwards General, Don Tomas, i. 291 ; ii. 349. 
354. 

Herring & Richardson, Messrs., send an expedition to Colombia, 
ii, 325. 

Hidalgo, Don Andres, i. 154. ii. 425, 

Hill, Captain, gallant conduct of, i, 321; drowned, 325. 

Hind, Captain Henry, i. 231. 321. 325. 332. 

Horses, of the Pampas, i. 160. 

Hospitality of the Pehuenches, i. 102. * 

Hoyos, Colonel, i. 204; taken prisoner, 252. 

Huanuco, description of, ii. 138. 

Huaqui battle of.1 7) 
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Hull, Commodore, U.S. N., ii, 336, 

Hurry, Powles and Hurry, send an expedition to Colombia, ii, 
325. 

Hylliar, Captain, R, N., i. 119. 

Hyperion, British frigate, i, 284, 


Ue 


Iidefonzo, a faithful black servant, 1.352; his death, 353. 
Ineas of Peru, ii, 217. 

Indian Samaritan, ii. 214. 

Infantes, Don Facundo, ii. 372. 

Infernals, a party so called, i. 305. 

Inhumation extraordinary, in the sandy desert, i. 355. 
Insubordination ; ringleader shot, ii. 48. 

Iturrigaray, viceroy of Mexico, i. 34, 35. 

Izquierdo, Lieutenant, i. 292. 


AL 


Jackson, Mr. William, ii. 428. 

Jonte, i. 75 ; his death, 109, note. 

Joseph, King, i. 34. 

Joy, effects of excessive, i. 186. 

Juan Fernandez, island of, i. 125. 

Jujuy, description of, ii. 380; ladies of, 381. 

Julian, father, an Araucanian friar, i. 94. 

Junin, battle of, ii. 162, 163, 164, 165. 

Junta, supreme central of Seville, 1.35. 

Junta gubernativa, of Buenos Ayres, i. 61; dissolved, 72. 
Junta gubernativa of Lima, 422; apathy of, ii. 8. 

Junta directiva, of Lima, i. 295. 

Junta pacificadora, i, 302. 

Junta de observacion, of Buenos Ayres, i. 81. 

Junta of Santiago de Chile, i. 109. 

Junta electoral, of Peru, i. 303. 

Junta provincial, of Buenos Ayres, ii, 404 ; dissolved, 413. 


q K. 


Kanki, Mr., xxxv. introduction. 
Kinder, Mr. Thomas, ii. 426. 
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L. 


Labé, Captain, of the Chileno service, 1, 266. 

Ladies of Chile, their active humanity, i. 267 ; of Lima, 408. 

La Fuente, Colonel, afterwards General, ii. 104, 105. 

La Hera, royalist colonel, i, 318. 326. 330, 331, 332. 334; his 
correspondence with General Miller, 342. 346. 

La Madrid, Colonel, ii. 389, 390. 

La Mar, General, royalist governor of Callao, i. 379 ; surrenders 
to the patriots, 381] ; elected president of the junta gubernativa 
ef the republic of Peru, 422; deposed, ii. 60; commands 
the Peruvian army, 148. 171. 191. 199. 202, 214, 215; re- 
tires to Guayaquil on leave of absence, 232; elected presi- 
dent of the republic of Peru, 355 ; biographical account of, 
356 ; policy of, 359, 360. 

Landa, Lieutenant Colonel Don Bernardo, his character, i. 
315; joins the patriots, ibid, 327. 349; shot 350. 

anza, Colonel, i. 833; i), 70. 85. 

Lara, the Colombian general, ii. 72. 90, 148. 183. 202, 349. 353, 
354, 

Larrain, Lieutenant Don Juan, killed, i. 183. 

Larrea y Loredo, Don José, ii. 349. 354. 

Las Bruscas, depot for prisoners at, 1.148. 

La Serna, General, afterwards viceroy of Peru, appointed to 
relieve General Pezuela in Upper Peru, i. 86; his measures, 
ibid. ; his humanity, ibid., note; expelled from Jujuy by the 
gauchos, 89; arrives at Lima, 295 ; named a member of a 
directive junta, 206; raised by a military commotion to the 
viceroyalty, 297 ; assents to the armistice of Punchauca, but 
afterwards declares it inadmissible, 303. 365 ; tenders his re« 
signation, ii. 7, 8; issues a harsh decree, 74; marches from 
Cuzco against Santa Cruz, 80; forms a junction with the 
royalist General Olareta, 82 ; follows up the retiring patriots, 
and disperses them, 83; makes a new distribution of his army 
at Arequipa, and returns to his seat of government at Cuzco, 
100 ; again places himself at the head of the royalist army, 
172; advances against Sucre, 177. 189; cuts off the further 
retreat of the patriots. 101; attacks them at Ayacucho, 197; 
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is defeated, wounded, and taken prisoner, 198; receives a 
visit from General Miller, 205; biographical account of, 207. 

Las Heras, Lieutenant-Colonel, afterwards General, i. 133, 134; 
saves Chile by his presence of mind at Cancharayada, 182. 
277. 280. 368; made commander-in-chief of the army, 369 ; 
succeeds Rodriguez as governor of Buenos Ayres, ti, 407; 
vacates his office, and retires to Chile, 414; his character, 
ibid., 428. 

Las Piedras, affair of, i. 74. 

Lasso, a running noose used for catching cattle, i. 142, 

Lasso bridge over the Maypo, i, 178, 

Lastra, the first supreme director of Chile, i, 118. 

La Tapia, Major, afterwards Colonel, i. 324. 330; his ad- 
ventures, 386. 337, 338, 889, 340; 1. 185. 345, note; 424. 

Lava, affair of, ii. 170. 

Latus, Lieutenant, mortally wounded, i, 418. 

Lautaro, frigate, purchase of, i. 187; engagement with the Es. 
meralda, 189. 

La Valle, Don Juan, Captain, afterwards Colonel, i. 281. 294. 
417; his sufferings in the desert, ii. 57. 66. 424; wounded, 
and made general, 425. 

Lavalleja, Don Juan, afterwards General, ii. 411. 418. 

Laws, prohibitory, i. 22. 

Laws of the Ineas, 11. 222. 

Lazo, Dr. Don José, i. 334; his poetical genius, 350. 

Le Breton, Mr. and Mrs., 11. 429. 

Lecor, General, invades the Banda Oriental, i. 82; governor of 
Monte Video, ii. 410, 428. 

Legion of the guard, Peruvian, i. 409. 

Liberales, Spanish, inconsistency of, i, 45 ; 11. 373, 374, 375, 376. 

Liberating expedition, how composed, i. 276; sails for Peru, 
277; arrives in Pararca bay, 279; sails to Ancon, 282; 
liberating army crosses the Andes, ii. 151. 

Liberators, Colombian, order of, i. 411. 

Lima, description of, i, 383. 

Liniers, i, 35; shot, 66, 

Lions, i. 149. 

Lisarraga, aid-de-camp to General Miller, Major, killed at 
Junin, u. 168. 
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List of killed and wounded at the battle of Ayacucho, ii. 200, note. 

Liston, Mr., the comedian, ii. 421, 

Livinia, Major, i. 146. 

Lianeros of Colombia, ii. 156. 

Llano y Najera, Don Manuel, i. 302. 

Loan of Peru, ii. 263. 

Loans, foreign, their pernicious effects, ii. 259. 

Logia, a club inimical to San Martin, i, 269 ; its mischievous 
influence, 270. 

Loriga, a royalist general, his generous interference to save 
General Miller's life, i. 199; appointed secretary to the 
directive junta, 296-374. 416; his interview with General 
Miller, ii. 66, 133. 

Los Dos Talos, Spanish prisoners at, i, 145. 

Luna-Pizarro, president of the Congress of Peru, i. 422; ii, 118. 

Lurigancho, Count of, ii. 247. 

Lusuriaga, Colonel, i. 287. 301. 

Lyra, Major, ii. 35, 36, 37, 38. 


M. 

Mac Duff, Lord, i. 423. 424, note. 

Macedonian, U.S. frigate, i. 284; her boat’s crew murdered by 
the Spaniards at Callao, 285. 

Macirone, Colonel, introduction xxx.; expedition sent out by, 
ii. 325, note. 

Mackenna, Colonel, i. 116; killed in a duel, 118, note. 

Mackinlay, Mr. and Mrs,, i. 139 ; ii, 423. 

Mackintosh, Colonel, i. 417. 

Mamelucos of Brazil, i. 5, note. 

Mamignau, Captain, French navy, ii. 429, 

Manifesto of Pezuela, ii. 258. 

Manning, Lieutenant, i. 134. 

Manso, viceroy of Peru, honourable poverty of, i. 28. 

Manzanedo, royalist colonel, ii. 30. 42, 43, 44. 

Marca, description of the scenery of, ii. 134, 135. 

Marco, Captain-General of Chile, i. 103; his barbarities, 128. 

Maria Isabe), Spanish frigate, taken, i. 196. 

Maria da Gloria, Princess ii, 432. 

Markets of Lima, 1, 385, of Potosi, u 280. 
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Maroto, the Spanish General, i, 130. 

Martilini, a pirate, ii. 129. 132. 

Martin, Captain William Fanshawe, R., N., ii. LEA, 

Martinez, General Don Enrique, i. 130; ii. 17. 62.72. 424. 

Martinez, Captain, afterwards Colonel, Don Juan Apostol, his 
antipathy to Spaniards, i. 169; his tricks upon friars, 170. 
186 ; ii. 426, 

Marure, Captain, afterwards Major, i. 324; ni, 371. 

Matafuertes, royalist captain, i. 362. 

Mate, a herb used, i, 140. 

Mathews, Mr., the comedian, ii. 421. 

Maxwell, Capt. Sir Murray, R. N., ii. 247. 

Maypo, battle of, 1. 185. 

Meade, George, ii. 94. 

Médanos, description of, ii, 55. 

Medina, Colonel, ii. 202. 

Meg Merrilies, an original character, i. 353; her major domo, 
359. 

Mejias, deputy for Quito, i. 37. 

Melendez, Captain, ii, 181. 

Melgar, the Moore of Peru, i. 85. 

Mendoza, i. 104; description of, 165; manners and customs 
of the inhabitants, ibid. 

Merchants, foreign, their timely assistance, i. 274; 11.253 

Mesa, Don José Manuel de, of Nasca, ii. 97. 

Military mess, i. 172; ii. 110. 

Miller, William, serves in the British army, i. 137; arrives at Bue~ 
nos Ayres, 138; obtains a captain’s commission in the Buenos 
Ayrean service, 139; tour towards Patagonia, ibid. ; interview 
with Spanish prisoners at Los Dos Talos, 145; returns to Bue- 
nos Ayres, 162; sets out for Mendoza, 163; travels post across 
the Pampas, and arrives at Mendoza, 164; crosses the Andes, 
166 ; arrives at Santiago de Chile, 167; arrives at Las Tablas, 
and joins the army, 168; uncourteous reception, 169 ; visits 
V; alparaiso, 176; endeavours to take artillery over a lasso 
bridge, 178; saves two guns at Cancharayada, 182; joins 
Las Heras, and acts as adjutant during the retreat, ibid. ; 
sent to cowumand the marines on board the Lautare, 187; 
promoted to the rank of Major, 192; sails with Commodore 
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Blanco, ibid, ; sent on shore with flag of truce at Talcahuano, 
196 ; is made paisoner, 197 ; his harsh treatment by General 
Sanchez, 198; threatened with death, 109; saved by the 
intercession of Colonels Loriga and Cabajias, 200; his return 
to the San Martin, and reception, 201 ; is in great danger of 
being shipwrecked, 202; returns to Valparaiso, 205; reecp- 
tion at Santiago, ibid. ; reappointed to command the marines, 
and sails with Lord Cochrane, 209; blown up at San 
Lorenzo, 216; his sufferings, ibid.; defeats a detachment 
of Spaniards, 219; sails for Valparaiso, 221; is instru- 
mental in punishing a brutal tyrant, 224; embarks for a 
new expedition, 229 ; commands a raft to attack the Spanish 
frigates, 231; obliged to retire, 232; severely wounded at 
Pisco, 836; removed from the Lautaro to Lord Cochrane’s 
ship, 239; goes to Concepcion, 241; inspects fort San 
Pedro, 242; sails for Valdivia, 242; in danger of being 
drowned, 245; wounded going on shore, 249; lands with 
the marines, ibid.; takes five forts, 201; takes four forts on 
the eastern side of Valdivia, 252; his official despatch, 253 ; 
accompanies Lord Cochrane to the town of Valdivia, 254 ; 
lands at Chiloe, 262 ; takes fort Corona, 263; wounded, 264 ; 
arrives in Chile, 266; kind attention of his Chileno friends, 
267; promoted to Lieutenant-Colonel, 271; sails with the 
liberating expedition for Peru, 277; arrives at Pisco, 280; 
anchors in the bay of Callao, 282; disembarks at Huacho, 
257; is sent at the head of 609 men on a detached com- 
mand, 298 ; lands at Pisco, 300; operations, 804, 805, 306 ; 
falls sick, 307; re-embarks, 308; fails in two attempts to 
land near Arica, 309; his critical situation, 811; lands at the 
Moro de Sama, 313; marches toward Mirabe, 818; defeats 
the Spaniards, 324; pursues the enemy, 325 ; enters Moque- 
gua, 326; operations, 32 to 333; correspondence with La 
Hera, 343; retires to Arica, 346; manner of obtaining 
transports, ibid. ; lands at Pisco,351 ; marches against Santalla, 
355 ; takes Ica, ibid. ; advancesto Palpa, and annihilates the 
royalists under Santalla, 357; is promoted to the rank of 
Colonel, 363 ; goes to Lima, 364; appointed to the command 
of the light companies, 372; and pursues Canterac, 373; is 
driven from Puruchuco, 376; returns to Lima, 379 ; appointed 
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to the command of the infantry of the legion of the guard, 409 ; 
arrangements for an expedition to the Puertos Intermedios, 
ii. 1; arrangement altered, 2; sails with the expedition, 6; 
accident at sea, 9; distressing scarcity of water, 1]; lands 
at Arica, 12; differences with General Alvarado, 16; sails on a 
detached service, ibid.; letter to the author, 21; lands at 
Quilea, 25; enters Camana, ibid.; takes a royalist party near 
Majes, 26; goes to Siguas, 80; ruse de guerre, 31; takes 
a royalist lieutenant-colonel prisoner, 33; retires to Quilca, 
34; goes to Ocoha, ibid. ; to Carabeli, 36; returns to Ocofia, 
38; distressing march across the desert, ibid.; sails to Atico, 
40; to Chala, 41; strategy, 42; receives information of the 
defeat of Alvarado, and retires to Atiquipa, 45 ; attacked by 
cholera morbus at Acari, 46; carried across the desert to 
Lomas, and is put on board ship, ibid. ; returns to Callao, 
49; his letter to the author, ibid.; his reception in Lima, 
ibid.; notice of his conduct in the Lima Gazette, 50; pro- 
moted to the rank of general of brigade, 62; interview with 
the royalist general Loriga during a skirmish, 66; sails with 
an expedition, 72 ; lands at Chala, 75: operations ibid. ; enters 
Arequipa, 77; marches to Pati, 86; returns to Arequipa, 
ibid.; falls sick, ibid.; narrowly escapes being taken, 89 ; 
retreats by land to Lima, 90; letter from Bolivar to him, 
103; is appointed chief of the staff of the Peruvian army, 
105; goes to Chile on account of ill health, 112; hears of 
the mutiny of Callao, and returns, 121; occurrences on the 
passage, 126 ; joins General Bolivar at Huaras, 137; is named 
Commandant-General of the Peruvian cavalry, ibid.; his ope~ 
rations with the montoneros, 140, 141, 142. 146; advances 
to Oroya, 160; charges the royalists in the battle of Junin, 
162 ; interesting interview with Colonel Sowersby after the 
battle, 166; his operations in advance of the patriot army, 
171; a coolness arises between him and Suere, 178, 174, 
175, 176, 177; is near falling into the hands of the royalists, 
178. 180, 181; rejoins head-quarters, 182; gratifying re- 
ception 183; rallies a battalion, and repels the royalists, 188 ; 
commands the cavalry at the battle of Ayacucho, 194; in- 
teresting incidents during the battle, 203, 204; charges the 
division Valdez, and defeats it, 199 ; visits the captive viceroy 
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Laserna, 205 3 General Canterac sleeps in Miller’s hut, 207 ; 
meets General Valdez, 209; marches to Cuzco, 213; enter 
tained at Cuzco, 215; is appointed prefect of Puno, 233 ; sets 
out from Puno, 2413 appointed -prefect of Potosi, 272; his 
“measures, 281; his preparations for the reception of Bolivar, 
219; sets out to receive the Liberator, 302; triumphal entry 
into Potosi, 304, 305, 306;.saccompanies Bolivar to the 
summit of the Cerro'de Potosi, 309 ; takes leave of the Libe- 
rator at Chuquisaca, 313; sets out from Potosi, on leave of 
absence, for England, ibid. ; arrives at Jujuy, 380; at Salta, 
382; is presented with a grant of land 389; arrives at Tucu- 
-man, ibid.; at Santiago del Estéro, 391; at Cordova, 393; 

at Buenos Ayres, 401 ; meets many old friends, 423 ; embarks 
for England, 427; touches at Monte Video, 428; sails to 
Rio Janeiro in the French brig of war Le Cygne, 429; 
visits a slave ship, 434; the slave bazaar, 436; touches at 
Bahia, and at Pernambuco, 436; dispute on the passage with 
Don Tadeo Garate, 439 ; lands at Falmouth, 441; reception 
in England, ibid. 

Millyagin, a Pehuenche cacique, i. 95. 

Mines of Puno, ii, 234; of Salcedo, ibid.; of Potosi, 273; of 
Guantajaya, 294; of Pasco, 

Mining associations, retail, ii. 291. 

Mint of Potosi, ii. 278. 

Mirabe, defeat of the royalists at, by Colonel Miller, i. 324. 

Miracle, ii, 224, 

Mita, compulsory labour exacted from the Indians, i. 3. 

Mitayo, the, i, 4. 

Molloy, surgeon, drowned, i. 331. | 

Monet, royalist general, takes possession of Callao, ii. 115; 
orders two patriot officers-to be shot, 120; is at the battle of 
Ayacucho, 197. 

Monteagudo, Don Bernardo, i. 369. 419, 420 ; assassinated, ibid., 
note. ‘ : 

Montemira, Marquess of, i. 403. 

Monte Video, i. 58. 62. | 

Montoneros, account of, i, 375, 376, 377, 378; ii, 138, 139, 
140. 142. 146. 

Montoya, a’ governor of Valdivia, i. 254. 
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Montoya, Gonzalez, governor of Puno, i. 29, 

Monuments of antiquity at Cuzco, ii, 221, 

Moore, Dr., physician to Bolivar, ii. 333. 

Morales, Don José, made minister of state, 41, 354. 

Morales, Don José, swperintends a Lancastrian school, 368, 

Moran, Lieutenant-Colonel, ii 199. 

Moreno, Dr. Don Mariano, i.€0; made Secretary of the Junta 
Gubernativa of Buenos Ayres, 61; his great talents, 65, 66. 

Moreno, Ensign, his heroism, i. 182. 

Morgell, Lieutenant, afterwards Captain, overcomes mutineers, 
i. 212, 233. 368. 

Morillo, General, i. 46. 50; ii. 821. 328, 324, 325, 326, 328. 329. 

Morla, governor of Cadiz, i. 33. . 

Moscoso, a virtuous judge, i. 29. 

Mosquera, prefect of Guyaquil, ii, 350. 

Moyano, a mutineer, ii, 113. 115, 

Munecas, a guerrilla leader, i. 79. 

Mutineers shot at Coquimbo, i, 212. 

Mutiny at Callao, ii. 113. 


N. 

Nadal, Don José Maria, ii. 426. 

Navajas, montonero officer, i. 302 ; i. 84, 119. 

Necochea, Don Mariano, Lieutenant-Celonel, afterwards General, 
i. 130; ii. 148; wounded at the battle of Junin, 162; in- 
dignantly throws up his commission, 342. 

Necochea, Don Eugenio, wounded, i. 132. 369. 

Negreiros, father and son, ii. 67. 

Neira, a guerrilla chief, i. 130. 

Nesen, Captain, of the Protector transport, 11, 45, 46. 

Nestares, Sefiores, i, 863. 

Nichol, Dr., ii. 239. 

Niconyancu, a Pehuenche cacique, i. 94. 

Ninavilea, montonero chief, ii, 341. 

Numancia, Spanish battalion of, passes over to the patriot 
service, i. 291. 

0. 

Obes, Dr., i. 63. 

Obrage, or bridewell, i. 9. 
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O’Brien, Captain, afterwards ‘Colonel, his disinterestedness, 
i, 183. 373. 375, 376, 377; ii. 237, , 

O’Brien, Captain, killed, i. 189. 

Ocampo, Colonel, 

O’Carrol, Colonel, murdered, i. 298. 

O’Connor, Colonel, ii. 195. 202. 

Officers, of the Buenos Ayrean artillery, i, 199, 170, 171. 

O'Higgins, Captain General Don Ambrosio, i. 168, 383. 

‘ O’Higgins, General Don Bernardo, i. 116; his magnanimity, 
122; his desperate defence of Rancagua, 123. 130; elected 
supreme director of Chile, 133; wounded at Cancharayada, 
181; retires from public life, ii. 369. 

Olaneta, royalist general, ii. 82. 85, 101. 125. 136. 157. 170. 
212. 231; mortally wounded, 241, 

Olasabal, Colonel, ii, 424, 

Olavarria, Lieutenant, afterwards Colonel, i, 186; ii. 202, 

O’Leary, Colonel, ii. 333, 

Olinda, visit to, ii. 437. 

Olmedo, Dr. Don J: J. the poet, i. 419; ii. 118. 

Olmoz, Cornet, i. 418 ; ii. 175. 

Ordones, the Spanish general, i, 133, 184, 186. 

O'Reilly, the royalist General, taken pe i, 204 ; drowns 
himself, ibid., note. 

Ortega, Colombian Colonel, ii, 243. 

Osorio, royalist General, arrives in Chile, i. 12] ; his cruelties, 

- 147; advances upon Santiago, ibid,; his pusillanimity, 
181] ; defeated at Maypo, 186; sails for Callao, 226. 

Osorno, colony of, formed by O’Higgins, viceroy of Peru, 255. 

Ostriches, i. 156. 

Otero, Don Miguel, i. 298; ii, 118, 230. 

Oxley, Lieutenant, killed at Chiloe, ii. 371. 


BP. 


Padilla, a guerrilla leader, i. 79 ; killed, ibid., note. 
Palace, the, at Lima, i. 390. } 
Palanganas, or chatterers, i. 406. 

Palaver with the Pehuenche Indians, i. 92. 
Pancorvo, Dr., the learned, ii, 341. 
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Pando, Don José Maria, ii. 349. 354. 

Panizo, Doha Rosita de, ii. 3. 

Pantheon, or general burying ground, near Lima, i. 389. 

Parable, verification of, ii. 61, 

Pardo de Zela, Colonel, ii. 69. 

Paredes, Don N. de, ii. 91, note. 

Parejas, the royalist General, i, 113; dics at Chillan, 115. 

Paroissien, General, ii. 400. 

Partridges, i. 155. 

Pascanas, or halting places, ii. 153. 

Passes of the Chileno Andes, 3. 104. 

Passo, Don J. J., i. 61. 75. 

Patriotic donation, i. 286. 

Pay of the officers and soldiers of the patriot armies, ii 108 

Payta taken by Captain Forster, i. 218. 

Pedemonte, Dr. Don Carlos, ii. 352. 

Pehuenche Indians, i. 99. 

Pefia Sefor, i. 75. 

Pernambuee, city of, ii. 437. 

Peru, coast of, description of, ii. 53. 

Peru, Upper, declares its independence, ji. 298 ; called Bolivia, 
299. 

Pezet, Dr., 11. 244. 

Pezuela, viceroy of Peru, i, 77; defeats the patriots at Sipe- 
Sipe, aud Vituma, 80; succeeds “Abaseal, 8&6; nearly taken 
prisoner, 214; deposed, 297. 

Philip the Second, 1. 38. 

Pinchineha, battle of, 1. 417. 

Pinera, Lieutenant-Colonel, ii. 25. 

Pinheyro, Brazilian minister, ii. 410, 411, note. 

Pinto, Colonel, afterwards general, ii. 5. 62. 72. 99, 100; made 
supreme director of Chile, ii. 371. 

Pisco taken by the patriots, i. 234; description of the river, 805. 

Plaza, Lieutenant-Colonel, his incivility, i. 169. 

Plaza, Captain, afterwards Lieutenant-Colonel, 1. 322. 336 ; ii. 
199, 202. 

Pope Leo X11, his enciclica, ii. 696. 

Porter, Captain, R. N., ti, 255. 

Portilla Galves, an honest judge, i, 29. 
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Portillo, family of, i. 345. 

Portocarrero, Colonel, i. B27 sii. 119. 

Portraits of the viceroys of Peru at Lima, i. 389. 

Posadas, Senor, his extreme folly, i. 80. 

Postillions of the Pampas, i. 163. 

_ Potosi description of, ii. 272; mines of, 273 mint of, 278; 
climate of, ibid, ; coinage of, 279; bank of, ibid.; post-office 
of, 280; market of, ibid. merchants of, 283; monks of, 
289 ; society of, 290 ; arrival of Bolivar at, 306; addresses 

~ of the inhabitants of, 307 ; rejoicings at, 311. 

Potrillo, Spanish brig of war, taken by Lord Cochrane, i. 240 
interesting meeting on board of, 241. 

Prescott, Captain, R. N., commanding H. M. S. Aurora, judi- 
cious and spirited conduct of, ii, 3. 4, 5, 49. 255. 

Prevost, Judge, i. 177; ii. 403, - 

Price, Mr. and Mrs., ii. 112. — 

Prieto, Lieutenant-Colonel, ii, 204 ; finds the body of his brother 
slain at Ayacucho, ibid. | 

Pringucl, Licutcnant, afterwards Captain, i. 289; ii, 165. 

Prisoners of war, patriots, released from San Lorenzo, i. 222; 
released from Callao, arrive at Supé, 289. 

Protector transport, ii. 35. 40, 41. 48. 

Provisioning, mode of, the patriot armies, ii. 109. 

Puertos Intermedios, i.341, note. 

Pueyrredon, supreme director of Buenos Ayres, i. 81. 

Pumacagua, a Peruvian chief, i. 85, 86, note ; the daughter of, 
175. 

Puna, the, or difficulty of respiration, ii. 154. 

Puno, department of, ii. 233; mines of, 234. 


Q. 


Quechereguas, affair of, i. 180. 

Quimper, the royalist Colonel, i. 281. 

Quintana, General Don Hilarion, i. 135. 185. 

Quintanilla, governor. of Chiloe, i. 262; his able defence, 263 ; 
capitulates to Freyre, ii. 371. 

Quintanilla, the, a pirate vessel, ii. 129. 

Quiroga, the Spanish general i 267 
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Quiroga, Ensign, ii. 46. 

Quiros, chief of montoneros, i. 300. 362; his character, 377 ; 
shot, 378. ; 

Quitospi, Captain, shockingly murdered, i. 228. 


R. 


Rada, royalist lieutenant-colonel, i, 357. 

Ramirez, General Don Juan, i. 85. 817. 337. 

Ramirez, the royalist colonel Don Mateo, assassinates Major 
Gumer, i. 416; ii, 242, 245. 

Ramsay, Lieutenant, i. 201. 

Rantier, Monsieur, maltreated by Rodil, ii, 244. 

Rauch, Colonel, ii. 407, note. 

Raulet, Lieutenant, afterwards Lieutenant-Colonel, i. 282, 296, 
301 ; wounded, 369; ii. 75. 77. 88; biographical sketch of, 

Ravenga, Don José R., ii. 376. 

Raya, bishop of Cuzco, his extensive charity, i, 29. 

Recopilacion de las Leyes de las Indias, i. 20. 

Redhead, Dr., ii. 382, 383. 

Regency, council of, i. 37. 39. 

Repartimiento, the, 1.3. 6; abolition of, 19. 

Republican spirit of encroachment, 1.155. 

Revenue and expenditure of Peru, ii. 262; of Buenos Ayres, 408, 

Review of the patriot army at Pasco, ii. 158. 

Reyes, Major, i. 283. 286. 

Reyes, Dr. ii. 241. 

Ricaforte, Spanish general, defeats the Indians at Huancaya, 
1. 294. 301 ; wounded, 302. 

Rico, a royalist editor, ii. 247. 

Riglos, Doria Mercedes de, ii, 406. 

Riglos, Don Miguel, ii. 426. 

Rio-Bamba, affair of, i. 417. 

Riva-Aguero, Don José de la, made President of Peru, ii. 61 ; 
his activity, 62, 63; his spiritless letter to Canterao, 73, 103, 
104, 

Rivadavia, Don Bernardino, secretary of state at Buenos 
Ayres, 404; goes to England, 407; returns from Europe 
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with Treaty between Buenos Ayres and Great Britain, 413; 
elected President of the Republic, ibid.; resigns, 417; his 
character, 418, 

Rivero, Lieutenant, ii 21. 

Rivera, Don Fructoso, ii. 412. 

Rivero, Don Mariano, i. 326; his death, ibid. note. 

Roberton, Captain, ii. 128, 129, 130, 131, 132. 

Robertson, Mr. John Parish, gives a splendid ball, ti. 2; the 
William Penn of the Pampas, 426. 

Robertson, Mr, William Parish, ii. 423. 

Roccafuerte, Don Vicente, Mexican envoy in London, ii. 357. 

Rockets, manufacture of, i. 229; fail, 231. 

Rodil, royalist general, made governor of Callao, ii. 117. 120. 
212. 243; capitulates, 247. 

Rodrigues-Aldea, Don José Antonio, ii, 369. 

Rodriguez, Don Manuel, a very brave Chileno guerrilla leader, 

* i, 128; his important services, 129; his noble conduct at 
Santiago, 184 ; assassinated, ibid. 

Rodriguez, Don Martin, governor of Buenos Ayres, ii, 403; 
retires from office, 407. 

Romero, Colonel, ii. 30. 121, note. 

Rondeau, General, i. 74. 79, 80. 

Rosales, Dona Rosario de, her filial piety, i. 125 ; pecdeat to, 
187. 

Roskell and Co., ee of Tavergocl li, 297. 

Roxas, Lieutenant-Colonel, i, 281. 299. 

Roxas, a very brave marine, i. 265, note. 

Royalist forces in Peru, distribution of, i, 275. 


8. : 


Saavedra, Don Cornelio de, i. 61. 73, 74. 

Saens, Doctor, Cura of Chumpi, mulcted by Canterac, ii. 99. 

Saens, Captain, i. 375. . 

Salaverri, Cadet, i. 292. , 

Salazar y Baquijano, Don Manuel, i, 413; Vice-President of 
‘Peru, ii. 355. 

Salazar, Don Juan, ii. 354. 

Salom, Gencral, ji 247. 
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Salta, battle of, i. 77; ladies of, ii. 382; description of, 386; 
produce of, 387; commerce of, 388, 

Salute, aerial, ii. 306. 

Sambruno, Captain, his infamous conduct, i, 127 ;. his execu- 
tion, 128, note. 

San Carlos, Fort, i. 92. 99. 

Sanchez, the royalist Colonel, afterwards General, succeeds to 
the command of Chile, i, 116, 226 ; found dead on the road, 
379. ‘ 

Sanchez, Carrion, Dr. ii. 148. 

San Donas, Count, ii. 119; shot, ibid., note. 

Sandoval, Captain, ii. 164. 

Sands, General, ii. 188. 353. - 

San Juangeno, royalist colonel, ii. 40. 

San Lorenzo, affair of, i. 76. 

San Lorenzo, island of, taken, i. 216; accident on, ibid. 

San Martin, Colonel, afterwards General, Don José de, wounded 
at San Lorenzo, i. 76. 78, 79; organizes the army of the 
Andes, 90; holds a palaver with the Pehuenche Indians, 92 ; 


crosses the Andes, 104; gains the battle of Chacabuco, 132 ;. 


declines the office of supreme director, 133; proceeds to 
Buenos Ayres, ibid., 169; joins O’Higgins at San Fernando, 
179, 180, 181; re-organizes his forces, 185; gains the battle 
of Maypo, 186; goes to Buenos Ayres, 187; returns to 
Mendoza, ibid.; projects the liberation of Peru, 256; his 
interview with Benavides, 258; misunderstanding with the 
Buenos Ayres government, 268; resigns his commission as 
commander-in-chief, 270 ; unanimously re-elected, 271 ; sails 
in command of an expedition to liberate Peru, 277; arrives 
at Pisco, 280; concludes an armistice, 302 ; declares himself 
protector, 369; institutes the Order of the Sun, 370; mis- 
understanding with Lord Cochrane, 380 ; meets the Liberator 
at Guayaquil, 418; returns to Callao, 419 ; resigns the pro- 
téctorate, 420; his farewell address to the Peruvians, 42] ; 
leaves Peru, and retires from public life, ibid. ; biographical 
sketch of, 423. 

San Martin, Chileno frigate, critical situation of the, i. 201. 

San Miguel, Marquess of, passes over to the patriots, i. 231 ; 
drowned it 64 84 ; 
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Santa Cruz, Captain, afterwards General, prisoner of war at Las 
Bruscas, i. 148, note; passes over to the patriots, 294; com- 
mands a Peruvian division at the action of Pinchincha, 417 ; 
assumes the command of the Peruvian army, ii. 61 ; his 
praiseworthy activity, 62; sails.with the Peruvian army for 
Puertos Intermedios, 64; lands at Arica, 69 ; advances to 
Moquegua, ibid.; crosses the Andes, and occupies La Paz, 
70; his exertions are highly successful, 71 ; declines the co- 
operation of Sucre, 78; repulses Valdez at Zepita, 79; forms 
a junction with Gamarra, 82; retreats in sight of the enemy, 
ibid. ; loses his artillery, 83; his army disperses, 84 ; he em- 
barks at Ilo, ibid. ; honourable trait in the character of, 85. 
195, note; named by Bolivar president of the council of go- 
vernment, 340. 354. 

Santalla, royalist lieutenant-colonel, his cowardly behaviour, 

. ~i. 265. 351. 355, 356. 359 ; his brutality, 360. 361, 362, 363. 

Santander, General, vice-president of Colombia, ii. 349, 350. 

Santa y Ortega, an infamous bishop of La Paz, i. 29. 

Santelices, governor of Potosi, his virtuous efforts, i. 28. 

Santiago, capital of Chile, description of, i, 168; consternation 
at, 184; society of, 206. 

Sapata, Don Augustin, i, 345. 

Saroa, Colonel, ii. 342. 

Sarratea, Don Manuel, i, 73. 

Sarratea, Don Juan José, ii, 342. 

Sharpe, Captain, R, N., i. 176. 

Sheppard, Captain, Brazilian navy, ii. 434. 

Ships, Spanish, taken by the patriots, ii, 257. 

Shirreff, Captain, R.N., i. 208 ; 2S with Lord Cochrane 
at sea, 210, 

Silva, Colonel, ii 163. 198. 202. 

Simpson, Captain, of the Chileno navy, i. 368. 

Sinclair, Captain Sir John, RN. ii. 428. 

Sipe-Sipe, battle of, i. 80. 

Slaves, general treatment of by the Spaniards, i. 29 ; make good 

, soldiers, 272; some redeemed, 335, 

Slave trade in the Brazils, ii. 433. 

Slave ship, description of a, ii. 434. 

Slave bazaar, ii. 435. 
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Smith, Captain, aid-de-camp to General Miller, maltreated by 
the Indians, ii. 191. 

Smoking at Lima, i, 391. 

Soenes, Spanish colonel, ii. 431, 

Soulange, Commandant, ii 80; drowned, 84. 

Solano, Marquess of Socorro, governor of Cadiz, i. 423. 

Solar, Don Enrique, i. 345. 

Soler, General, i, 130. : 

Soler, Major, i. 315; takes 120, 000 dollars, 316. 326, 

Sorata, siege of, i. 18, 

Sorillo, the alealde ‘of Ica, i. 361. 

Soroche, or difficulty of respiration, ii. 154, 


Sowersby, Captain, afterwards Lieutenant-Colone), i, 237; ii. 


94; mortally wounded at Junin, 166; his death, 167. 

Soyer, Mr , purser, i. 238. 

Spaniards, kind slave masters, i. 29; their conduct towards 
America, 31. ‘ 

Spanish convoy captured by Chileno squadron, i. 203. —- 

Sparring on horseback, i. 395, 

Spencer, Honourable Captain Sir Robert, RN, ii. 255. 

Spencer, Honourable Captain Frederick, R. ies ii 255. 

Spry, Captain, i. 203. 

Squadron, Chileno, formed, i. 191; sails, 192; captures the 
Maria Isabel, 196; and Spanish transports, 204; returns to 
port, ibid ; sails under Cochrane, 209 ; arrives off Callao, 213 ; 
attacks Callao, 214; sails to Huacho, 217; arrives at Valpa- 
raiso, 221; sails, 229; returns to Valparaiso, 239 ; how poe 
chased, ii. 256. 

Staines, Captain Sir Thomas, R N., i, 125 ; ii, 255. 

St. Andrew made patron of champaign, i. 207. 

Sufferings in the desert, ii. 57. 

Standing armies unnecessary in South America, ii, 265. 

Stewart, Mrs. Commodore, ii. 68. 

Stewart, Commodore, U.S. N., ii. 254. 

Stuart, Sir Charles, i. 423 ; ii. 429. 

Suares, Lieutenant-Colonel Don Isidro, ii. 77. 92. 163. 165. 
202. 

Suares, royalist captain, i. 336. 


i 
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Suares, Lieutenant Don Vicente, i.281 ; takes General O'Reilly 
prisoner, 294, 324. 326. 350; killed, ibid. : 

Sucre, General, gains the battle of Pinchincha, i. 417; arrives at 
Limaas diplomatic agent from Colombia, ii. 63 ; elected com- 
mander-in-chief of the Peruvian forces, 65; retires to Callao, 
6G ; invested with the supreme civil and military command, 
ibid. ; account of, 68; sails with an expedition to Puertos In- 
termedios, 72 ; touches at Chala, 75; proceeds to Quilca, ibid. ; 
enters Arequipa, 77; advances towards Puno, 85; counter- 
marches from Apo, ibid; has an interview with Santa Cruz 
at Moquegua, 86; returns to Arequipa, 87; retires from 
Arequipa, 88; embarks at Quilca, and sails for Callao, 90 ; 
named chief of the staff of the liberating army, 148; his 
activity in making preparations for crossing the Andes, ibid. ; 
is Icft in command of the army by Bolivar, 170; holds a 
council of war at Challuanca, 171; his operations, 183; re- 
treats, 184; his rear attacked at Corpaguayco, 187; offers 
battle at Cangallo, 190; decamps at midnight, ibid ; draws 
up his army in position at Ayacucho, 194; harangues his 
troops, 197; gaing the battle of Ayacucho, 198, 199, 200; his 
conduct during the action, 202; enters Cuzco, 214; enters 
Puno, 231; terminates the war in Peru, 248; invested with 
powers of supreme chief of Upper Peru, 282. 298, 299, 300 ; 
elected perpetual president of Bolivia, 339; is obliged to 
abdicate, 364; embarks for Colombia, ibid ; his letter to the 
government of Peru, ibid. , 

Sun, Order of the, instituted, i. 370. 

Surumpi, a species of ophthalmia, ii. 250. 


T. 


Talavera, regiment of, its atrocious conduct, i. 126, 127. 

Talca, treaty of, i. 119; broken by the Spaniards, 121. 

Talcahuano, i. 134. 

Talmayancu, Adjutant, a comical Araucanian, i. 171. 

‘Tapadas, or muffled-up ladies, of Lima, i. 401. 

Tarramona, Major, killed, ii. 23. 

Tejada, Schor, Colombian minister to Rome ii. 397. 
“Temple of the Sun, ii. 223. 
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Temple, Sir Edmund, ii. 400. 

Tertniias, or routs of Lima, i. 400. 

Theatre of Lima, i. 390. 

Thompson, Doria Mariquita, of Buenos Ayres, ii. 406. 

Thompson, Mr, 31. 368, 

Thunder-storms in the Andes, ii. 249. 

Tigers of Monte de Tordillo, i. 149. 

Tipuani, gold washings of, ii. 295. 

Tordillo, the forest of, i. 149. 

Torre Tagle, Marquis of, i. 409. 419; ii. 72. 119. 

Torres, Dr , ii, 176. 

Torrijos, General, biographical account of, i. ii.; translation 
of his preface to the Spanish edition, iii. 

Traditions, ii.; of the origin of the children of the Sun, 216. 

Transports, Spanish, captured, i. 204. 

Tribute, i. 10. 

Trim, Corporal, a faithful Chileno, ii, 122. 

Tristan, General Don Pio, i. 75. 77; ii. 230, 

Tristan, Colonel, afterwards General, Don Domingo, i. 333. 
415. 

Troops, South American, description of, i. 176. 

Tucuman, battle of, i. 75. 

Tupac Amaru, i. 16; his barbarous execution, 18. 

Tupper, Major, ii. 371. 

Tur, Colonel, i. 193, 342. 

‘Tur, royalist general, ii. 193. 


Lc 


Ulloa, Doha N. de, ii. 246. 

Ulloas, the travellers, i. 6. 

Unanue, Doctor Don Hipolito, i. 369 ; an elegant scholar, but 
a pliant politician, ii, ibid. note. 

Uniforms of the patriot armies, ii. 107. 

Urdiminea, Colonel, afterwards General, ii. 71 ; succeeds General 
Miller as prefect of Potosi, 311. 313. 

Uriburu, Senor de, ii. 382. 

Urquisa, Captain, wounded at Pisco, i. 238. 

Uspallata, pass of, i. 166. 
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V. 


Vadeadores, or river guides, i. 306.. 

Valdez, Don Geronimo the royalist colonel, afterwards general, 
marches to Chancay, i. 286, 296. 374; commands a 
division in Puertos Intermedios, and is opposed to Alvarado, 
ii, 13, 14, 15; advances upon “‘Tacna, 17; retires, 18; 
is attacked by Alvarado on the heights of Torata, 20; be- 
haves nobly there and at Moquegua, ibid.; is detached from 
Lima, 71. 77, 78, 79 ; is repulsed by Santa Cruz at Zepita, 
80; joins the viceroy at Pomata, ibid. ; named chief of the 
staff, 81; sent in pursuit of Santa Cruz, 83; appointed to 
command the army of the south, 100 ; observes the moye- 
ments of Olafeta, 10]. 136; has an indecisive action with 
Olaheta at Lava, 170; falls back upon Cuzco, and joins the 
viceroy, 172; sends General Miller a box of cigars, 174; 
struck from his horse by lightning, 176; detaches-a com- 
pany to Chuquibamba, 181; attacks and drives back the 
Peruvian division at Ayacucho, but is charged by the patriot 
cavalry, and defeated, 199 ; surrenders by capitulation, 201 ; 
his meeting with General Miller, 209 ; biographical account 

‘of, ibid. 

Valdivia, description of, i. 245; taken by assault, 252; ixh- 
portant consequences of this capture, 256. 

Valdivia, Captain, ii. 47, 48 ; ii. 51, note. 

Valleys, undiscoverable, ii, 59. - 

Valenzuela, Pedro, ii. 427. 

Valparaiso blockaded, i. 188 ; blockade raised, 190; diversions 
at, 208. . 

Vandermarline, Mynheer, his collection of pictures, ii. 385. 

Vaquianos, or guides, ii. 55. 

Velasco, Lieutenant-Colonel, i. 297. 

Venegas, viceroy of Mexico, i 35. 

Ventos Gonzales, Brazilian colonel, ii, 412. 

Vestris, Madame, ii. 382. 

Vidal, Ensign, afterwards Colonel, first distinguishes himself at 
Guarmey; i. 219; defeats the Spaniards at Santa, i, 238 ; 
his gallantry at Valdivia 250; at Chiloe, 264 ; forme a mon- 
toner put, 2U8 299 S00 502 B73, 1.342 
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Vidal, royalist Lieutenant-Colonel, taken prisoner, ii. 33. 

Vidaurre, Dr., ii. 354. 

Videla, Captain, afterwards Colonel, i. 300. 324; ii. 2; his 
judicious conduct, 61. 93. . 

Viel, Lieutenant-Colonel, i. 227. 

Vilcapugio, battle of, i. 77. 

Villalobos, royalist general, ii 81. 197. 

Villaroel, archbishop of Charcas, a wise and virtuous prelate, 

i. 29, 

Villota, a shining example of integrity, i. 29. 

Viluma, battle of, i. 80. 

Viscacha, a small animal of the Pampas, danger arising from 
their burrows, i, 157, 

Vista Florida, Count of, i, 422. 

Vow, of a lady, ii, 238. 


W. 


Walker, Lieutenant, i. 190. 

Ward, Mr., British envoy at Mexico, ii. 375. 

Warnes, Captain, i. 199. 

Warnes, a guerrilla leader, i. 78; killed, 79, note. 

Wellesley, Sir Arthur, i. 37. : 

Wellesley, Marquess, i. 37. 40. 

Wellington, Duke of, ii, 358. 

Welsh, Mr., surgeon to Lord Cochrane, killed at Mirabe, 
i. 325. 

Whirlwinds, pillars of dust raised a i. 55. 

Whitelock, General, i. 58. 

Whittle, Captain, ii. 188, note. 

Wilde, Don Santiago, secretary to the bank of Buenos Ayres, ii. 
405. 

Wilkinson, Captain, i. 201. 309. 

Williams, Mr. Thomas, secretary to the Colombian embassy, 
introduction, xxxv. 

Wilson, Colonel Belford, biographical account of, ii. 334. 

Wilson, Sir Robert, M.P., ii 334. 337. 

Winter, Captain, of the Chileno Navy, ii. 100, 

Wrmnin, Lieutenant, his deplorable situation it 213 
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Ybaines, a faithful African, ii. 427, note. 

Yerbas Buenas, affair of, i. 115. 

Yedros, General of the Paraguayanos, i. 69. 

Young, Captain, of the Chileno navy, ii, 121.124. 126, 


Z. 


Zea, Don Francisco Antonio, minister plenipotentiary of Co- 
lombia, ii. 376. 

Zepita, affair of, ii. 80. 

Zorrino, the terror of the plains, i. 157. 

Zuviria, Don Facundo, ii. 382. 389. 


THE END, 
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